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Imagination 





You don’t need a vivid imagination 

To see that DOUBLETONES and ULLMANINES 
Are different from ordinary inks. 

The difference is visible — 

Palpable— STRIKING. 

You couldn’t miss it if you try. 

You'll find out also that 

They are the most economical 





Inks that you can use. 


$10 invested in 

DOUBLETONES and ULLMANINES 
Will pay you better than 

$1,000 invested in new equipment. 
You have lost money 

By not using these inks sooner. 

But it’s not yet too late to catch up. 


Sigmund Ullman Co. | 


New York 
_ Chicago 
Philadelphia 
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f CASCO PLATE SUPER | 
BOOK PAPER [a 


We wish to say that it occupies a po- 
sition among S.&S.C.papers similar 
to that enjoyed by SNOWFLAKE 


in the enameled grade . . - 


CASCO PLATE SUPER is intended 


for catalog printing where paper 
less expensive than coated is sought 
You would be interested to know 
what really fine results are obtain- 
able on this elegant paper . - . 


WRITE FOR PLAIN OR PRINTED SPECIMENS 


ole 








DISTRIBUTORS OF “BUTLER BRANDS” 


STANDARD PAPER COMPANY MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
BENEDICT PAPER COMPANY KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
SOUTHWESTERN PAPER COMPANY DALLAS, TEXAS 
SOUTHWESTERN PAPER COMPANY HOUSTON, TEXAS 
PACIFIC COAST PAPER COMPANY SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
SIERRA PAPER COMPANY : LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
OAKLAND PAPER COMPANY OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN PAPER COMPANY GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
MUTUAL PAPER COMPANY SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY (export only) NEW YORK CITY 
NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY CITY OF MEXICO, MEXICO 
NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY CITY OF MONTEREY, MEXICO 
NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY HAVANA, CUBA 


J.W. BUTLER PAPER CO. CHICAGO 

























































Big Type Founding Business 





There has been no panic in the type founding business. 

There is not an idle type founding employee in the United 
States. | 

The American Type Founders Company offers to employ 
any person experienced in any department of type founding. 

It has advertised extensively to secure experienced type 
foundry employees, of which it has obtained quite a number. 

It has been compelled to constantly train apprentices to keep 
up with its large increase in type sales. 

This large increase has been due not only to its beautiful type 
faces and type families, but to the low price of the product where 
job type is sold in weight fonts at body type prices and large 
discounts. 

Many printers are buying more type than formerly because 
of the weight font opportunities. 

There is no further excuse for empty cases or lack of sorts. 

Job type was never sold at so low a price as now—in weight 
fonts. 

The enterprising printers are taking advantage of it, know- 
ing that they will save more in the cost of labor in their com- 
posing room by having an ample supply of type than the 
amount of their entire annual purchases of type. 

Besides, new up-to-date type faces bring new customers to 
the printery and hold old ones at fair prices. 


American Type Founders Company 


Set in Cheltenham Bold, 18 Point 














The Casting Machine Fad 


Selling job type in weight fonts, at body type prices and discounts, has 
brought great changes, and many printers who were considering the purchase 
of casting machines have concluded that it was not only far cheaper, but 
more satisfactory to buy type in weight fonts than to put in casting machines 
with the big original outlay and the endless expense for labor, metal, 
matrices, repairs, gas and other supplies ever afterwards with a limitation as 
to the number of sizes and variety of faces, except at an outlay of many 
thousands of dollars for matrices. 

The enterprising machine salesman claims that a six or eight dollar boy 
can run a type casting machine, and in many cases it was tried with the 
result of poor type, bad line, matrices burned out and unsatisfactory results 
generally. There are not a dozen printing offices in the United States that 
can afford to purchase and operate a casting machine when job type can be 
bought in weight fonts at our low prices and large discounts. 

The entire yearly purchase of job type in weight fonts would not cost a 
printer as much as the matrices, to say nothing of the big investment in 
machines and the cost of labor, wear and tear, interest and other operating 
expenses. 

Any printer endeavoring to keep up with new faces and new styles 
would have to spend hundreds of dollars annually for matrices, and then 
obtain only the smaller sizes. 

Some printers have not hesitated to spend from two thousand to three 
thousand dollars in the purchase of a casting machine plant and supplies 
with a limited number of matrices, who would not spend that much in ten | 
years in the purchase of type at the weight font prices, and as long as he 
used the casting machine be out the original cost, the operating expenses, 


the cost of matrices, gas, repairs, insurance, interest, etc. 


American Type Founders Company 


Set in Cheltenham Bold, 14 Point 
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SOLD IN WEIGHT FONTS AT BODY TYPE PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 





MONOTONE GOTHIC 


A$400 7a$355 $75 


WAVERT RAILWAYS 
Hadinburg Boulevard 











REQUIRE HARDEN 
Benevolent Campaigner 


A $330 8a$300 $630 


NG 











A $230 8a$275 $50 


DEMOLISHED MANDOWN 
Characteristic Governments 


205 10a$220 $42 


RAILROAD TRAIN 
Western Novelties 


175 a$180 $355 


EXCU RSION TOU RS 
Rambler Enthusiastic 


18 Point 


MYSTERIOUS PERSONS 
Automobile Establishment 


14 Point 138A $140 26a$165 $305 
REMEMBERS HEROES 
Soldiers Receive Medals 


$145 $280 


8la 
PUBLIC EXHIBITION OPEN 
Machinery Display Complete 


17A $120 34a$130 $250 
COMBINE REVEALS METHOD 
Third Reading Delayed Reports 


8 Point 20A $105 42a$125 $230 
REGAINS OPERATIC PERFORMANCE 
Director Promotes Enterprising Singer 
Returning Chorus Tendered Reception 


EDUCATORS DEMAND REFORM MEASURE 
i i sea Universit 


American Type Founders Company 
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SOLD IN WEIGHT FONTS AT BODY TYPE PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 





MONOTONE TITLE 


36 Point No. 14 


HONEST MIN 





30 Point No. 13 
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proven mice = TAS SHIS LA RN SSS 
—— SELLING HOUSES 
7A $300 BOSTON 


NEW YORK CITY PHILADELPHIA 
RICHMOND 
BALTIMORE BUFFALO 


24 Point No. 12 





8A $250 PITTSBURGH 


CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 


BRONZING MACHINES a 


24 Point No. 11 


DETROIT ST. LOUIS 


9A $2 50 MINNEAPOLIS 


DESIGNERS GRADUATING |} ecm 


18 Point No. 10 


PORTLAND 


11 A $200 SAN FRANCISCO VANCOUVER 


RENOMINATED PUBLISHERS eens 


18 Point No. 9 


DELIGHTED REPRESENTATIVES 


12 Point No. 8 16 A $1 50 
ENORMOUS EXPOSITION 
12 Point No. 7 20 A $1 50 
CONTENTED MUNICIPALITIES 
12 Point No. 6 22 A $1 50 


SOUTH AMERICAN RESERVATIONS 


12 Point No. 5 26 A $1 50 
EXCELLENT EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 


6 Point No. 4 20 A $1 00 
RECREATIVE MOUNTAINOUS REGIONS ENTICE 
COSMOPOLITAN THRONG FROM SUMMER TOIL 


6 Point No.3 27 A $1 00 
WONDERFUL LANDSCAPE SCENERY ENJOYED DURING 
RECENT SUCCESSFUL AERONAUTICAL EXPERIMENTS 


6 Point No. 2 32 A $1 00 
FAMOUS NORTHWESTERN EXPLORING ENGINEERS RELATING 
THE BENEFICIAL POSSIBILITIES AWAITING ENERGETIC EFFORT 


6 Point No.1 31 A $100 
MINERALOGISTS VERIFY ASSERTIONS CONCERNING THE PROMISING 
FUTURE OF CERTAIN NORTH AMERICAN GOLD AND SILVER REGIONS 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


SPOKANE LOS ANGELES 


13 A $2 00 DALLAS 























ANNOUNCEMENT 











MONOTONE TITLE AND MONOTONE 
GOTHIC ARE HERE PRESENTED AS 
THE LATEST AND BEST IN GOTHIC 
FACES FOR THE PRODUCTION OF 
TICKETS, INVITATIONS, BUSINESS 
STATIONERY, ANNOUNCEMENTS 
AND OTHER EVERY DAY PRINTING 


REFINED, DIGNIFIED, AND 
CHASTE LETTERS 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY SEPTEMBER, 1909 
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Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 


Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO FACTORIES 


195-207 South Canal Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


507-509 Broadway 


ATLANTA 


52-54 So. Forsyth Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


675 Elm Street 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Street 
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The best black 


for making the 
best Printing 
Inks. This publi- 
cation is printed 
with ink made 
from Peerless 


eat CLM. 
oc RU UT ! 
The Peerless Carbon Black Co., Ltd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BINNEY & SMITH CO., Sole Selling Agents, 81-83 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 


63 Farringdon Street, London, E. C., England. 90 Rue Amelot, Paris, France. 
W. Kohnk, Kaufmannshaus 179, Hamburg, Germany. 











National Book Sewing Wachine 


B ) <é. 


A MACHINE TO SAVE YOU MONEY 





























‘ Past — | 
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© 





Straight Needles. Tight Sewing. Adjustable Stitches. Economical 


Takes work from 24x 1% inches up to 15 x 10% inches. 


RAPID - SIMPLE - DURABLE 


SAMPLES OF THE WORK OF THE NATIONAL SENT ON REQUEST 














FOR FULL INFORMATION ADDRESS 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


EXCLUSIVE SELLING AGENTS 


56-58 Duane Street, New York 149 Franklin Street, Chicago 


OR 


Joseph E. Smyth, Manufacturer, 11 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 
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FOR tice Licht, SHADE**> SHADOWS. 
periiea nll here! UEEN CITY INK: 


dhe QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK COMPANY? 


‘ CINCINNATI : 
CHICAGO - BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA: KANSAS CITY - MINNEAPOLIS: 














MAROON LAKE, 5358. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Company 


CINCINNATI - CHICAGO - BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CITY, MO. - MINNEAPOLIS 
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A NEW LINOTYPE WAY 








ELIMINATE CUTTING OF SLUGS AND INSERTING FIGURES 














BY HAND, AND SUBSEQUENT DISTRIBUTION, BY USING OUR 


Display Advertising Figures 








Lsesstesfosksclosheclocloskechschaciectockecheciochsetocteelecfochochectoctcfects 
se: 


THESE POPULAR FACES ARE NOW READY 
18-POINT DISPLAY FIGURES 


Century Bold Cheltenham Bold Condensed 


1234567890.,5¢e 1234567890.,$c 


De Vinne Cheltenham Bold Condensed Italic 


1234567890.,$c 1234567890.,$¢ 


Century Bold Italic Cheltenham Bold 


1234567890.,$¢ 1234567890.,$c 


De Vinne Italic Cheltenham Bold Italic 


1234567890.,$c 1234567890.,$c 


Roycroft Post Old Style 


1234567890.,$c¢ 1234567890.,$c 


"'1234567890.,$c | 1234567890.,$c 


24-POINT DISPLAY FIGURES 
Gothic Condensed No. 1 Century Bold 


1234567890.,S¢ 1234567890.,$e 


Cheltenham Bold De Vinne Italic 


1234567890.,$c 1234567890.,3c 


Cheltenham Bold Italic De Vinne 


1234567890.,$c 1234567890.,$c 


Roycroft Logotypes (Made with both 14- and 


1234562890.,$c at to from pee ‘te and for 


OTHER FACES IN PREPARATION 


14-Point Display Fractions 18-Point Display Fractions 24-Point Display Fractions 
Ia V3 42 23 3% Wa 3 V2 23 34 V4 J3 2 23 34 


These fractions can be used in conjunction with any of the faces of their respective bodies 











MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ie ORLEANS PARIS 


SYDNEY, sons TORONTO: The Mergenthaler Co., Ltd. VANA: Francisco ot Spl 
WELLINGTON, i Co. CAPE TOWN: John Haddon & Co TOKIO: Teijiro Kurosaw 
MEXICO CITY: oe STOCKHOLM: Akt. Bol. Gumaelius& Komp. ST. PETERSBURG: Lonpead Heller 


a ee a a ofeetstostesoateseateststooteseateseateseatectestosleseayostayostslosteslotestesbotesloleslnleslaslotesteslatesecteslotesteetesiotestashetesiatesfatestotiok 
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Border made up of three 6-point slugs—Nos. 69, 110, 111, and 112 being used. 
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By Equipping Your Linotype 
More of Your ° 


aeteeteeteston! 
ts 


$2595 -95-0--9 


18-Point Cheltenham Bold Advertising Figures—5'/2-Point Slug 
$3. 5 NEW BLACK JAPANESE SILK WAISTS, made with square, 





Dutch or V neck; trimmed with soutache braid and buttons, 
three-quarter sleeve with braid trimming. Extra good values. 18-Point Cheltenham Bold Condensed Advertising 
Figures—5//2-Point Slug 
MEN’S SPRING OVERCOATS 
1 00 in a considerable range of the 
. highest class fabrics, fancy 
18-Point Cheltenham Bold Advertising Figures—8-Point Slug mixtures predominating. Best $28.00 grades. 
2 FLOUNCINGS; 18 to 27 inch Corset Cover Flouncings seis oe ay tog og Aaa ae 
on Swiss and cambric cloth; handsome effects of English $12 50 YOUNG MEN’S SUITS. sev- 


eyelet, filet and copies of French handiwork, for shirt waists, etc. eral hundred in qualities that 
: we have been selling at $18.00 


9 
18-Point Cheltenham Bold Italic Advertising Figures—5'/2-Point Slug siaealsdpiapdianadtenniediansseuisiMninainedaeaman 
18-Point Post Old Style Advertising Figures 


REFRIGERATORS. Alaska Refrigerator Co. and Maine Mfg. $4 89 8-Point Slug 


Co.’s zine and galvanized iron lined, round and square cor- 
ners Refrigerators. 36 ins. high, holds 40 lbs. ice; top-lift DREAMLAND—Where Old Coney’s 


tect. 
(rer) 


Valenciennes Laces and Point de Paris Laces and insertions; they 


LACES. This feature includes a great variety of very pleasing Platt 3 
are washable and exceptionally wearable. Values to 10c a Yard. Cc 
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10 Per Yard for EMBROIDERIES; values up to s5e a pane, Mest Sands are Coolest. All new l5c 
of them are matched edges and insertions; others are 0 ots 
. and broken sets; also bandings, double edged ribbons, etc., etc. but the moon. Boats direct, 






























: * 14-Point Cheltenham Bold Italic Advertisins 
2 50 DOZEN FINE LINGERIE WAISTS, front 
oi inserting and fine embroidery, forming a yoke, \ 
a | inserting; cluster tucked back and sleeves; co 
2} lace edge; former prices $2.00, $1.75 and $1.50: 
oe The 12- to 24-Point, 14-Point Winchell Advertising Figure 
ats ? i 

ay : Typefounders Size, $2 7 PER At Franklin Terrace, on 
a Figures are cast on : LOT Long Island. This is on 
iy 2 sites on the market. We can show you how yc 
334 the first slug and —o o* to 4 cclightful ney home, desirabl 
=: an hour of New York City Hall, at no extra co 
et overhang one or two from FRANKLIN REALTY COMPANY, Ry: 
it 4 other slugs ::  :: 

4 14-Point Gothic No. 16 Advertising Fig 
oY WOMEN’S PURE LINEN SUITS—Coats are. 
cit smart plain tailored model; notched collar, sem 
ae gored or pleated effect; in tan only; sizes 14, 1¢ 
HH bust 32 to 42; regular price is $7.50; clearance 1 


setee! 





10-Point Title No. | [Modernized Figures] 
5-Point Slug 


RAJA ILK SUIT — = tallored 
45 — lined nel Silk, Also $25 All of these apeenane 
cluding the display | 





GxaGvaBs 16000siGs cles 


Sat Les a tay Lar} 





some three-piece suits in the lot. Reduced to. 











10-Point i Figures] were set at one op 
VALENCIENNES Preneh ‘makes! to by one operator fre 
1 inch; 12-yard » values to 69c.; s al, 
Attractive new patterns, greatly in demand. 29c keyboar d of one m 
10-Point Cheltenham Bold Pace—5-Point Slug thus eliminating 
THEATER. GEORGE BEBAN & ; ; i . 
COLONIAL eee. ceo Te ee TONS distribution hy 
& Fermont Benton, Avery & Hart, (Mat. Daily, 25c 
ay Chas. F. Semon and others. B’way & 62d st. 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS, SUCH AS ARE SH 
AND QUICKLY SET ON ANY STANDARD LINO 
ABOUT IT. ANY GOOD OPERATOR CAN DO 
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=| Quick-Change Model No. 4,. . . . . $3,600 


(DOUBLE ’MAGAZINE) 


“| Quick-Change Model No. 5, . . » $3,150 
(SINGLE MAGAZINE) 


EASY TERMS 
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Border made up of three 6-point slugs—Nos. 69, 11 
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£ Least Resistance 


‘ype at Small Expense to Set 


our “Ad.” Work 


24-Point De Vinne Advertising Figures—10-Point Slug 
$12 5 Young Men’s 
° Suits. Several 
hundred in qualities that have 
been selling at $18 and $20. 
24-Point Cheltenham Bold Italic Advertising Figures 
) 10-Point Slug 
This is a model made especially 
for us, giving an imposing, mass- 
ive appearance; 


| $40; price now. . _— $2 7 


Bold Italic Advertising Figures—6-Point Slug 
IE WAISTS, front elaborately trimmed with lace 
, forming a yoke, with tucked front trimmed with 


“k and sleeves; collar finished with $1. 39 


0, $1.75 and $i. 50; special at...... 








Any of the 10- to 14- 
Point Faces shown in 
our specimen book 


hell Advertising Figures—6-Point Slug 


inklin Terrace, on the North shore of EASY 
Island. This is one of the best home TERMS 
n show you how you can get away from the hot, 
new home, desirably located, and still within half 
lall, at no extra cost to you. Further particulars 
y COMPANY, Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 


may be cast on a slug 
smaller than the 


ere «body specified :: :: 
No. 16 Advertising Figures—6-Point Slug 








SUITS—Coats are 38 inches long, made in a very 
notched collar, semi-fitting back; skirt is a 35 


n only; sizes 14, 16 and 18 years; 
s $7.50; clearance DPHCE 196.06 c ees $3.95 


12-Point Title No. 2—5'/2-Point Slug 








24-Point Roycroft Advertising Figures—10-Point Slug 


STEAMER RUGS; a large variety of pretty designs and 


colorings, splendid values, at the special $ 3 50 
* 


price of $6.75, $5.00, $4.50 and........ 
24-Point DeVinne Italic Adve-tising Figures—i0-Point Slug 
FANCY GERMAN BLANKET ROBES; large variety of 


pretty designs and colorings to choose from. 

Worth $3.25; extra special at........... $2.35 
24-Point Cheltenham Bold Advertising Figures—1i0-Point Slug 

BATH BRUSHES; pure white bristles, highest quality 


with detachable handles; worth double our extra 
special price of $1.98, $1.23, $1.12 and........ 89c 
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LYRI aa % be lly « Ang 
; ° ° ° at - 7, 2315 
' these specimens, in- A Musical Comedy, Music by Julian 2 y h 
“ Edwards, “The Motor Girl,” on June Ot 
g the display figures, 
set at one operation sedan esnggaiallp lindo es # Showing how the Display Figures are cast 
e operator from the MESSALINE DRESSE Princess ‘3 on the slug 
. Gowns of soft, shimmering ian " $12. 50 ay 
ard of one machine, Messaline; values up to $35.00. i EQUIPMENT NECESSARY 
eliminating ALL 12-Point Berlin Antique—5/2-Point Slu is 
po rirarclalengp bsnl #! Universal Knife Block, . ‘ $37.50 
ution FRUIT JARS. —_" ean vase ots (Including both right waa left end — ) 


or pts.; lowest price of the season. No 
mail, phone or C.O.D. orders; dozen... 











H AS ARE SHOWN HEREWITH, ARE EASILY 
‘ANDARD LINOTYPE. THERE IS ‘NO “STUNT” 
.TOR CAN DO THIS CLASS OF COMPOSITION 


Vay Is the Only Way” 


5c 


Easily applied to any outstanding machine. 
By shifting a lever the knife block can be 
instantly and accurately set to turn out any 


stssshs 


€ slug from 5-point to 36-point inclusive. 

#4 Special Mold, j 65.00 
its Made with wide ‘lip on mold cap and grooves 

# ground parallel. 

2) 10- to 14-point One-letter Matrices, each, . .03 
#4 18- and 24-point One-letter Matrices, each,. . 10 





New machines will be equipped with the Universal 
Knife Block without extra charge 
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int slugs—Nos. 69, 110, 111, and 112 being used. 
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Complete Your Equipment 


WITH A 


NUERNBERGER-RETTIG 


TYPECASTER 


An Ideal Accessory to Any Newspaper or Job Plant 





q 


The machine is built by Rand, McNally & Co. 
the Universal Automatic Chicago, Iil. 
Typecasting Machine Com- Makes F oundry Type We consider it a money 
pany of Chicago. Its in- FROM 6- TO 36-POINT maker and expect to order 
ventors have had twenty " two more in the near future. 
years’ practical experience Severinghaus & Beilfuss 
as typefounders. { Chicago, Ill. 
‘ Our: arm anpnets eapert 4 ‘ee We are perfectly satis- 
it to be the best built and - way c fied with machine and its 
simplest typecaster on the \. > product. 
market, and that its type is arm N 


both solid and durable. The Henneberry Company 


A pee Chicago, IIl. 
siti ie C Meets all of our require- 
Molds for e ments, being very simple in 
pot I j adjustment and turning out 

good solid type. 





Compositype Matrices 


Linotype Matrices 
Telegraph-Herald 
tinadiiad Dubuque, Iowa 


5 —=> = ———— Fe 
Easy to adjust, and as = Makes type as good or 
nearly automatic as any even better than foundry 
machine can possibly be. ; —_ type. 


trt SS SS RECENT INSTALLATIONS 


AVERAGE 7 i Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
PRODUCTION => = American Colortype Com- 
6-point... 4 Ibs. _ = pany, Newark, N. J. 


8-point... 6 Ibs. SS — - j 
10-point... 8 Ibs. 2 = : - £tt 
12-point. . . 10 Ibs. dui, 2 j 
fh eee as : a “4S | [a 200 Different Fonts Now 

-point...1 Ss. é Read 

30-point. . . 14 Ibs. US veil 
36-point...14 Ibs. ' More Every Month 
A 4 











Casts type EXACTLY AS THE FOUNDRIES MAKE [IT—absolutely accurate, smooth, and 
solid—not the “good enough” kind. No other machine outside of typefoundries does this 


PRICE, [r°0"s' cuicaco:? $1,400 | 


Additional Molds, each 
Matrices per set 


EASY TERMS 


Matrix Sets rented for 50c. per day (time in transit not charged for). 
Molds rented for $1.00 per day, Quad and Space Molds 50c. per day. 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
CuIcaco: 521 Wabash Ave. SAN FRANCISCO: 638 Sacramento St. NEw ORLEANS: 332 Camp St. 
ToroNTo: The Mergenthaler Co., Ltd., 35 Lombard St. 
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Border made up of three 6-point slugs—Nos. 69, 110, 111, and 112 being used. 





























Mr. Live Printer: 


There’s an opening in your town for a press that will 
fortify you against the indiscriminate price-cutter. You can 
go him one better and still make a FAT profit. 


The HARRIS AUTOMATIC OFFSET PRESS takes 


care of the situation. 
Satisfied users will testify to this fact. 


A postal will bring you information that will start a 
line of thought on profit-plucking. 


Drop us the postal. 





THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE FACTORY 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
Manhattan Building N ILES, OHIO 1579 Fulton 


Hudson Terminal Building 





























U. P.M. Vacuum # # 
Bronzing 
Machine 


RADICAL DEPARTURE 
FROM OLD METHODS 











Saves Bronze 
Increases Product 
Decreases Cost 





The disagreeable feature of bronze dust about the pressroom successfully overcome. 
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U. P. M. Continuous # 
Pile Feeder 


Has all the advantages of both Pile 
and Continuous Feeding Machines 











No Climbing : No Wedging 
No Stops for Loading 





Demonstrates the practicability of 
short runs for an automatic feeder. 


The DOUBLE ELEVATOR supplies a means for making the second impression without loss of time. 
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United Printing Machinery Co. 


246 Summer Street, BOSTON 12-14 Spruce Street, NEW YORK 
WESTERN AGENTS fo CANADIAN AGENTS 
WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY Co. ToRONTO Type Founpry Co., Ltd. 


337 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 70 York St., Toronto, Canada 















































THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER. 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co. Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Missouri; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha, Nebraska; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minnesota; St. 


Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis, Missouri ; Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington, District Columbia; The Barnhart Type Foundry Co., Dallas, Texas; 
National Paper & Type Co., City of Mexico, Vera Cruz, Monterrey, and Havana, Cuba. On the Pacific Coast—Pacific Printers Supply Company, Seattle, Wash. 


The Babcock Optimus 
The Babcock Optimus 


The “Plant of the Famous Harper Brothers,” New York, was written about 
in the April Printing Trade News. Of the many Optimus machines in use 
there Mr. John F. McCabe said: 

“The first presses we.came to were printing the covers for the next issue 
of the Weekly—Babcocks. The superintendent, with the true love and the keen 
eye of a connoisseur in good printing, pointed out to his visitor the many tell- 
ing features of these presses, according to my notebook somewhat as follows: 
“It has a great delivery; see how easily and evenly it throws out the sheet. We 
turn out some very clever—yes, some very beautiful work on these presses. 
Take it altogether, it is a delightful press. We use the Babcock on the color 
work for the Weekly and the Bazaar, and they turn out the very finest kind of 
product, as a reference to those publications will show.” 


The Babcock Optimus 


SET IN AUTHORS ROMAN AND AUTHORS ROMAN ITALIC, 
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Indestructible 
Steel Electrotypes 


We are the originators and only producers in the world of “STEEL” 
electrotypes. Our steel is deposited directly on the mold. This 
process is protected by patents covering both the process and means 
of manufacture and operation. It is the result of ten years of ex- 
perimenting by the inventor who is president of this company. 


Of Unequalled Merit 


The millionth impression as good as the first or best. 

Guaranteed to be non-rusting and non-corrosive. 

-Guaranteed to print from amy and all colors of inks, making them perfectly 
adaptable for color-work. 


Will outwear from three to four sets of copper electros and also outwear any other 
electro ever produced. 
Our special black-leading process by eliminating any necessity of friction permits 
the reproduction of the very finest half-tone detail. 
For extremely long runs they economize in make-ready, as One electro or ONe set 
of electros for color work will go through a run of a million. 
An invaluable proof of their unequalled merit lies in the fact that several concerns 
which have their own electrotyping plants are our patrons. 
Our ‘‘Heavy Shell’’ steel electros for all classes of printing, embossing, stamping, etc., 
on all kinds of stock, leather, rubber, burlap bagging, wood and even metals have 
been tested for eight months by nearly three hundred customers and have in all 
instances given the very best results as can be certified to by affidavits. 
We are prepared and fully equipped to produce any and 
-all kinds of ““CURVED”’ plates. 


All the above applies to our “Heavy Shell” Steel Electros 
With Two Plants in Operation We Can Give Service Never Before Equalled 





SPECIAL OFFER: We will make free of charge for any reliable printer in 
the United States a half-tone ‘‘steel’’ electro from any original be the screen 
ever so fine to prove that we can deliver and make good all our claims. 











Our Two-Cent Product 


For shorter runs and to take the place of copper or nickel electros 
We will deliver at TWO CENTS NET per square inch, ‘‘Thin Shell’’ Steel electros of flat, type, job, line work, etc. 
These ‘*Thin Shell’’ Steel electros, with the exception of length-of-run capacity, possess all the merits of our higher- 
priced ‘‘Heavy Shell’’ Steel electros and we guarantee them also to outlast and be superior to any other electro on the 
market. For ‘‘GURVED”’ and ‘‘Half-Tone’’ electros prices proportionately higher. 


The Steel Electrotype Company 


Main Foundry and Offices, 304-310 E. 23rd St., New York City 
Brooklyn Foundry, 192 Woodbine St. 
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Strathmore Talks 


[ No. 1] 


@ You never yet have seen a cheap or flimflam 
article or proposition advertised by high-grade 
printed matter unless it was desired to create the 
impression of high grade. 


@ If you have something good you certainly can not afford 
to create an atmosphere of cheapness. It is hard enough to 
get people to believe you have something good without 
giving them an impression to the contrary. 


@ There is nothing that will give a good or bad impression 
so surely as paper. It is, therefore, foolish and decidedly 


unnecessary to take any chances. 


@ The “STRATHMORE QUALITY” papers are 
good and choice enough for the finest article or proposition, 


and not a bit too good for the more ordinary things. All 
shown in the “STRATHMORE QUALITY” books: 


Strathmore Japan Old Stratford Book 

Strathmore Deckle Edge = Old Stratford Parchment Cover 
Strathmore Deed Old Cloister Cover 

Strathmore Parchment Rhododendron Cover and Folding Bristol 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U.S. A. 
| The ““STRATHMORE QUALITY”? Mills 
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(A New Dennison Store) 














An Invitation 
to Printers 


We want every printer in the United States 
to become better acquainted with Dennison, with 
Dennison Goods, with Dennison Methods. As 
a Printer you know that Dennison’s Tags are 
the World’s Standard, but do you know that at 


The 
a MIMMOOU 
Stores 


there are hundreds of other articles that Printers use and 
sell every day in the year? 


We extend a cordial invitation to every printer in the 
country to pay us a visit. Those doing business in cities 
where our stores are located or contiguous thereto will 
find a call mutually profitable. We want to convince 
you that not only are Dennison’s Tags the best the 
world affords, but that other goods that Dennison 
manufactures for Printers are equally high-grade and 
desirable. Visit us by all means—visit us as often 
as you can—we offer every facility at our command to 
help you make a good business better. 


Samples, information and prices on request 


The Tag Makers 
BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
26 Franklin St. NEW YORK, 1007 Chestnut St. 
15 John St. 
CHICAGO, Up-town Store, Twenty-Seventh St., ST. LOUIS, 
23 Randolph St. Bet. 5th Ave. and Broadway. 413 North 4th St. 
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Rebuilt Linotypes 








s 
- 


Model 1, Two-letter Linaigge 


All worn parts replaced by new. 





Guaranteed to produce as good a 
slug as from a new machine. 


All machines sold with new matni- 
ces and new spacebands. i — 


@ This is the only company that rebuilds 
Linotypes, that maintains a regular force of 
machinists and is equipped with up-to-date ee 
machinery. led) cise 
@ We have an exclusive special license | 
to use patented attachments in rebuilding 


Linotype machines. . aa | 3 — 


@ All parts used by us in rebuilding Lino- 
types are purchased from the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, and are made in the United States. Prompt delivery. Prices 
and terms on application. :: :: Q If you want other model Linotypes, wnite us. 





We have completed special tools and attachments for the accurate 
repairing of Spacebands. 


Price for Repairing Spacebands, each - - - 25 Cents 
WE GUARANTEE ALL OUR WORK. 


WRITE Us | | {iE 








RR If you have a Linotype to sell 
If you wish to buy a rebuilt Linotype 























Gutenberg Machine Company 


WILL S. MENAMIN, 545-547-549 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


President and General Manager. 
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EVERY TIME 


a business man makes the acquaintance of 


@orthmore Bond 


(it has the crackle ) 


that paper makes a firm friend. Its success as a medium-priced, high-grade, satisfactory paper 
(with serviceadility in every sheet and a wide range of colors and weights from which to choose) 
is due to the fact that it is better than anything we can say of it! 

It proves more than we claim —for its good qualities have a way of surprising those who 
thought they knew them all! 


(The samples we gladly send you will show why the sales are going up steadily. ) 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, anp NASHVILLE, TENN. 


BAY STATE PAPER COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS., anp NEW YORK, N.Y. 














As the largest producers of Electrotype Plates in the world, 
with a business created entirely on quality and service, we claim for our electrotypes 
an exact duplication and a printing quality equal to the original, and for our 
nickeltypes an extra wearing quality for long runs and for color printing. 


“The proof of the pudding is in the eating’’ and the publisher and printer that appreciates quality is 
respectfully invited to test our service. We also make designs, drawings, half-tones, zinc etchings, wood- 
cuts and wax engravings, but — we do no printing. 











407-425 Dearborn CHICAGO 





Street, 


























ge (Ove: PRICES are popular. If you are a buyer of Engravings 
you should have our Scale of Prices, the most complete, 
comprehensive and consistent scale ever issued. With it on your - 
desk, the necessity for correspondence is practically eliminated. 



























































MANUFACTURERS OF 


LETTERPRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC 






if CINCINNATI - NEW YORK - CHICAGO : ST LOUIS 
BUFFALO - PHILADELPHIA - MINNEAPOLIS: SAN FRANCISCO 





TORONTO - HAVANA: CITY OF MEXICO - BUENOS AIRES-LONDON 














THE AULT & WIBORG CO.’S 
DUPLEX. SEPIA. G. S. 831-14. 


























The Battle of Competition 


demands of the printer that he must reckon accurately his cost 
of production, the saving of machinery, loss of time, and protec- 
tion to employees — items of peculiar and vital importance in 
weighing and approximating the cost of overhead or operating 
expense. If the printer would step in line for his portion of 
business, the competition of to-day means that his plant must be 
equipped with modern devices. 


Electrical Speed Control for Printing-presses 


The practical printer knows from actual experience that 
individual ‘‘motor driven” presses are the most economical, and 
that the use of individual motors for power means a reduction in 
his power bill. 


‘*The Kohler System” 


affords the printer a thoroughly dependable Multiple Push- 
button control; can be operated from any part or position of a 
printing-press. 


Study “*The Kohler System” 


It is not complicated, nor is it expensive. It is a modern 
means of placing the operator in full control of his press; no 
matter what type of machinery you are operating or what your 
requirements are, **The Kohler System” will increase your 
output. Let us send you complete information, so that you may 
study its application to your needs. 

Remember, **The Kohler System” will meet the most 
exacting demands of every known form of machine which 
requires precise, accurate, instant and infallible control. 


Tell us the kind of machinery you use, its make, size, and the voltage of 
your power circuit, and we will send bulletins describing how we operate it. 





~ 


KOHLER BROTHERS 


CHICAGO 
Main Offices, 277 Dearborn St. 


NEW YORK OFFICE LONDON OFFICE 
1 Madison Avenue 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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LET US WORK WITH YOU 


And when we say this here we 
mean it literally. Our thirty-two 
(32) salesmen and travelling erect- 
ors are experts, trained by years 
of study and experience, in every 
way fully competent to confer and 
advise regarding your needs in 
Folding, Feeding, and Cutting 
Machinery. 











does not end with the advice given 


before the sale. It gives a full 
instruction in the use of each 
machine and follows that up by a 
continuous after service which 
inspects, instructs, and suggests 
regarding the care of and best 
results from each machine. 





DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


New York Chicago Boston 
Buffalo San Francisco 





Southern Agents Dodson Printers Supply Company, Atianta, Ga. 














FOLDERS 


72 sizes and 24 types, with an endless 
variety of attachments. A size and 
type for every variety of work. Your 
needs are completely met in this com- 
plete line. Popular sizes and styles 
carried in stock for quick shipment. 


FEEDERS 


For Presses, Folders, Ruling Machines, 
Sheet Feed Rotaries and Offset Presses. 
Types : Dexter Pile and Cross Continu- 
ous. We meet every known condition 
in automatic feeding. 
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CUTTERS 





Automatic Clamp Cutters for every use 
in the printing office, bindery, paper 
dealers, paper box manufacturing and 
allied uses. Our guarantee of complete 
satisfaction is the same on Cutters as 
on our other machines. 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


New York Chicago Boston 
Buffalo San Francisco 
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Southern Agents Dodson Printers Supply Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Seybold 20th Century 




















@ The machine that will do ABSOLUTELY 
PERFECT work. 


@ The machine that positively CAN NOT repeat. 
@ The machine built for fast, heavy cutting. 


@ The standard by which other cutting machines 
are judged. ? 





HTT TUT lid] LT HTT i Write for Descriptive Circulars and Prices. PTE THM 





THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO 


NEW YORK :: CHICAGO :: SAN FRANCISCO 








Tue J. L. Morrison Co. F. A. VennEY & Co. J. H. ScHROETER & Bro. Toronto Type Founpry Co., Lid. 
Canada Agents Southwestern and Mexican Agents Southern Agents Winni ‘ 
A innipeg, Manitoba 
Toronto Dallas, Texas Atlanta, Georgia Pes, 
































ELECTRIC DRIVE || The“Reliance” 


THE INDISPENSABLE PROOF PRESS 


FOR 


Photo-Engravers 


is an exceptionally 
well made, strong, 
powerful and rigid 
press, designed to meet 
the wants of engrav- 
ers in proof taking, and 
is beyond com- 
parison with any 
other hand press ever 
built, in the impor- 
tant points men- 
tioned above. 












Type D Motor geared to Cottrell Press. 


Electric Motor Equipments for Printing Presses and 
allied machines have been a special study with us, 
and we are able to give valuable and correct speci- 
fications necessary to drive all classes of machines 





Bed 12x14" “BABY” — Platen 9x12” 


economically. Our Bulletin No. 2,294 contains The excellent proofs resulting and the great amount of 
a very large list of plants we have thus equipped. time saved by its use, make this press an indispensable factor of 
the Photo-Engraver’s plant. SEVEN SIZES 


Send for a copy — it will interest you. 





MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY Paul Shniedewend & Co. Gincico 20. Bt 


ALSO SOLD BY 


= irtv- m WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY CO., 337 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
527-531 West Thirty-fourth St., CITY OF NEW YORK GEO. RUSSELL REED CO. = = Aapaet,  eponscscniyihte Sone 
CLIMSC (O. © = - ee ee FRANKFURT A. M., GERMANY 

BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES A. W. PENROSE & CO. - - - =; - Lonpon, E. C., ENGLAND 























In addition to the well-known line of 
Monitor Bookbinders’ Machinery 


we manufacture a complete line of 


Latham’s Monitor Box 
Wire Stitchers 


There is Economy in 
Buying the Best 


The perfect mechanical features and 
adjustments combine a Rapid, Noise- 
less, Economical and Simple machine. 


Several hundred in use in the most 








No. 3 Monitor 
Paper-box 
Stitcher. 
Stitching arm 


up-to-date Paper-box Factories in the 26 inches, 
inches above 
country. eo 
Twelve sizes and styles, for corner Sas 
stay or flat stitch. arm. 
Range of work from the smallest 
No. 2 Monitor Paper-box Stitcher. wire-stitched box to the sixty-inch 


11 inch arm, arm 44 inches above floor. de 
” shipping case. 








Descriptive circulars and prices on application. Manufactured in Chicago by 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO.), south ‘cana Sire, Chicago, Ill. 


BOSTON, MASS.—220 Devonshire Street NEW YORK — 8 Reade Street 
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When you have been sufficiently 
misled, by buying imitations of our 
product, drop us a line. 


Established 27 years ago. 





Togo” Catalog Folder 





Made by 


Brown Folding Machine Company 
ERIE, PA., U.S. A. 


New York AGENCIES Chicago 
Chas. A. Sturtevant & Co. Chas. A. Sturtevant & Co. 
38 Park Row London, W.C., J. Collis & Sons, 355 Dearborn Street 


42 Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road 
























































R. HOE & CO’S 
ROTARY OFFSET PRESS 


SPEEDY CONVENIENT RELIABLE 








= R.HOE 8CO.S5885"" Wer Sty eoone a 
e* 

oe eee | ey a I: Made for 

Hand or Automatic 

Feed 





E are now prepared to make prompt deliveries ot this press, which embodies not only the results 

of extensive experiments, but our long experience in the manufacture of printing machinery of 

various kinds. Constructed in the most substantial and symmetrical manner throughout, from 
the highest grade of materials, it stands in the same relation to other presses for this class of work as our 
regular Lithographic Presses do to other machines for printing from stone. @, It is simple and convenient 
(the mechanism being all on the outside, in reach of the operator), and when put to work on a job that 
requires accurate register, good impression and high speed, will not be found wanting. 


Do not invest in an Offset Press until you have seen this machine. 


FOR PRICE AND FURTHER PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


R. HOE & CO. 


504-520 Grand St.. NEW YORK 








ALSO AT 
192 Devonshire Street 143 Dearborn Street 160 St. James Street Borough Road 8 Rue de Chateaudun 
BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. MONTREAL, CAN. LONDON, S. E., ENG. PARIS, FRANCE 
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The Roll of Paper 





Shown in this illustration weighs 700 pounds. The 
length of the rolls will vary between 2% miles and 4 


miles. 


and an hour to go through one of our presses. 


It takes these rolls of paper between a half-hour 


The 


weight of an average edition of Tue Lapiss’ Home 
JourNaL is in excess of a million and a half pounds. 
Our annual expense, just for white paper, for both our 
publications is about a million and a quarter dollars. 


If you will ponder these figures a 
little, you will realize how enormous 
are the circulations of THe Lapigs’ 
Home Journat and THE SatuRDAY 
Eveninc Post. These circulations 
have been reached, we are willing to 
believe, by cooperation of two busi- 
ness forces. One of these forces is 
the quality of our magazines them- 
selves. We attempt—and, most 
people grant, successfully—to make 
our magazines the best of their kind. 








THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


But; even beyond that, we try by 
consistentadvertising to show people 
thatthey arethebest. Itisn’tenough 
to make good goods; you must 
persuade the buyer, so that he, too, 
believes in your goods; and some- 
times a word of persuasion counts 
more than a few. decimal points of 
quality. A good product, and then 
good advertising, hitched abreast — 
this team wins. You can drive 
such a team yourself. 



















































C, B. COTTRELL & SONS Co. 
FLAT DELIVERY ROTARY PRESS 


which are an important factor in making the “magazines the best of their 
kind” (see opposite page). The Curtis Publishing Company will have 
nothing but the best possible quality of output, and know how to get it. 
They are using forty-three (43 ) Cottrell rotary presses, and have orders in the 
factory for fifteen more — twelve four-color rotaries, and three double two- 


|= Ladies’ Home Journal is printed on these Cottrell Rotary Presses, 


color rotaries. 





What are YOUR requirements? We were the first to adapt the rotary 
principle to fine work, and our twenty years of experience in building such 
presses is at your service. Flat delivery, or folded into signatures — one color 
or more — pasted or plain —all we want to know is what vou need. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 279 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
Works: WESTERLY, R. I. 

















Fuller Folders and Feeders 
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FULLER AUTOMATIC FEEDER FOR PRINTING PRESS 


We guarantee an increase in production of ten to twenty-five per cent over hand feeding, absolutely perfect register 
and a saving in wastage of paper. 
We make Automatic Feeders for all-kinds of machines designed to handle paper in sheets, 


THOUSANDS ‘IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 








FULLER COMBINATION JOBBING FOLDER 


Handles sheets from 12 inches by 16 inches to 38 inches by 50 inches in any weight of paper without wrinkling or buckling. Folds 
and delivers 8, 12, 16, 24 and 32 pages. Book or Periodical Imposition. Also long 16’s, 24’s and 32’s two or more ‘‘on.’’ 














E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


Fisher Building 28 READE STREET ines 


CHICAGO NEW YORK NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Auto-Clamp Power 
$450 to $600 $240 to $440 


UNEQUALED IN 


Design, Construction, Ease and Speed of Operation 
The GOLDING PAPER CUTTERS combine 


the perfection of forty years’ experience in the 
manufacture of Printing and Cutting Machinery 


Golding Mfg. Co. [ Established 1869 ] Franklin, Mass. 








PTT UT 











Lever Pearl 
$140 to $175 $40 to $77 

















ALDERLEY TATU UUHTE ITT 


BRONZING MACHINES 


FOR LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 
GUARANTEED IN EVERY RESPECT 



















THER specialties 
manufactured and 
imported by us: 

Reducing Machines, 

Stone- grinding 
Machines, 

Ruling Machines, 


Parks’ Renowned 


Litho. Hand Presses, 


Steel Rules and 
Straight-edges, 


Lithographic Inks, 
Lithographic Stones 


Bronze 
Powders 





and Supplies. 
q Sole Agents for the Patented April 5, 1904 
UniedSataandCan Reet OO a 
Cdk Teoke ts Senne a 
pers— none genuine “MANUFACTURED BY 








19 EAST 21ST STREET, NEW YORK 


without the water-mark 
on every sheet. ROBERT MAYER &z CO. Factory — Hoboken, N.J. San Francisco 


Chicago Office— Monon Bldg., 324 Dearborn St. 
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ROTARY CARD CUTTERS 


For cutting high-grade cards in 


quantities at a minimum cost. 


Index Cards 
Record Cards 
Visiting Cards 
Business Cards 


Cut so uniform that a pack of cards has 
the appearance of a solid block. The 
product from each set of knives collated 
by adjustable receiving boxes. 


Machines from 36 to 144 inches wide. 


For cutting small lots of cards, we build 
Hand Shears and Card Choppers specially 


designed for accurate work. 


Chas. Beck Paper 
Company, Limited 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 












































LEST YOU FORGET--- 
Here are the WORONOCO BOOKS again. 


@ They are now being distributed, and we hope we have all responsible 
printers, publishers, advertising agencies, designers, etc., on our list; still, no 
doubt, there are some among the missing. When we find an address the 
books are going, but what's the use of waiting to see whether we find you. 
White in and let us know you are doing business at the same old---or some 
new---stand. 

@ The books are the kind you like to show customers; they will help you 
to find out what they want; give them and you ideas. The papers are the 
kind you like to use, for they are not only practical, but they make a job 
look as though it had some attention, was meant for business and not “bally 
rot,” as the Englishman would say. | 


WORONOCO PAPER CO. 
WORONOCO, MASS., U. S. A. 
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THE PEERLESS PERFORATOR 


[: is distinguished for the 








rapidity and perfection of 
its work, makes a clean and 
thorough perforation at a high 
rate of speed, and is adjustable 
to a wide range in the thickness 
of the stock it will perforate. 





SELLING AGENTS 


EC. PULLER CO. . 2+ ss NEw York, N.Y. 
GANE BROS..& CO... .:. «. CHICAGO, ILL. 
T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN. . . . CHiIcAco, IL. 
THEJ.L.MORRISON CO. . . . Toronto, Ont. 
T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN. . . . LOonpon, Enc. 
S.MOCHMANSEE . «4 ws ws ws BERLIN, GERMANY 
MIDDOWS- BROS. ...°s 6 & « SypDNEy, N.S.W. 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO., CAPE Town, S. AFRICA 





Manufactured by 


A.G.BURTON’S SON 


133 to 159 South Clinton Street 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


E..C. PULLER CG6;, ) : 

28 Reade St., New York { Sole Eastern Agents 
THE J. L. MORRISON CO., Sole Agents for Canada 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO., 
Agents for South Africa and India 

































GALLY 
IMPROVED 

UNIVERSAL 
PRESSES 


30 x 44 inside chase. The Largest 
in the World. 


The Cutting and Creasing Presses are built in 5 styles and 
are the Most Powerful and Largest Made 
in the World. 


No.1 - - - 20x30 insidechase No.2 - - 23% x31 inside chase 
No. 1% = 22%x304% “ No.3 - - 27x40 ss 
No. 4 - - 30 x 44 inside chase 


aie 4 Styles Printing Presses — 5 Combinations 
17 x 25 inside chase. The largest Platen Printing- 3 Styles Embossing Presses 
Press in the World. 


IMPROVED STYLES 
Quarto Medium, inside chase, -- 10x15 Embosser No. I, inside chase, - 21% x22 


Stamping Press 











Half Medium, -- 13x19 Embower No. 2, - = 24x26 Sold by all reputable dealers in the world 
Half Super Royal ‘s -- 14x22 Stamper No. 3, ai -- 24x26 
Super Royal No. 4, “* -- 17x25 Send for Catalogue or ask nearest Dealer 





THE NATIONAL MACHINE CO., 111-135 Sheldon Street, Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
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TRACE MARS UNC trRADE MaRA 


ESTABLISHED 1830 





To the Trade: We beg to announce a new 


y Coes Knife 


% . oo which weare selling as our“ New 
Process” Knife. We have been 
supplying this knife in its improved form 
for over a year to our largest customers 
with the best results. 
It is sold on our regular list at no 
advance im price. 
Following our established habit of 
raising quality to the customer at no 
extra expense to him. 














COES’ RECORDS Same package. 
morc" “"* 1 Same warrant. Ask us. 


First to absolutely refuse to join 
the Trust (1893). 


First to use special steels for 
paper work (1894). 


First to use a special package .) INC. 
(1901). 
First to print and sell by a oring oes O. 
DEPARTMENT COES WRENCH CO 


‘‘printed in figures’’ Price- 








list (1904). : NT COES WRE? co. 
“ieee Worcester, Massachusetts 
COES 





Is Always Best! 








New York OrFriceE—G. V. ALLEN, 21 Murray Street 
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ANOTHER ENDORSEMENT OF 


HAMILTON'S essea 


COMPOSING-ROOM FURNITURE 








There are printing-offices in Amsterdam, Holland, dating 
back closely to Gutenberg’s time in the latter part of the 
fourteenth century. 

In some of these offices the original furniture as first 
installed is still in place, worn and weathered by the 


The furniture of twenty years ago is now antiquated, 
out of date, and such an equipment is not economical. 
The printing plants that have been modernized are the 
money-makers of to-day. The competition is of the present, 
not of the past, and it can not be met successfully with 








ravages of time, and the wear and tear incident to its long- 
continued use. 

The most conspicuous example of these old-time printing 
plants has been converted into a museum now owned by 
the government, and it is a place of interest to printers 
who visit Amsterdam and who come from all quarters of 
the globe, This is still a valuable printing-oftice plant, not 
from an economical standpoint so far as actual printing is 


other than present-day equipment. This fact is so obvious 
that it needs no further elaboration. 

We are continually modernizing printing plants — that's 
our business. We are going to keep everlastingly at it. 
Perhaps to-morrow we will reéquip the composing-room of 
your most intimate competitor. Wouldn’t you rather lead 
than follow the lead of your competitor? 


~ 
= 
= 
ss 
= 
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5 teres avcer 





concerned, but sentimentally it is of the utmost interest to 
every printing-office proprietor. 

A study of the equipment in this office will show the 
difference between the appliances of that early date as 
compared with those now in use. Naturally the contrast is 
forcibly impressed upon the practical printer’s mind, but 
this difference has been a matter of slow process. The 
evolution has been gradual, and there are thousands of 
composing-rooms still in the intermediate state of the 
change, not only in Europe, but throughout the United 
States and all North and South America. 


With an office equipped with old-fashioned furniture, we 
can accomplish a saving in floor space of from 25 per cent 
to 50 per cent, and in labor from 5 per cent to 20 per cent. 
It’s up to us to show you how this can be accomplished. 

Fill out the attached coupon, mail it to us and we will 
have our representative show you what can be done toward 
modernizing your composing-room. Don’t build an addi- 
tion — don’t spread over the earth, but do more business 
in the same quarters at a less cost. 


Let us send you a copy of ‘‘Composing-room Economy.” 


Results accomplished in a representative Iowa printing plant 


THE HAMILTON MFG. CO., Two Rivers, Wis.: Decorah, Iowa, August 7, 1909. 
Gentlemen,—We have just arranged the furniture which we bought of you several months ago, and we are now in position 
to say that the equipment which your representative figured out for us fits our purpose exactly. We have been using furni- 
ture which was ‘‘good enough’’ for thirty years, so that this new furniture undoubtedly saves us about one-half the space, 
and we are convinced that it must save the typesetter considerable time. We are very much pleased with your serv- 
ices in laying out a plan to scale. Yours truly, B. ANUNDSEN, 
Publisher of ‘‘Posten’’ and 


THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Factories . . TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Eastern Office and Warehouse . . RAHWAY, N. J. 















We are 
interested 

in the ques- 
tion of Modern- 
ized Furniture and 
we would like to have 
your representative show 
us a floor plan of our compos- 
ing-room as you would rearrange 
it, with a view to our installing such 
furniture as you can show us would soon 
be paid for in the saving accomplished. 


**Ved Arnen.’’ 





ALL PROMINENT DEALERS SELL HAMILTON GOODS 





A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed 
free to every inquiring printer. 
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*) HE fact that 

we produce 

, more cylin- 

der and job- 

x“ press rollers 

for Chicago printing in- 

dustries than do all other 

roller-makers combined, 

is evidence of our ability 

toserve a discriminating 

demand with best rollers 

at all seasons and at the 
right price. 


The Buckie Printers’ 
Roller Co. 


Chicago St. Paul Detroit 





Fortieth Year Established 1869 
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Largest Manufacturers | The use of 
of BOXBOARD -U D * | United Products 
in the World | coe, a The Only Way 
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United Boxboard Company 


General Offices, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 





CLAY COATED LITHOGRAPH BLANKS AND BOXBOARDS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
ALSO 


THOMSON JUTE, STRAWBOARD, NEWSBOARD, BINDERS’ BOARD, 
ICE-CREAM AND OYSTER-PAIL BOARDS 
LOCKPORT PATENT COATED, TAG AND DOCUMENT MANILAS 





EXCLUSIVE SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 


Boston STRAWBOARD Co. - - - - 46 Federal St., Boston, Mass. PHILADELPHIA STRAWBOARD CoO., 127 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MANHATTAN STRAWBOARD Co. - 141 Wooster St., New York City QUEEN CiTy PAPER Co. - - 420 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
MANUFACTURERS STRAWBOARD Co., - 6 Sherman St., Chicago, Il. Sr. Louis BoxspoarpD Co. - - - 112 N. Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


UniTED BoxBOARD Co., 32 N. St. Paul St , Rochester, N.Y. 











es For Fine Work © 








In addition to its high speed and easy running 
qualities, the 


CHALLENGE-GORDON 


has the thorough ink distribution and minute 
register essential in handling high-grade work. 
The big, noiseless, one-piece ink disc makes 
nearly one-fourth turn at each impression. 
The accurately milled cam and perfectly fit- 
ting parts are an insurance of fine working 
quality. 

Send for our handsome new 

folder on Challenge-Gordons. 

















Manufactured by 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 
Grand Haven, Mich., U.S. A. 
































All the Type You Want 
for Two Dollars a Font 








ITH the introduction of our 
New Model Typecasting 
Machine, we offer a plan 


whereby the printer may 
procure all of his type—from 5 to 48 
point—at a cost of but $2 per font. 
Thompson Typecasters have been in 
successful commercial use by some 
of the largest printing houses in the 
United States as well as some of the 
smaller ones for more than a year. 
It is the only typecaster 





which uses every make of 
matrix— Linotype, Mono- 
type, Compositype and 
Our Own Make. Costs less 
to install, less to operate, 
and gives best results. 


Write for Literature and 
Sample Type 





Thompson Type 


Machine Company 
120-130 Sherman St., Chicago. 
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What Better Evidence Do 
You Need? 


@] Printers can not be blamed for not taking 
hold of the new things, all claiming to be 
the best; but when devices of merit, 
that have stood the test, are offered, 
then an investigation should be 
made. Suppose you digest 
the test made by the 
Binner-Wells Co., wr TEX 
ee and fifap Sw : a 
note what . By used your Reg- 
x ister Hooks and 
Bases for a number of 
years with the most grati- 
fying results. The fact that 
we continue to order them ought 


to be sufficient proof that we con- 
sider them the best to be had.”’ 


The Rouse System 
of Hooks 


means a wonderful curtailment of time—a money- 
saver to the printer. Years of practical manufacturing 
of the Rouse Register Hooks eliminate any question of 
newness, but supply the printer with a perfect time-saving 
lock-up system at a nominal cost. Beware of.infringements; 
investigate first the original Rouse Register Hook. 








MADE ONLY BY 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


Originators of Point-System Bases 


61-63 Ward Street ; : : . CHICAGO 




















For the Printer who has 
Long Runs 


THE SCOTT LINE OF PRINTING-PRESSES is particularly complete for the 
production of large contracts, and embraces every known form of machine. Our 
Sheet-feed Rotary Two-revolution Press advertised last month is the simplest form 
of Rotary intended for medium-length runs of good work, or long runs of the finest 
quality of half-tone and color printing. 


THE FAMOUS SCOTT ALL-SIZE ROTARIES are made in three sizes and in several styles, with 
and without All-Size Rotary Folders. These machines are especially desirable for the job-printer who has 
several different sizes of sheets, and who may be called upon to produce other sizes. Their range is prac- 
tically unlimited. More than thirty are in successful operation in this country alone. 


SCOTT ROTARY MAGAZINE PRESSES are built in many styles and to fill any requirements. They 
are made 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 or 6 pages wide, feed from any number of rolls, print any number of colors, produce 
any number of pages, feed in covers and insert sheets, and deliver the products in signatures, or the entire 
magazine assembled, covered and pasted, or wire-stitched. Patented Automatic Oiling and Roll Tympan 
devices are arranged so that either or both may be used, as desired. Finest quality of work guaranteed. 


“Tell us your requirements—we have the Press” 


No matter what your problem is, write us fully about it, send us samples of what you want to do, and 
our experience is at your command. All inquiries are treated strictly confidential and there is no charge 
for our services. 








WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY Diniimain Mit 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


CaBLE ADDRESS —‘‘ WALTSCOTT,” NEw York. Codes used — A-B-C (5th Ed.) and our own. 








New YorK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 


41 Park Row 
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<=> “FOOL PROOF” <= 


The above picture is not a representation of the type of machine designated 
by our caption, so frequently used, with apparent exaltation, by certain 
constructors, who deserve to have a similar kind of clients. 


The man behind the tympan, he who realizes the highest attainable results 
from a refined tool, must possess manual dexterity and mental acumen. 


A fool-proof mechanism to that kind of an artisan neither requires nor incites 
the exercise of his intelligence: one had better swing a sledge. 


A sand-glass and a chronometer will each mark time, but—! 


JOHN THOMSON PRESS COMPANY 


Printing and Embossing Press Manufacturers 


253 LROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE RELIABLE 


BROWN & CARVER 
CUTTERS 


For Paper, Lithographs, Books, Boxes, Board, Cloths, Tin Foil, Leather, etc. 


The Oswego : The Brown & Carver : The Ontario 








Oswego Bench 


With new, easy balanced lever. 
Two sizes, 16 and 19 inches, 
and 19 inches on stand. 











DO YOU KNOW THAT AT OSWEGO there is an organization of experts who 


think of nothing else but cutting machines; who, with the advantage of over a third of a century’s experi- 
ence, are devoting their entire energies to the problem of cutting accurately and with the least expenditure for power, and within 
the minimum floor space, any kind of material or manufacture? To dothis there are NINETY different sizes and styles of 
OSWEGO Cutters, each one with several improvements on no other, and one of these NINETY OSWEGO Cutters has 
features exactly adapted to your special needs. A constant study of the latest demands of the trade, not only in the 
United States but also in Europe, and the immediate adoption of any feature that increases the efficiency of these cutters insure 
your always having the advantage of the latest practices and the latest improvements whenever you buy a BROWN & CARVER 
or OSWEGO Cutter. Starting with the 16-inch OSWEGO Bench Cutter and going up to an 84-inch Automatic Clamp Cutter, 
these machines are made Automatic Clamp, Semi-Auto Clamp, Hand Clamp, Small Power, Hand-Wheel Drive, Hand Lever, 
Bench Lever and Die-Cutting Presses, with many special production-increasing attachments, and are all generally in finished 


~~ QSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, JR., Proprietor 


OSWEGO .. . NEW YORK 


NEW YORK BRANCH, 150 Nassau Street CHICAGO BRANCH, 347 Dearborn Street 
WALTER S. TIMMIS, MANAGER J. M. IVES, MANAGER 





The only factory making Cutting Machines exclusively, and the only one making a complete line of Cutting Machines. 
GET IN TOUCH WITH US—YOU WILL BE GLAD OF IT. The 1909 Catalogue is a little different. 

















THE PAY-ROLL PAYS FOR 
The Falcon Automatic Platen Press 


Will automatically Some of the Users 
feed, print and de- ¢ AsHBY PrintinG Co. . . Erie, Pa. 
liver any weight of es he Wiser Garrison Co., New York 
stock from onion- wee BRACELAND Bros. . . Philadelphia 


skin to cardboard. BAKER -VAWTER Co., 
Benton Harbor 


Feeds from the top # > . Es =, ©, \ | LONGAKER, PRENTICE Philadelphia 
of the pile. 1 =i /* \ CHAMBERLAIN MEDICINE Co., 
, % eS Des Moines 
Speed, 142 ~ y ve Bes Unitep Druc Co. Boston 
3,500 per hour. nn | Ma} EF. Rvcc & Co Winnipeg 
Pri Mirae 5 Geo. Rice & Sons . Los Angeles 
rints J Fs Ss Kincs.ey, Motes & Couuins Co., 


from flat forms. > Los Angeles 
‘ SPEAKER-HINES PRINTING Co., 


No expert required. / 2S f oY Detroit 
New York 





Absolute register. 


Size, inside chase, . . . .« © «© « « 18% x12 inches. 





The Express Falcon Platen Press 


This press with Automatic Envelope Feed and Delivery is the fastest and most 

economical press for printing envelopes that has yet been produced. Speed, 4,500 

envelopes per hour. The Automatic Envelope Feed Attachment can be removed and 

the Hand-feed Board substituted in five minutes, when flat sheets can be fed at the 
speed of 3,000 to 3,500 per hour. 


Size, inside chase, . . . . «© «© «+ «+ 1054x7% inches. 





COLLIERS 
THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street — 
NEW YORK 


Gentlemen,—We have had your Express Falcon Press 
in our place now about six months, and so far it has been 
entirely satisfactory to us. Weare running envelopes from 
3,500 to 5,000 per hour on it and getting very satisfactory 
results, and also find that it can be hand fed at least 3,000 
per hour. The press is particularly adaptable to this sort 
of work as it has all the advantage of high speed and forms 
may still be changed on it as quickly as on an ordinary job 
press. So far we are very much pleased with its work. 


(Signed) FrLoyp E. WILDER, 
WITH AUTOMATIC FEED AND DELIVERY Ass’t Sup't. WITH HAND FEED AND AUTOMATIC DELIVERY 
FOR ENVELOPES FOR FLAT STOCK 





FURTHER PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO 


Auto Falcon & Waitte Die Press Company, Limited 


Successors to AMERICAN FALCON PRINTING PRESS COMPANY) 
OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS 
Rand-McNally Building, 160 Adams Street, Chicago 


Factory — DOVER, N. H. 


GENERAL WESTERN SELLING AGENT © PACIFIC COAST SELLING AGENTS 
D. H. CHAMPLIN, 342 Rand-McNally Building, CH1caGo, ILLINoIs. Gro. R1cE & Sons, 350 Los Angeles St., Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, 
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The Waite Die and Plate Press 








c | : - Inks, Wipes and 

Used by Jie y a Prints at 

eS Ea) si _ One Operation. 
the i 

' cng PSD Does Heavy 
leading _ Pose Frit Embossing 
. ee | \Se or Prints from the 

Die Press ; ‘ oe finest line- 


: ae | ny engraved plates 
Printers | oily. fi at the same speed. 


YSN 44 - 1,500 to 2,000 
all over the ee alan 


impressions per 


world 2s rr 




















The only Die Press on the market that will give a hairline register. 





The ‘‘Waite’’ saves its extra cost over ordinary die presses many times a year. 


The Wiper on the ‘‘Waite’’ is absolutely perfect, its curved surface and the 
compound movement imparted to it while in contact with the die, not only 
effect a more thorough wiping and produce a higher grade of work, .nd with 
less wear to the die than is possible on any other die press, but this is done 
with the use of a-40-lb. wiping paper, whereas other die presses do not use 
less than 60-lb.; just 50 per cent heavier. 


Built.in three sizes — 3 x 2 inches, 5x3 inches, 8x4 inches. 





SAMPLES OF WORK AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION 





Auto Falcon & Waite Die Press Company, Ltd. 


(Successors to American Falcon Printing Press Co.) 
OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS 


’ Rand-McNally Building, 160 Adams Street, Chicago 


Factory at Dover, N. H. 
Western Selling Agent Pacific Coast Selling Agent 
D. H. Cuampuin, Rand-McNally Building, Chicago Geo. Rice, Jr., 350 Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Eastern Selling Agent: S. P. Patmer, 346 Broadway, New York City 
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Copyright, 1909, by The Inland Printer Company. 
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THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 
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$3.00 per year, in advance. 
TERMS < Foreign, $3.85 per year. 
Canada, $3.60 per year. 


PERSONALITIES IN THE PRINTING TRADES. 


BY A. H. MCQUILKIN. 


NO. V.— GEORGE L. ALEXANDER. 


Be ss a MAN from Calgary said, the 


\Y other day, “Do you know 
George Alexander?” Being 
assured in the affirmative, he 
offered the unnecessary in- 


Just why George L. Alexan- 
der is a prince would take a 
good many stickfuls of solid 
‘x matter to define. Besides, 

Bill Langton says so, too, and 

that goes. Bill is all right. Bill can take Kanakas 
and make fine color-printers out of them, for Bill 
knows all about printing and can work its princi- 
ples and theories and practices into the system of 
anything animate that comes under his supervision. 
George L. Alexander manages the American Type 
Founders Company’s interests in San Francisco. 
When he goes after anything it becomes the object 
of his existence. He has an exaggerated power of 
concentration and is unable to forget. He is also 
hospitable. But that is no eccentricity in San 
Francisco. When you land in San Francisco you 
are treated as one who is rescued from the terrors 
of drouth and starvation. The course of treatment 
is agreeable and continuous, but, to a man accus- 
tomed to sleep sometimes, it is occasionally puz- 
zling. Just at this time of writing, August 4, but 
dating back to 1865, George L. Alexander appeared 
upon the scene at Wareham, Massachusetts. His 
father was a Methodist minister, George S. Alex- 
ander. After the manner of Methodist ministers 
of early days, and of some of them of later days, he 
moved about the country a great deal, and the early 
remembrances of life of the “ prince” were of the 














formation, “ He is a prince! ”> 


plains section, as he was carted to Nebraska City, 
Nebraska, in 1868, where his father had gone to 
grow up with the West and convert the Indians. 

Young George had opportunity to gather expe- 
rience in various towns and cities as the family 
moved from place to place, Nebraska City, Peru, 
Lincoln, etc. Then the great change came that 
makes life for a time seem strange and unreal. 
His mother died. The housekeeping was broken 
up and the family moved to Illinois. In Illinois 
George attended school in winter and worked on a 
farm in summer. So, both body and mind were 
wholesomely developed. Then, after four years, the 
father’s health failing, a move was made back to 
Nebraska. Settlement was made at Syracuse, 
where the elder Alexander purchased a small coun- 
try newspaper, the Syracuse Journal. The first 
experience in the printing art, however, was 
acquired by young George at Homer, Nebraska, 
where, on Friday afternoons, he was employed in 
running a hand roller over the forms of a Wash- 
ington hand press, while the editor did the heavy 
work. 

After his father bought the Syracuse Journal, 
young George went into the office as an apprentice, 
working there two or three years. Then, with the 
view of getting more experience as a printer, he 
went to Buffalo, New York, in 1885. Here he 
worked in the job department of the Buffalo Times 
for about eight months. He then returned to 
Nebraska and attended the Methodist College, in 
York, working at the case in the York Times’ office 
to pay his way through school. He stayed in the 
school until that institution was moved to Lincoln, 
and then attended to the local writing and outside 
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work of the York Times, which was at that time 
established as a small country daily paper. 

About this time the Times branched out in the 
ready-print business, by printing half-sheets for a 
few of the small papers in the surrounding towns. 
This work gradually increased and enlarged until 
the Times published a list of about one hundred 
papers, practically all of which George L. secured 
by traveling through the State of Nebraska. This 
list of ready-prints was finally so firmly estab- 
lished that the Western Newspaper Union and the 
A. N. Kellogg Company Union quit fighting the 
Nebraska Newspaper Union, as the Times ready- 
print concern was called, 
and took them into the 
fold. Upon the comple- 
tion of this arrangement 
Alexander made a con- 
tract for one year with 
the Western Newspaper 
Union, traveling over the 
State of Texas for the 
Dallas Newspaper Union, 
where they were having 
a fight with Palmer & 

Rey, of San Francisco, 

the latter concern having 

established a ready-print 

business in Galveston 

and San Antonio. Alex- 

ander’s business in Texas 

was to get contracts for 

such papers as_ were 

taken away from the 

Western Newspaper 

Union, in which work he 

was employed for about 

three months, when Pal- 

mer & Rey sold out to the 

Western Newspaper 

Union. Then Mr. Palmer offered Alexander a posi- 
tion to travel for Palmer & Rey on the Pacific 
coast. Alexander secured a release from his con- 
tract with the Western Newspaper Union and took 
the position in California in 1889, traveling for 
Palmer & Rey and covering the entire Pacific 
coast, until that concern sold out to the American 
Type Founders Company in 1892. He continued 
with the latter company as traveler, covering the 
Pacific coast from San Diego to Vancouver, until 
1896, when the American Type Founders Com- 
pany established him in Los Angeles, in care of a 
small stock under the charge of the San Francisco 
house. In October, 1898, he was sent to take charge 
of the company’s branch in Portland, Oregon, 
where he remained about fifteen months. 

In January, 1899, he was married to Miss 
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Mabel Cobb, of York, Nebraska, an old schoolmate, 
and the following year was appointed manager of 
the American Type Founders Company branch at 
San Francisco. In reéstablishing the printing 
industry in San Francisco, after the fire, the 
American Type Founders Company took a most 
important part, and the printers of that city are 
indebted to the company to a degree unparalleled, 
so far as known, in any other industry or circum- 
stance. The judgment used in carrying out the 
liberal policy of the company under the unusual 
and trying circumstances of the earthquake and 
fire was a test of the rarest efficiency, and the 
enduring work that Alex- 
ander did at that time 
must always remain a 
personal gratification to 
him — work in which the 
element of human feel- 
ing entered so largely. 
Now, that the princi- 
ples which the writer of 
these notes has advocated 
are meeting acceptance, 
there is much criticism 
of the supply houses for 
the liberal policies they 
have at times followed in 
the giving of credits. 
The printer has seldom, 
through associations or 
in any other way, con- 
ferred with the supply 
houses in a friendly way 
for the protection of the 
trade. The printer has 
always wanted all the 
favorable terms he him- 
self can get, but objects 
to the other fellow hav- 
When the printers can 


ing any consideration. 
meet the supplymen and agree to make payments 
and to buy on terms that will be stiff enough to 
insure the trade against irresponsibles entering 
into the business, the business affairs of the print- 


ing trade will take a rosy complexion. To hark 
back to the liberal terms made at the time of the 
San Francisco fire, when everybody vied with 
everybody else to give aid and encouragement — 
who then criticized the liberal spirit that dictated 
the policy of the American Type Founders Com- 
pany and other supply houses? If the tools of the 
trade had not been furnished, where would the 
trade have gone? What of the thousands of work- 
men seeking employment, and no material to work 
with? Let the San Franciso printer blame whom 
he will, the remedy is in his own hand. 
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SOME THOUGHTS FOR PROOFREADERS AND 
EMPLOYERS. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

SHOR many years I have been writ- 
ing something every month having 
some special bearing on the work 
of proofreading. I have a habit of 
accounting for this continued ac- 
ceptance of my lucubrations by 
attributing it to abstention from 
perpetual faultfinding. Almost 

every printed mention of proofreading seems to be 
made for the one purpose of exploiting uncor- 
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could not themselves do the work half as well as 
the unfortunate victims have done it. How many 
errors, and of what nature, a proofreader should 
be allowed to pass without losing his place is a 
relative question, to be determined by every 
employer individually. 

It is worth while to devote a separate para- 
graph to the remark that employers have often 
found themselves worse off because of having dis- 
charged a proofreader as incompetent, by reason 
of the fact that the successors of the discharged 
one are more incompetent. An incident of my 


own experience as proofreader on a morning 
newspaper may illustrate a kind of valuable wis- 
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rected errors. And this time they are to be promi- 
nently the subject of part of my preachment, 
which may be properly introduced by the assertion 
that authors and editors make and pass errors 
quite as often as proofreaders do. But the authors 
and editors “ have the bulge” on the mere readers, 
because they are not liable to the natural result for 
employees too often caught short — discharge. 
Many proofreaders are discharged by men who 


dom on the part of the composing-room foreman, 
who was my immediate employer. Having occasion 
once to censure me for leaving an error, he inci- 
dentally told me he had been ordered a dozen times 
to discharge me. Other foremen often have occa- 
sion to disregard such editorial orders, but the one 
with the nerve to do it is a rara avis. The reason 
in this case was that the proofreader in question 
got things done so that the make-up had the type 
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when he wanted it, and that kind of man was not 
at command in shoals, as they learned practically 
when he went “ higher up.” 

A little more confession may not be amiss. I 
am personally inclined toward lenity for proof- 
readers who fall short, up to a certain point, which 
point is indeterminate, so far as one person’s 
stating it for guidance of others is concerned. My 
reason for this is largely the knowledge of my own 
shortcomings. More than once I have seen sen- 
tences in print that I knew were just as I had 
written them, and yet did not say what I intended 
to say. Sometimes a little more thought on the 
part of the proofreaders, leading to a query at 
least, would have been helpful, and it would prob- 
ably have come from the best readers. A certain 
kind of error that has come often in proofs is not 
so readily excusable. Archbishop Trench has been 
often cited in my articles, and proofs sent to 
me, presumably after thorough correction in the 
printing-office, have almost always had French 
instead of Trench—too often for any possibility 
of its having been so in copy. 

The poorest work in proofreading is evidently 
done by revisers. There are two particularly 
plain reasons for this, both amenable to easy 
reform, but both probably of a kind that will pre- 
vent general reform. Here is where some exam- 
ples of inexcusable failure in correcting may be 
instanced, and they are of actual recent occur- 
rence, all happening within a few days, and 
typical of the work in which they were found, on 
author’s proofs signed by a reviser in the printing- 
office. 

The work contains a large biographical list, a 
very prominent part of which comprises the dates 
of birth and death. On a page-proof of this list, 
sent to the editors after they had already corrected 
it thoroughly in slips, within a space of two thou- 
sand ems, four dates were found with figures 
transposed, as, in one case,. what was 1780 on the 
latest galley-proof appeared as 1870 in the page. 
In another part of the work a man was said to 
have held sovereignty of a country in the year 603, 
and to have died in 602; the date 602 was a print- 
er’s error, for the reprint copy said 603. The 
page said that one man was born in 1100 and died 
in 1880, where the galley-proof had 1800 as the 
birth-date, and in a line which any reviser should 
certainly have read carefully, because so much of 
it was changed. In one place the word philosopher 
had been written philos., to assure restriction to 
one line of space, and in the next line was the word 
navigator. On his first proof the editor added 
opher to philos. The compositor put the added 
letters in the wrong line, and the reviser did not 
correct it, so that the next proof sent to the editor 
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actually had navigatoropher in it! Of course this 
could have happened only through failure of the 
reviser to look at these lines at all. 

There’s a reason for this bad work (which — the 
bad work — is very common), and it is an old one, 
and likely to continue. In fact, there are, as said 
above, more reasons than one. A saying peculiarly 
applicable to proofreaders is cited from Horace 
in the dictionaries, Vitiis nemo sine nascitur 
(translated, No one is born without faults). The 
best proofreader is sure occasionally to leave an 
error uncorrected. But good readers will not miss 
many errors like those mentioned, especially if 
working conditions are right. 

In the printing-office where this work was 
done two bad mistakes are made by the managers. 
It is assumed that revising can be properly done 
by anybody, whereas it should be done by expe- 
rienced and careful proofreaders. It is a great 
mistake to give revision work to copyholders, 
even when they have plenty of time allowed. But 
a worse mistake is made in the office spoken of, as 
in many others. Proofreaders are expected to 
handle a fixed amount of work—that is, an 
amount reckoned by the space it fills. Employers 
forget that, in work of minute detail, as that with 
many dates and unfamiliar words, an amount of 
work must be done in small space, in verifying all 
the details one by one, far more than equal to 
straight-ahead simple reading that fills much more 
space. 

This seems about enough to make employers 
and foremen think out natural results for them- 
selves and act accordingly. Many years’ expe- 
rience as reader and as foreman has thoroughly 
convinced the writer that evil conditions of man- 
agement, especially those mentioned, are far more 
frequent sources of bad work than incompetency 
of the proofreader. A really incompetent reader 
quickly shows his incompetency, no matter how 
favorable conditions may be. 





FROM THE BOTTOM UP. 

In the July World’s Work begins the autobiography of 
Alexander Irvine, who is now a lay preacher in one of the 
New York churches. Mr. Irvine is an Irish Socialist; he 
was born in a poor and ignorant family, enlisted in the 
army to learn to work, was “ converted,” and went about 
preaching his experience. Since coming to this country he 
has won a great reputation as a social thinker and as a 
stirring orator. 

“T bounced into the alley one Sunday morning,” writes 
Mr. Irvine in his first chapter, “whistling a Moody and 
Sankey hymn. 

“Shut up ye’r mouth!’ said my father. 

“<Tt’s a hymn tune,’ I replied. 

“¢T don’t care a damn!’ replied my father. ‘It’s the 
Lord’s day, and if I hear you whistlin’ in it, I’ll whale the 
hell out o’ ye!’ 

“That was his philosophy, and he lived it.” 
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**OLD BILL’? GETS SENTIMENTAL. 
BY A. J. CLARK, 

— HE weather was hot. There were a 
thousand and one rush jobs in the 
shop. Everything was at a high 
tension and men and boys alike 
drooped under the strain. There 
was a far-away look in every eye 
that seemed a mute plea for grass 
and trees, and running brooks. 

There was heat and the clamor of many 
machines, and motley smells. Small provocation 
brought a nasty snar! from men who ordinarily 
were of a kindly disposition. Things were not 
moving well in the print-shop. Every one watched 
the clock and the laggard hands had hardly 
reached five when everything was stopped. Some 
there were to whom the clock gave no relief — 
heads of departments mostly, who worried because 
they knew that to-morrow the burden must be 
taken up again, and it would be heavier because 
of the stop at five. 

While the first men at the sink were washing 
up, “ Old Bill”? and Jimmy the feeder sat on a box 
of 25 by 38 enameled stock, too tired almost to 
care if they went home or not, and Jimmy said in 
that little piping old-man voice of his: “ Dis is a 
hell of a business; we hustle all the time and we 
don’t never get done; always some guy is waitin’ 
for the next job and we have to slap that on, and 
then there’s another one in a hurry.” 

“That,” said Bill, “is one of the peculiar 
things about the printin’ business.. A feller can 
get along without almost anything else except 
printin’, but let him decide some day that he wants 
a letter-head or a card printed and then it’s the 
crucial time of his life (whatever that is). He 
shuts down everything else that he has under way 
and haunts the print-shop until he gets it. 

“He must have that job at a certain minute of 
a certain day or his young life is everlastingly 
blighted. He catches the boss when he’s going to 
dinner, and often rings him out of bed to ask if 
his job’s not yet done. Mostly it’s just curiosity, 
he wants to see how his name looks in print, or if 
he’s had it printed in black he wants to see how it 
looks in red. 

“T don’t think I ever heard any one order a job 
of printin’ and say: ‘ There’s no hurry about this, 
a week or two will be all right,’ or ‘I’m goin’ away 
for a month and will get it when I come back.’ 
Far be it from such. It don’t make any difference 
if he’s goin’ fishin’ or to a funeral, he must have 
the job to take with him. 

“There’s two kinds of fellers who ought to be 
in the bug house: the quick-print-shop proprietor 


and the feller who must have his job to-day. They 
could put them in a cage, with a window between, 
where one could go up and ask, ‘ Is my letter-heads 
done yet?’ and the other could heart-brokenly say, 
‘No, not yet, but soon.’ They’d have the time of 
their life.” 

After Jimmy and Bill had contemplated this 
happy prospect for a while, Jimmy broke out 
again. “I wish,” said he, “I had a job where you 
don’t have to break your neck all the time, and it 
wasn’t so hot, and they wasn’t no presses to wash 
up.” 

“Sure you do,” said Bill, “but you can wish 
’til you’re black in the face and always you’re in 
a print-shop with the same old hurry-up dope and 
the same old conditions almost as when I was a 
boy —forty years ago. You wouldn’t believe it, 
but you’ve got it a lot easier; you’re not near as 
bad off as we were then, when the work-day was 
ten hours long and you got up at half-past five in 
the morning and went home at six at night, and if 
you were unfortunately a small boy in a small 
print-shop you not only had to feed your press but 
you had to make it run with your feet. Most of 
the year you started for work in the dark, worked 
in places that never saw daylight, and you went 
home long after dark. 

“Let me tell you a story: A long time ago, they 
was a big fire in Chicago and the whole bloody 
town burned down—nearly. After it had began 
to pick up again a little boy and his mother blew 
in there. They were poor as the famous turkey 
of Job, and there wasn’t a soul in that big city that 
cared if they fared well or ill. Mostly whoever 
they had dealings with made it as hard for them 
as possible. They had to hustle, and even to-day 
I feel sorry for that poor mother and the kid, who 
wasn’t old enough to understand what a serious 
problem was before the two of them. They tasted 
every bitter hardship that comes to the poor in a 
big city. The boy sold papers and blacked boots. 
The mother got sewing to do out of some sweat- 
shop where, if she worked sixteen hours a day, 
she might make $6 a week. And even to-day in 
Chicago there’s a raft of poor women doing the 
same thing under the same conditions. There’s 
charity a-plenty, but it never reaches the ones who 
need it most. Carnegie gives away libraries, 
Rockefeller gives twelve millions in a bunch for 
colleges, but the folks who need charity the most, 
they don’t have time to read; they seldom have 
enough to eat, and they never get anything they 
want until it’s too late to be of any use to them. 

“But I was going to tell you about just those 
two. After a while the little boy got a job as 
errand boy in a small print-shop on Clark street 
and worked three months for nothin’, and the fat- 
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headed proprietor hadn’t sense to see that the boy 
was often hungry. After a while the boy hollered 
and got some little wages; he worked from day- 
light ’til dark and came back after dark and 
learned the many things that are to be learned in 
the small print-shop. In those days a boy had a 
chance at all of them. Often we took in a job, set 
it up, kicked it off, collected the money and applied 
it to our long overdue salary. 

“After a while the boy got another job with 
more money, and another one, and soon was mak- 
ing enough money so his mother and himself were 
not pinched all the time. He had a reputation for 
being steady and not afraid to work, and he pros- 
pered in a way. 

“That’s about all the story, except that after 
a while the mother died and the little boy, who had 
grown up and was a man, realized for the first 
time, when he saw those poor old hands folded and 
still, that until then he had known no sorrow. 

“T see you, Jimmy, almost as that little boy, 
starting out to go through many years of heart- 
breaking struggle. You have, maybe, a mother who 
loves you as this mother loved her boy in the long 
ago—one who works and worries for you all the 
time. She cares for you every minute and, what- 
ever of happiness or grief comes to her, will be 
because of your success or failure. She will start 
you off well fed in the morning, and tuck you into 
bed at night. She will care for the wife you choose 
after a while, and be happy to nurse your children; 
she will dig and scrape for you; she will save and 
deny herself, that you may have more after she is 
gone, and she will die content if you are fairly 
decent and out of jail. 

“Love her, son! and don’t be stingy. There 
is one regret that every honest man takes through 
life, after his mother is gone, and that is that he 
didn’t do all he could for his old mother, who loved 
him with such a love as has no parallel in our old 
world. 

“Don’t wait ’til your people are dead to open 
your heart; love them while you have a chance. 

“A large tombstone is almost always a sop to 
the conscience of some one who has failed in this 
respect.” 

“Who was the kid?” asked Jimmy. 

“Me,” said Bill. 


FUNCTIONS OF SYSTEM. 


It has always been my fixed opinion that no business can 
be developed to the limit, nor the highest standard of effi- 
ciency maintained in its management, without the practical 
use of a broad and comprehensive system which brings 
together all the details in a precise and tabulated form that 
can be studied and compared at any time.— Jeremiah 
Dwyer. 
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MATTER AND METHOD. 

“aw ROM the moment a job is set, whether 
B the composing-room be small or 
large, the printer is confronted with 
the problem of caring for the stand- 
ing type. A bad method—or no 
method —of controlling matter in- 
evitably incurs waste of time, for 
the course of the average job of 
printing is like another course of which we have 
heard —“‘ it never does run smooth.” This is one 
of those details wherein the little printer has an 
advantage over the larger one, for it would imply 
extreme incapacity if a man could not refer 
instantly to every job in the office if every opera- 
tion therein depended upon himself. But when a 
room contains from fifty to one hundred composi- 
tors, with ten or twelve composing machines, and 
a special staff of readers and stonemen, when the 
jobs range from an address card to a volume of 
one thousand pages or more, it is manifestly 
important that the method of handling matter 

should be appropriate to the circumstances. 

There are many pauses in the passage of most 
jobs between composition and distribution. After 
each pause it should be possible to take up the 
pages in perfect order and without delay. Yet, 
most men of average experience have known occa- 
sions when a prolonged search for a missing page 
has exhausted a man’s patience and materially 
swelled the hours chargeable to the job. This sort 
of thing happens occasionally in spite of systems 
and methods; but the singular absence of con- 
fusion, which a good system insures, is an irrefu- 
table argument in favor of method. No system, 
however, can apply with equal success to every 
office. The quantity and character of the work 
handled will demand a system framed to suit the 
particular circumstances. But an outline of a 
system which is highly successful in a large estab- 
lishment handling a wide range of job and jour- 
nal work should be at least interesting to similar 
houses, and, perhaps, suggestive to others of 
smaller proportions or different character. 

The preparatory stages claim first considera- 
tion, and we may therefore trace the course of 
a job from composition to its departure for the 
pressroom. Our imaginary job may be a catalogue 
of, say, sixty-four pages, 9 by 6 inches. Half a 
dozen men are concerned with composition and 
make-up, a clicker being in charge. The composi- 
tors cull only a reader’s proof, and retain the 
pages until corrected. As many other jobs, similar 
and dissimilar, run concurrently, confusion is 
avoided by a system of trays or slides. A small 
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job would be kept somewhere about the man’s 
frame, many men possessing an upturned case or 
a slide. Extra accommodation is sometimes made 
by placing a piece of millboard on top of a case of 
type, and by this means a man may retain in his 
frame a considerable number of pages easy of 
access. But a catalogue such as we are consider- 
ing is rather too large for such an arrangement, 
and must be stored in a recognized manner until 
transferred to the stoneman. Along one side of 
the room runs a long bench or table, the frame- 
work of which consists of a series of racks exactly 
like case-racks. Instead of cases, however the 
racks contain storage boards or slides, the same 
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But the pressman simply fills board after board 
with all kinds of pages, and stacks the boards near 
the press. The pressmen have no responsibility 
for placing loose pages in order. Here again a 
special staff takes charge. The boards are car- 
ried from the presses to the stockroom and the 
pages transferred to other slides, similar to those 
already described. But the stockkeeper concerns 
himself with selection and arrangement, and, 
besides affixing a label on each slide, he places the 
pages consecutively. Each rack bears a distin- 
guishing letter and a small memorandum-book is 
hung in the room containing a record of the con- 
tents of each slide in the racks. Thus a stoneman 
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size as cases. A protecting rim prevents type being 
pushed over the ends or back, and a lip in front 
serves for a galley-rest when sliding. Approxi- 
mately 150 slides are provided in these racks; and 
the contents of each slide are indicated by a writ- 


ten or printed label pasted on the front. The 
stonemen readily find the pages when required, 
and the job is thus at the end of its first stage — 
either a proof for author or a pass for printing. 
Frequently, however, proofs are to be sent to the 
author before the job is imposed. In such a case, 
the compositor places the pages on a long zinc- 
covered table near the proofing presses. The 
proofs are pulled by a special staff. All kinds of 
jobs are being proofed throughout the day —a few 
pages of one and, perhaps, a score or a hundred 
of another. Thus our sixty-four-page catalogue 
has plenty of company and might easily go astray. 


does not search through a few hundred slides for 
the pages he may need. He glances down the 
pages of the memorandum-book, and finds an entry 
which guides him directly to the job he is seeking. 
Having cleared the pages off any slide, he crosses 
out the name on the label, and the stockkeeper, 
who is continually needing fresh accommodation, 
understands at once that such slides are empty. 
He in turn crosses out the entry in the memoran- 
dum-book and makes new entries for the work 
which arrives. The whole system works mechan- 
ically, and whether pages are imposed for a first 
proof, or pulled many times before imposition, they 
can always be found by the compositor or stone- 
man who requires them. Jobs which are imposed 
before proofing go to a separate room, and find 
lodgment in a large form-rack. 

The return journey of the type is equally a 
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matter of system. Pressmen deposit forms in a 
large rack or its vicinity, and stonemen select 
what is required for dropping. Distribution forms 
are easily cleared, the type going at once to the 
eare of a distribution clicker, who gives out the 
kind of distribution which present needs demand. 
Other forms are treated variously. Small stand- 
ing jobs, which can not conveniently be kept in 














SKETCH FOR MURAL DECORATION, 
By E. Theo. Behr. 


chase, are generally transferred to slides bearing 
a printed label of customer’s name. In the case 
of a very large customer, whose jobs are of mis- 
cellaneous character, a copy of each job is pasted 
in a scrap-book, and its position in the racks is 
indicated by a letter and figure signifying respect- 
ively the rack and slide. Thus, a job marked F 6 
in the scrap-book could be found on slide No. 6 in 
rack F. And to insure the job being returned to 
this position when dropped again, a letter and 
figure (F 6) are broken to the height of quads and 
placed in a conspicuous position in a quad-line. 
Each customer has special accommodation re- 
served for his work, where the volume of work 
demands it, but small customers are grouped 
alphabetically and a rack is reserved accordingly. 
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Thus, a job which is repeated at long intervals, 
from a customer who has only a few jobs running, 
could be found on a slide indicated by the cus- 
tomer’s name—“'Fypo Travelers’ Club Card” 
would be found on slide T. 

Many jobs, however, are too large to be kept 
on slides, and can not conveniently be kept in 
chase. For these extensive accommodation in cup- 
boards and shelving is provided. Many thousands 
of pages are thus packed away, each page wrapped 
in brown paper. Sometimes a proof of the page is 
pasted on the parcel, and, at other times, simply 
name and folio are written. A memorandum-book 
records the position where each job is stored, the 
book being indexed alphabetically. So extensive 
is the practice of wrapping pages, that the man 
who most frequently gets the job is known as “the 
grocer,” whole days being passed at making up 
parcels. 

The foregoing is simply a record of the system 
which is followed. It certainly works well, for it 
is generally the fault of some poor human — and 
not of the system — when a job or page is lost. - If 
a reflection might be permitted, the writer would 
commend a more extensive practice of parceling. 
Several considerations prompt this suggestion: 
Dust is excluded from the type, no matter how 
long the job may stand; space is economized, since 
parcels can be packed where type could not be 
placed; the face of the type is less liable to injury, 


and the job is less likely to be pied; facility of 
handling being also an advantage on the side of 
the parcel. 
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THE COMMERCIAL ARTIST— HIS USE AND MISUSE. 
3? Y MPHONIES have been played, pic- 
}} tures painted and books written, 
and the world has received them 
and is the richer for them. But not 
often, especially in the circles 
pressed with the rush of business 
life, does it stop to consider what 
the center of inspiration for each 
may have been. The ideal and poetic, the pastoral 
and homelike, seem so far removed from achieve- 
ment —that of art, science and commerce — that 
they are thought of as belonging to separate 
worlds. If, perchance, some man of affairs is seen 
standing upon a hill looking seaward, his glance 
goes straight to the horizon across which a mer- 
chant ship is passing from view, instead of dwell- 
ing upon the green meadows which lie between 
him and the sea, in which sheep are grazing in 
sweet content and sleepy-eyed cattle are browsing 
or lying under the shade of the oak, and horses are 
standing in pensive rest with affectionately 
crossed necks, as they, too, seek this protection 
from the summer sun. Neither does he see the 
simple cottage where the happy children are play- 
ing about the door, nor the daisies nodding at his 
feet. He overlooks them, partly because he does 
not think they are related in any way to him and 
his large affairs, yet it may not be too optimistic 
a view to assume that there is no man so absorbed 
in the business of the world that he would not be 
glad to find some relationship between these happy 
nature-things and his own life, especially if he 
should be persuaded that they furnish influences 
which affect his welfare. Perhaps, when the man 
in question descends from the hill and returns to 


his office, it transpires that the next business mat- 


ter in hand is the arrangement of a poster to 
advertise his shipping interests. He wants it 
made in a manner that will throw a halo of inter- 
est about his cargo and cause its value to be 
manifest and the world to desire the tempting 


fruit he offers. He needs an artist to do it for him,’ 


and he discerns that atmosphere, as well as delinea- 
tion, is what the matter in hand requires, so he 
ponders which, among the artists of whom he 
knows, can impart this charm to his picture and 
finally thinks of “ just the man.” 

The question of whether environment makes 
the man or the man his environment is so ancient 
and so much pondered that it becomes almost 
smile-provoking when advanced, but the conclu- 
sion is general that neither one or the other is an 
absolute power and that the influences to which 
men lend themselves return with interest a char- 
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acter-making and atmosphere-making quality. 
In reference to art, not only the men who have 
their eyes on the ships, but many others, fancy 
that it is a deliberately fashioned thing — made out 
of whole cloth —and that it can be a finished and 
labeled commodity. The workers in the field, how- 
ever, know that it is not so much a thing in itself 
as it is a growth resulting from inspiration caught 
here and there when men are walking among their 
fellows, and that it comes through the beautiful 





THE DAWN OF THE NEW YEAR, 
By August Petrtyl. 
of every-day experience. And so, when the artist 
is found who can give the atmosphere, and he 
proves to be one of the simple, natural kind, 
always interested in nature, who has lounged away 
many hours during his life under the trees, through 
whose straining branches he could watch the sky; 
one who has been not the least disturbed to have 
his reverie interrupted by the advent of an infant 
that insisted upon playing horse upon his chest as 
he lay, then it grows plain that “ men must work,” 
but, more than that, they must be sympathetic 
if they would have the mellowing touch which 
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makes them able to serve even great corporations 
—sometimes called soulless—in certain capacities. 

To “point the moral to this tale,” a few illus- 
trations have been chosen from the work of _a man 
who, when quite young, left the simple life of a 
Bohemian home and, coming to this country — 
without strain or special stress—took up his 
sojourn here and built the foundation of his own 
home. He has counted this first and best, and 
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ever it is found in our midst, so long as technic 
reaches a good standard. It has also been said 
that the artist who sympathizes most obtains 
humanity’s applause, even though he does not pic- 
ture its life so literally to itself, since clever 
delineation can not touch the heart as does soul- 
deep interpretation. 

The best of work, from the standpoint of 
technic and appealing quality, has been done from 


STUDIES IN CHALK. 
By August Petrtyl. 


stayed by his chosen field, while the greater num- 
ber of his contemporaries, with equal or less talent, 
have waved him farewell and gone either abroad or 
to the coast — seeking new and broader fields. The 
spirit that has inspired this quiet devotion to his 
home results in simplicity, and the art emanating 
from these conditions is reposeful and sure, and, 
as has been said, is richer from the soul standpoint 
than from the technical. This may be thought to 
be a serious fault, if superficially regarded, but the 
opposite is so universally true in American art 
that we may be very glad of this quality when- 


time to time by artists without the anchor to their 
thoughts of so much as residence in their home 
land, but these are they who have built a home 
spirit in their individual thoughts that can not be 
shaken by passing contact. The thinking man, 
whether equipped by study, travel and the like, or 
not, is the best artist in the end, and thinking com- 
bined with the inspiration of simple living results 
definitely in the best of art. When reviewing the 
commercial art work of the day the observer is 
often impressed with the fact that certain works, 
if differently applied, would be preserved as art 
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treasures. This is illustrated by a certain classic 
group painted by the artist in question and used 
by a brewing company. The color is rich and 
harmonious and the arrangement classic. There 
are three figures in the group; the center one 
is seated before an ancient armillary sphere, with 
low pedestals on either side, which serve as arms 
to her chair and, at the same time, as a stand- 
ard, upon which rest globes bearing the American 
eagle. The alma mater, the cherishing mother 
of the winemaker’s art, sits robed in a white tunic, 
and a college gown is thrown over her shoulders. 
About her head is a laurel wreath. On either 
side of her kneel her children, the daughter in 
cap and gown with the open book of science on 
her lap and in her hand a few heads of wheat. 
She leans upon the mother’s knee reposefully and 
looks across to the young man—the master 
brewer — who holds a glass of the perfected liquor 
in his hand, evidently offering it to the mother. A 
small sheaf of wheat and a spray of the hop-vine 
lie before him on the pedestal. The whole concep- 
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tion evidences repose and charm, and in every way 
is satisfying to the best art sense. Again, a vigor- 
ous conception of the “ Red Indian,” straining for- 
ward across a panel, the whole done in two tones 
of soft brown, flashed into life with red head-dress 
and beads, suggests the vigorous drawing and 
simplicity of coloring that might be fittingly 
applied on some frieze decoration, commemorating 
the times when the American world was new. What 
the permanent art of the world loses through this 
application to transient uses is placed to the credit 
of the active, moving contemporary life of our 
business world and serves to give it strength and 
spirit. The choice and treatment of subjects, how- 
ever, grow naturally out of environments, as can 
be discerned by a study of the works found in Mr. 
Petrtyl’s studio contrasted with a ccllection made 
by other well-known artists, whose lives have fol- 
lowed a different route—for instance, his work 
and that of the more abstract thinker, Alphonse 
Mucha. To the former, the beauty of atmosphere 
that surrounds the aged father sitting before the 
window and dreaming over the landscape; the 
young maid, questioning in breezy happiness what 
fate shall be allotted the infant god, Cupid; the 
young mother rocking her child to sleep, and 


FROM WATER-COLOR DESIGN. 
By August Petrtyl. 


the immigrant family watching with interest 
the nearing shore of the promised land—all 
these appeal, and are sympathetically interpreted 
through the vision with which he has learned to 
view the world. At the same time this other 
artist, Alphonse Mucha, from the same country 
— Bohemia—as a result of a life spent in the 
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schools and a long struggle against the unseen 
things that come to oppose a man, and led on by 
the same indefinable powers that encourage and 
console, has, with a more abstract idealism, pic- 
tured Joy and Sorrow, Light and Darkness, Spring 
and Summer, personifying them with conceptions 
upon which rest an equally radiant light of ideali- 
zation, and it only remains for the mood of the 
observer to determine which is the more desirable 
art and the more worthy subject matter. 

In this connection a quotation from a contem- 
porary mural decorator, E. Theodore Behr, regard- 
ing choice of subject and the treatment thereof, is 
probably as definite an answer to the question, 
“What is art?” as the subject should ever be 
allowed. It is to the effect that art, for the time 
being, is the reflection of each man’s mind, and 
that the symmetrical and naturally beautiful are 
so patent that they appeal to a very general sense 
of appreciation with which the human mind is 
illuminated. This view is not too optimistic to be 
accepted, reserving for the exceptionally cultivated 
thought a somewhat exclusive happiness in the 
subtleties, the half-tones and minors. Mr. Behr’s 
art illustrates a spirit which touches slightly upon 
both the abstract idea of Mr. Mucha and the more 
concrete of Mr. Petrtyl, and has been evolved 
under conditions somewhat similar to those gov- 
erning the output of the latter. 

All that is best in the world seems to emanate 
from centers, small or large, and, so, from homes, 
contemporary circles of friends, business centers, 
art, literary or musical circles, come the stamp and 
development of certain ideas and inspirations. 
One individual seems small as a part of the great 
whole, but the pebble thrown into the pond indi- 
cates the manner in which the waves spread from 
so small a center, and it is safe to conclude that the 
influence of every active center reaches far. In 
opposite direction, the most remote influences 
touch men’s lives and their expression. Italy is a 
familiar illustration of the way in which a national 
spirit is accountable for the quality seen in the 
individual and his production, and the whole world, 
especially that of art, receives the glow and 
warmth of the devotion that radiates from its 
national life. To America much good comes from 
the older life across the sea, and we have the double 
advantage of adopting the good and of creating for 
ourselves the spirit of simplicity and kindly affec- 
tion that is so easily lost in large cosmopolitan cen- 
ters and countries, but which must become more 
diffused and be accounted more and more valuable 
if an art — which, as a whole, is sure to be a help- 
ing hand to the country’s practical life—#is to be 
made fruitful and satisfactory and, best of all, our 
own. 
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WOOD ENGRAVER’S TOOLS THEN AND NOW. 


BY S. H. HORGAN, 


F interest to engravers everywhere 
should be the two sets of wood 
engraver’s tools shown here. The 
first was the set of tools used for 
possibly sixty years by Dr. Alex- 
ander Anderson, the founder of 
wood engraving in the United 
States. The other set was used by 

F. S. King, one of the leading engravers during 
the “golden age” of wood engraving, which 
reached its height only a few years since. One 


set shows all the tools which Doctor Anderson 
required in his work; the other collection shows 














TOOLS USED BY ALEXANDER ANDERSON (1775-1870), ONE OF THE EARLIEST 
ENGRAVERS ON WOOD IN AMERICA. 


the least number of tools that a modern wood 
engraver considers it possible to get along with. 

These engraving tools have been secured by 
Mr. John Cotton Dana, librarian of the Free Pub- 
lic Library of Newark, New Jersey, and are to be 
exhibited in the art museum which is about to be 
founded in that city. 

Dr. Alexander Anderson, who died in Jersey 
City in 1870 at the age of ninety-five, left a too 
brief autobiography, in which he tells of the begin- 
nings of engraving. About 1780, when he was 
fifteen years old, he records: 

“One of my school fellows had access to an 
encyclopedia and there we found some instructions 
for engraving. Small pieces of copper were pro- 
cured and pennies were rolled out in the mill of a 
friendly silversmith, and when copper was scarce 
pewter was used. I did a head of Paul Jones and 
pleased was I when I got an impression with red 
oil paint in a rude rolling press which I had con- 
structed. The first graver I used was the back 
spring of a pocket-knife ground to a point. An 
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obliging blacksmith afterward made some tools 
for me and I began to work in type-metal. I 
engraved some small ships and sold them to the 
newspaper offices. Other little jobs followed and I 
produced some spare cash. As there was but one 
other person working in the same line I began to 
feel of some consequence.” 

Accompanying Doctor Anderson’s engraving 
tools is an affidavit which in part reads: “ Edwin 
C. Lewis, being duly sworn, says that he is a 
grandson of Dr. Alexander Anderson, the first 
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ward famous in their work. These were Garret 
Lansing and John H. Hall, of Albany, William 
Morgan, of New York, and Doctor Anderson’s 
daughter Ann, who married Andrew Maverick, a 
copperplate engraver. In 1840 there were not 
twenty wood engravers in the United States. At 
the time of Doctor Anderson’s death in 1870 there 
were over four hundred, and to-day the number of 
engravers employing photography in the work 
number several thousand. 

With Mr. King’s engraving tools have been 


TOOLS USED BY ONE OF THE LAST OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ENGRAVERS ON WOOD. 


engraver on wood in the United States, and that 
the six engraver’s tools are the identical tools that 
were used by the said Doctor Anderson in his 
business as an engraver during his lifetime.” 

In 1796 Anderson drew and engraved a cut of 
the human skeleton. This cut was three feet long, 
but only three impressions were pulled from the 
block when the wood lines broke down under the 
pressure. This block was of course only a piece of 
selected plank, being engraved on the side as post- 
ers cut even to this day. 

Anderson had but four pupils who copied the 
master’s engraving tools exactly, and were after- 


produced some of the most delicate, refined and 
discriminating tones and effects in wood blocks 
that any American engraver has succeeded in 
securing. Proofs of some of Mr. King’s land- 
scapes show him to have been in wood engraving 
what George Innes and Homer D. Martin were 
in painting. Mr. King was a versatile engraver, 
however. Good examples of his work are to be 
found in Scribner’s Magazine, Vol. XVII and suc- 
ceeding volumes. 

These engraving tools, therefore, may be said 
to have been used on the beginning and ending of 
wood engraving in the United States. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


HE leading article in the August issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, on “ Recent Improvements in 
Stereotyping Curved Plates,’”’ was intended to tra- 
verse the entire field of effort in this department 
of the printing trade. Omissions and commissions 
are not unusual in technical articles of this kind, 
and the suggestions that have been received in 
this connection will make subject matter for a 
special article in the October issue. 





A REVIVAL of the old-time custom of giving 
men.a copy of the small work they do would stim- 
ulate pride in their work. Not long ago a compos- 
itor requested that we secure him a copy of a pam- 
phlet intended for free distribution. The profuse 
thanks proffered and the character of the inquiry 
aroused our curiosity, when it was divulged that, 
though he did much of the composition, he did not 
think the office would permit him to take a copy. 
In that particular institution it is possible the 
pendulum has swung to the other extreme in order 
to remedy an abuse. We can not but think, how- 


ever, it would be the part of wisdom to arrange it 
so that the earnest worker could see as much as 
possible of the product in which he takes a pride. 


THE penchant supply men possess for giving 
indiscriminate credit has led them into the usual 
difficulty in far-off Turkey. When the new con- 
stitution was granted, printing-offices appeared on 
the scene with magical celerity. The salesmen 
used their persuasive powers to induce Tom, Dick 
and Harry —or the Arabic equivalent for every- 
body —to embark in business, offering them lib- 
eral credit. Now the world-wide wail comes from 
the land of Turk. Wages have increased forty 
per cent, but competition is so keen among employ- 
ers that all thought of profit has vanished and the 
type and machinery men are unable to make col- 
lections. In cleanly Washington or in filthy Con- 
stantinople economic forces have the same results. 
Compelling business by undue credit inflation may 
make things hum ephemerally, but it surely kills 
the goose that lays the golden egg. The plight of 
the trade in the Ottoman Empire is referred to the 
Ben Franklinites and board of trade men, who 
thoroughly understand the situation even at this 
distance. : 


DocTor ELIOT, formerly president of Harvard 
University, has of recent years made a specialty of 
lecturing we mites of the industrial world on 
ethics. From day laborer to captain of industry, 
we have been unctuously reproved, and chided — 
sometimes scolded—for customs and practices 
that did not square with the good doctor’s some- 
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times impractical idealism. He has told us that, 
from top to bottom, we have hunted the dollar with 
too much avidity. Perhaps so; but there are mil- 
lions of the chided who would not allow their 
friends to “ pass the hat” for them so long as they 
were able to eke out an existence. The teacher 
should not be held too closely to his precepts, we 
know, but in the short interval that has passed 
since his successor was selected, the one-time head 
of Harvard has shown a keenness in pursuing the 
vulgar dollar that rather amazes those he preached 
at and must be depressing to those who placed 
Doctor Eliot on a pedestal as America’s grand 
intellectual—a position which his opportunities 
justified his occupying, even if his conduct makes 
the pedestal wabble. 


THE recent convention of the International 
Typographical Union gave ample evidence of the 
steady, onward march of that big organization. 
The officers’ reports, which were made public early 
in July, demonstrated the high position which the 
organization occupies, and the convention gave 
voice to some of its ideals. The first important 
step was made toward the establishment of a mor- 
tuary benefit that will tend to make the members 
retain continuous connection and provide their 
beneficiaries with a sum that will be of service in 
what is usually the hour of direst need in a work- 
er’s family. We are pleased to note that interest 
in technical education is deepening, and legislation 
adopted at St. Joseph indicates that the typograph- 
ical union has started on the path which leads to 
insuring apprentices a fair opportunity within the 
offices and ultimately compulsory education in the 
theory and principles underlying the typographic 
art. With all its faults and failures, the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union has fairly won dis- 
tinction as being among the most progressive of 
organizations. 

AMONG the anomalies in life so common as to 
be hardly noticeable is the habit of men joining 
organizations and neglecting to attend meetings. 
To be a member of an association means participa- 
tion in its affairs; anything less is not quite half 
membership, nor is the indifferent one getting all 
the benefit that is his by right. To leave the trans- 
action of business to the few is not fair to the 
officers, the organization or the absentees. In 
associative effort the more complete the codpera- 
tion the greater the benefit to all concerned. As 
it is, we have much machinery of the kind, but it 
is not working to its full capacity owing to this 
indifference. The evil is rampant in employers’ 
and employees’ organizations. The possibilities 
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for harm are greater in the last-named than in the 
first-mentioned class of organizations, for the rea- 
son that they are usually empowered to take more 
drastic action. A writer in the American Photo- 
engraver, treating of the subject, shows the evil 
results of nonattendance, and without referring to 
it, shows the cause of some weird union legisla- 
tion. The writer assumes a union of 750 members, 
of whom but fifty take consistent and persistent 
interest in its business affairs, and then goes on to 
say: “A difference arises with the employers. 
Assume that thirty out of the fifty are radicals; 
when this question comes up for settlement it 
can be so handled by the radical thirty that the 
smoldering flame of trouble is fanned into a blaze. 
Result: a strike follows and seven hundred men 
are thrown out of work into idleness and all 
because not enough interest was taken by the 
seven hundred to avoid the trouble.” 





A CORRESPONDENT complains that ad. writers 
and others who prepare copy put a serious burden 
on the printer by compelling him to buy unusual 
faces that do not permanently strengthen his type 
equipment. The stock reply of the ad. man is that 
the printer is unprogressive and disinclined to 
purchase such letters as his customer wishes — 
strong and forceful faces. Without denying that 
the invasion of the “ furriner” in the camp of the 
printer has helped in improving the printed page, 
we opine that reason for his present eminence has 
a deeper foundation than the printer’s disinclina- 
tion to buy type. For long display and job com- 
position has been regarded as largely a mechan- 
ical operation —the compositor who was success- 
ful being spoken of as a “man of good taste.” To 
criticize his work was either evidence of lack of 
taste or possession of better taste, according to 
the point of view. There was no known standard 
—§in the composing-room at least — by which the 
work could be criticized —its worth proved or 
disproved. Contrary to an accepted axiom, there 
was no reason why a compositor’s work was good 
or bad, except the factor of personal like or dislike. 
The ad. writer and the designer came on the field 
with some knowledge of the principles of design. 
They dilated on and applied those principles, 
thereby taking precedence of compositors who had 
been expounding them for years. The eclipse of 
the last mentioned was not due to inferior work- 
manship, but to the fact that they were uncon- 
scious of the force or power that made them 
successful. Up-to-date compositors are learning 
about the art that enters into their work, and are 
competent of analyzing it in a scientific manner, 
showing why it is correct according to the best 
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canons of the art of design as applied to typog- 
raphy. The compositor of the near future will 
understand the artistic principles underlying 
typography and when he does the designer will 
cease to worry employing printers, for the com- 
positor-designer will bring to his craftsmanship 
that mechanical knowledge which will preclude 
the necessity of purchasing almost useless type- 
faces. The codrdination of the power to design 
and the ability to execute in one person will result 
in more artistic printing and be as economically 
sound as the elimination of an operation in any 
problem of ordinary production. 





YEARS ago when one strolled into a store to 
purchase an article and was asked $5 for it, he 
offered $4.50 and went away with the goods. That 
practice became passé long ago, irreverent per- 
sons contending that it flourishes to a greater 
extent in printing circles than in any other line of 
industry, barring that of the old-clo’ man. After- 
ward merchants —to give the flavor of a bargain 
to all transactions — began to tell prospective cus- 
tomers that the $4.50 article was worth $5. Now, 
even that incident of salesmanship is being widely 
assailed and actually abandoned by some purvey- 
ors to the public. That the giving of comparative 
prices in advertising is done largely to admit 
of faking is the claim of those who have aban- 
doned the policy, and their tribe is growing larger. 
Behind this movement is a knowledge of the fact 
that while the public wants what it wants at a rea- 
sonably low price, the ever-increasing array of 
discriminating buyers are not keen hunters for 
so-called bargains. They know such opportunities 
do not occur every day, and that there is something 
wrong with daily assertions to the contrary. The 
habitual price-cutter is under a cloud of suspicion. 
The new idea in advertising is also indicative of an 
uplift all along the line. Exaggeration has been 
overdone to the point where it militates against 
all advertising, and with a realization of that comes 
an appreciation of the fact that the public is will- 
ing to pay reasonable prices. Possibly if those in 
the graphic arts were to wake up and take advan- 
tage of the new spirit that infuses the body politic, 
there would be more cakes and ale in the business. 





THE conservative graphic-arts man who is 
opposed to keeping costs on the theory that the 
world wagged and man made money many years 
without such pesky detail is overlooking changed 
conditions. There never was a great deal of money 
made in the commercial-printing field, even in the 
period when comparatively small sums insured a 


competence. But in the days to which Mr. Con- 
servative loves to revert competition was not so 
keen. He may raise his hand in mild protest 
against that assertion and with benign smile tell 
tales of close figuring, but, while that may be true 
in exceptional cases, it is conceded that competi- 
tion is keener now than at any other time. Not 
only that; methods are more complex, necessi- 
tating closer attention and more scientific treat- 
ment; the uses of machinery have been multiplied 
and wages are higher than in the other time. 
These are among many considerations that all but 
compel even the most reckless printer to keep 
a watchful eye on the productive elements. Busi- 
ness is business, to use a hackneyed phrase, in 
these days. That there is little room for favors 
on a personal basis, all agree; the margin for 
bluff and guesswork is being narrowed also. Busi- 
ness is becoming systematized and therefore put 
on a scientific basis. The increase in machinery 
back in the shop means more machinery of some 
kind in the managerial department in front. A 
cost-accounting system is a part of that mechan- 
ism. It may not be as pleasing to install as some 
other pieces of machinery to supersede what is 
obsolete, but it is just as necessary if there is to 
be progress. 

IT was not to be expected the employer would 
escape consideration in the discussion of education 
that is now agitating the public mind. Nor is it 
presumptuous on the part of magazine writers and 
private educational institutions to urge the educa- 
tion of employers. In the printing trades the 
need of such instruction is admitted, and every 
organization is more or less educational in its pur- 
pose. In industries where larger bodies of men 
are employed the educator is abroad in various 
guises, usually taking the name of systematizer. 
Indeed, that functionary can be secured at any 
price from $5 a day up to the man who calls him- 
self a “doctor of business” and tells wide-eyed 
reporters that his services are worth $1,000 per 
diem under the best union conditions. In the end 
all this is but a part of the war on waste. An 
employer of six thousand persons is quoted as say- 
ing “that the productive capacity of mechanics 
and laborers is fully one-third below what it could 
be under the leadership of efficient employers and 
managers.” George Frederic Stratton, a maga- 
zine writer, very rightly says if this be true it is 
not a matter of personal concern but a public 
calamity. The firm that is indifferent in internal 
management is nearly always a waster in sales- 
manship. The quality of mind that seeks to save 
by pinching labor here and there — sweating it — 
will naturally endeavor to make sales by cutting 
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prices. There is a lack of that breadth of under- 
standing which gets production in the workshop 
by capable management and the infusion of loyalty 
among employees while securing customers by 
intelligent service and progressive methods. The 
interdependence that is inseparable from our com- 
plex state of society impels men to move almost 
unconsciously toward a rectification of such evils. 
Thus we find business men’s organizations preach- 
ing a sort of commercial and manufacturing ideal- 
ism to their members and others. These efforts 
are followed by the systematizer in some shape, 
whose duty it is to apply the ideals — make them 
practically effective. Those who hold aloof from 
such movements or fail to benefit by the educa- 
tional machinery — which has grown within the 

graphic arts without much order or systematic 
‘purpose, it is true—vwill fall behind the race. 
This “going to school” in some of its aspects 
resembles advertising —if your competitor does 
it, you must. 





A BRITISH printer, writing of his observations 
during the recent visit to Germany, compares the 
Teutonic workman with his English confrére. He 


concedes better trade educational facilities for the 


former, and says his work is more conscientious 
than that of the Briton. The latter is also at a dis- 
advantage when workshop conditions are consid- 
ered. But the critic is not prepared to admit that 


the German product is superior to that of his coun- 
trymen. This is followed by a significant reference 
to the working-class habits of the two countries, 
and in some respects his comments are avplicable 


to conditions on this side of the Atlantic. ‘‘ The 
German workman is not yet the slave of sport,” 
says the writer, as he pictures him drinking his 
“harmless lager” in moderate quantities, while 
“in England sport has laid hold of the workman 
to an alarming extent. Football and cricket attract 
enormous crowds of spectators. Whether this 
prominence of athletic sports in the life of a nation 
is healthy or injurious is a matter for serious con- 
sideration; but there can be no doubt that an 
immense amount of the workmen’s money is abso- 
lutely wasted in backing horses, and a large amount 
of their time consumed in watching and discussing 
horse races and other fascinating sporting events.” 
If the time spent in watching games and read- 
ing picturesquely expressed sporting news were 
devoted to play, immense physical advantage would 
result. With the English writer, we doubt the 
efficiency of general indulgence in the purely sen- 
sual pleasure of looking at obnormally trained 
athletes doing a special line of work. It is a form 
of excitement that can be easily overdone, as it is 
devoid of useful mental or physical stimulus. 
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THE popular idea that employers’ liability, 
workmen’s insurance acts and similar legislation 
interfere with business is assailed by sociologists. 
Professor Hotchkiss, of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity, says it is painful to hear the plea that business 
can not stand the burden of its diseases and acci- 
dents. He says industry looks after that waste at 
present with the maximum expense and the mini- 
mum benefit, and at that the money is misplaced. 
He refers, of course, to the outlay for liability com- 
panies, with which we are all familiar, and for 
court expenses. Safety, the modest publication of 
the Museum of Safety and Sanitation (of which 
Mr. Dodge, of the Linotype company, is acting 
president), says “the deaths and maimings last 
year were at the rate of 1,370 daily, or a total of 
five hundred thousand people,” and that one-half 
of these were preventable. To send a poor man 
to court borders on mockery, for, as President 
Taft has pointed out, the elaborate system of 
appeals deprives the man of modest means of all 
hope of obtaining justice. When successful, the 
injured persons receive scarcely $500 on an aver- 
age, and those who have had experience with cases 
based on contingent fees need not be told that the 
net result to the sufferer is about $200. The com- 
munity loss from preventable accidents is prodig- 
ious, insurance authorities placing it for 1908 at 
$125,000,000, exclusive of the great sums spent in 
courts. Passing the contention that if the method 
of compensation were systematized the loss would 
not be any greater to employers than it is now, the 
present practice is crude and not designed to lessen 
the number of accidents. The employer takes out 
a policy in the liability company, and so long as 
its requirements are met he feels he has done his 
full duty. The company is not particularly con- 
cerned about decreasing accidents below a certain 
point; if there were none, its occupation would be 
gone. Its business is to keep down the payments 
for benefits. If workmen, employers and the peo- 
ple knew that they would be taxed for accidents, all 
would be alert to prevent them. We would soon 
see repeated in this country what is the practice in 
Germany — inventive genius offered inducements 
to apply itself to the safeguarding of life and limb. 
Under existing conditions they are held so cheap 
in the industrial world that it is a reproach to our 
civilization. As Safety implies, if any of what we 
call the decadent races were to allow the inhab- 
itants of a city the size of Baltimore to be killed or 
injured each year, the nations of Christendom 
would interfere in the name of humanity and even 
peace advocates would declare the war sanctified. 





THERE is many a boss who would rather make a blunder 
than accept a suggestion from his men.— David Gibson. 
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PHOTOGRAVURE FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS. 


NO. 1X.— BY CHARLES E, DAWSON.* 


SILVER ELEMENTS. 

BOS HE silvers can generally be obtained 
ready treated with platinum, but, 
lest this should not be possible, I 
give full instructions for the work. 
Obtain a glass or earthenware ves- 
sel large enough to allow the silver 
to be covered by the solution, and 
fill up with water. Into this intro- 
duce about one-tenth of pure sulphuric acid, mix 
well and allow to cool. Now clean the silver with 
a bob of cotton dipped in nitric acid, and rinse, 
place in the acid bath and couple the negative pole 
of an accumulator battery to it. One or two cells 
will be enough. Attach to the positive pole a cop- 
per wire, allowing it to hang in the solution. Now, 
before making connection, pour about twenty 
drops of bichlorid of platinum into the solution 
and stir up. Now make connection, and you will 
see a dark deposit appear on the silver. When this 
is nearly black, it is done. If it does not get suffi- 
ciently dark, drop a few more drops of platinum 
into the bath. When thus coated the silver is 
ready for duty. 





POLARIZATION. 


If no battery is available, you may place a 
porous battery jar in the solution, filled with sul- 
phuric acid and water, in proportions of one acid 
to seven water. Into this put a strip of zinc amal- 
gamated with mercury, connect this by a copper 
wire to the silver and the deposit will appear. 

The object of this deposit of silver is to pre- 
vent what is called “polarization,” which so 
greatly reduces the output of electric current that 
the battery would be practically useless unless 
treated in the manner above described. The cop- 
per anodes should be of various sizes to suit the 
amount of work in the bath; they should be of spe- 
cial-battery quality and about three-eighths of an 
inch thick; holes should be bored at each side by 
which to hang them to the anode rod, and they 
should, like the battery zincs, be turned end for 
end every few days to insure equal reduction in 
thickness. When worn thin they may be riveted 
- together, so that every piece is usable. They should 
be taken out from time to time and scrubbed with 
a stiff brush, as a black scum collects on them, 
which is injurious. 


STEEL-FACING. 


The steel-facing bath should be of stoneware 
and of a size to conform to the layout of the plant. 
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In the plant we are considering it is four feet long 
by three deep and a foot wide. It should be glazed 
or enamelled inside and supported off the ground 
like the copper troughs. 

The current for this bath is best supplied from 
two cells of an accumulator battery, so disposed 
that when starting the coat the two batteries are 
coupled in series, and when thickening they are 
both in parallel; or they may be kept in series, but 
a resistance arranged by which the current can be 
regulated. If this is done, an ammeter will be 
required to indicate what current is going into the 
bath. Cells of 150 ampere hour capacity will do 
very well. These batteries can be charged from 
the dynamo and will last a long time on one 
charge. 

A separate sink and water supply are indis- 
pensable to the steel-facing bath, as any foreign 
matter would cause disaster. It would better be 
of stoneware, as nitric acid is to be used in it. In 
size, it should be four feet by three, and a board 
should be adjusted to it of such a length that when 
one end is in the bottom corner of the sink the 
other just rests on the top of the opposite side. 
This board is needed for resting the plate while it 
is being scrubbed. 

A shelf should be set over the sink on which to 
place the trays containing the emery powder and 
whiting. The brushes used will consist of one 
good nail brush, one fiber brush for the acid and 
one water brush with which to polish the plate. 
This latter brush is a very important one and must 
be soft and firm in texture. It will probably be 
of lily-white bristles and must not be used for any 
other purpose. The nail brush is for the first 
brushing after the plate is removed from the caus- 
tic potash. 

An iron dish or tray large enough for the larg- 
est plate, 4 by 3 feet, must be provided, and also a 
smaller one, say, 2 feet by 18 inches, in which to 
boil the plates in a solution of caustic potash. A 
low iron frame and an atmospheric or blue-flame 
burner will also be required. When not in use the 
potash should be kept in a wide-necked stoneware 
jar. There should also be a small gas-heater on 
which to heat the wax-pot, when wax is used to 
coat the backs of the plates to be “ grown” in the 
bath. 

The anode used in the steel bath should be of 
saw-steel quality and of any convenient thick- 
ness. It should project about six inches above the 
solution, and this portion should be well coated 
with pitch applied when the plate is hot. This 
coating should reach below the surface of the 
solution. It is to stop the rapid corrosion of the 
plate, which takes place just at the level of the 
solution. The positive pole of the battery is con- 
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nected to this by a clamp or by having a stout 
copper wire soldered to the corner before the pitch 
is applied. 

DETAILS OF THE PROCESS. 


Having described the nature and arrangement 
of the plant with reference to its more prominent 
features, I now proceed to an explanation of the 
process. 

We start, of course, with photography, and I 
will first discuss the relative advantages of wet 
and dry plates and their combination. These 
advantages will greatly depend on the nature of 
the copy and the effect desired in the etched plate. 
I take it for granted that the worker will not wish 
to prepare his own dry plates, as so many excel- 
lent makes are available. It was otherwise when 
the writer was in the thick of the game. He had 
to make his own in order to obtain the desired 
quality. The requisite quality is a good tone range 
without too great contrast, and a good colored 
silver deposit. The developer, of course, will have 
much todo with this. Ifthe copies are to be colored, 
isochromatic plates with screens must be used, 
but this phase has been so thoroughly thrashed 
out in the trade journals that there is no need for 
me to say more on the subject. 


NEGATIVES AND POSITIVES — GENERAL. 


My general practice was to make a dry-plate 
negative and a wet-plate transparency, but this 
would be decided by the original and the effect 


desired. If a very soft and inarticulate effect is 
sought, I would use dry plates for both the nega- 
tive and positive, and in rare instances, when much 
‘crispness is desired, I would use wet plates for 
both. Should the negative be too dense, this defect 
may be greatly reduced by taking the trans- 
parency while the negative is still wet, exercising 
care before exposing to see that there are no 
streaks or drops of moisture hanging to either the 
front or back of the negative. Of course, in clean 
linework wet plates are to be used exclusively, 
though for some chalk and charcoal work it is well 
to make the negative by dry plate, otherwise the 
fine ‘“‘scumble” may be lost and a harsh effect 
result. With nature negatives supplied by the cus- 
tomer, one must be guided by their quality in 
deciding whether a wet or dry plate transparency 
is to be used. 

The best developer to use for this class of work 
is one of the metol group, as these give a very 
clean image without too much density and the film 
also is of very suitable color for wet-plate copying. 
I by no means advise that the negative be intensi- 
fied, as by so doing it almost always follows that 
there is some unevenness set up in the color or 
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density which will work great injury. It is better 
to try another exposure. 

Having secured a satisfactory dry-plate nega- 
tive, we need not trouble about washing it very 
thoroughly if in a hurry, as this can be done later, 
but simply wash it well under the tap and dry it 
off, or, as said before, if dense, place it at once in 
the transparency slide. If we are to dry it quickly, 
it is a good plan to treat it with a weak solution of 
formaldehyde. The negative can then be put to 
soak, after the positive is taken, if it is desired to 
keep it. 

It is desirable to have an order number for 
each job, and this number should follow the work 
through the establishment. The negative, positive 
and plate should bear this number plainly marked. 
The order form should carry all necessary instruc- 
tions, also the title, and should follow the job 
through every stage of the process. This avoids 
the confusion that might arise from having two 
jobs with similar titles. 


VIGNETTING. 


If a subject requires vignetting, it may be done 
in various ways. For instance, a white vignetting 
screen may be placed between the lens and the sub- 
ject, or a black one in the same position, according 
to whether a white or black vignette is required. 
An air-brush used on the negative will produce the 
same result, and, if applied on the back, may be 
removed without leaving any trace. Furthermore, 
it is out of focus here and therefore produces a 
better and softer effect. A white vignette may be 
very well secured when the positive is being made, 
because it is a question of blocking out during 
exposure, and so a vignette screen placed between 
the lens and the negative, or between the reflector 
and the negative, will serve equally well. Ifa black 
vignette is called for, it may be produced when 
making the negative, by the use of a black vignet- 
ting screen, or when printing the mold by using 
an ordinary vignetting screen, but if the latter, 
extreme care must be taken not to allow the forma- 
tion of an outline of the mask. I have made white 
vignettes by the employment of a male screen 
when printing the mold; first printing it the cor- 
rect amount and then applying the screen and 
overprinting the outer portion. The danger is of 
leaving a mark which is extremely difficult to 
remove from the plate after etching. 

The tonal effect of a subject may be much modi- 
fied when making the transparency, by shading 
the reflecting surface, which is best formed by a 
piece of white paper resting on an inclined board 
some little distance from the negative and at such 
an angle as best reflects the light, which is gen- 
erally about forty-five degrees. 














The positive must, be reversed, and to do this, 
the films of both plates must face the same way; in 
other words, the negative must be so placed in the 
transparency frame that it is copied through the 


glass. If they are toward one another, a direct 
positive will result, just as if a print were taken 
from the negative. 

In the treatment of the negative, there is little 
that can be done in the way of retouching except 
to remove the blemishes, as the handwork can not 
be disguised sufficiently to be unapparent in the 
plate. The positive, however, may be very exten- 
sively worked up without its showing on the 
etched plate. 

It is extremely important that everything in 
the photographic department should-be kept free 
from dust. With this in mind, the camera should 
be invariably covered up when not in use, and the 
lenses watched to see that no dust gets into them. 
The camera should be dusted out, from time to 
time, with a damp cloth, doing this the last thing 
at night, so as to leave time for the dust to settle 
down before the next day. 


THE SILVER BATH. 


Use a silver bath of from thirty to forty grains 
to the ounce and keep it well filtered and sunned. 
Do not use nostrums. If everything is kept clean 
you will not be troubled by those mysterious dis- 
eases which haunt some workers. Keep the 
strength of the bath as nearly constant as possible. 
Have at least two baths of solution, better three, 
so that one may be filtering or sunning while the 
other is in use. Let the bath itself be of glass, with 
a good deep well at one end, into which the solu- 
tion may run when the bath is tilted up. This 
sends a good flood of solution over the plate when 
the bath is let down. Rock the bath while the 
plate is in, to insure even action. Use a silver-wire 
prong in lifting the plate and be sure to drain it 
well before placing in the dark slide. The best 
way is to wipe the back of the glass, with a pad of 
blotting-paper, as any streaks of solution on the 
back reflect light and produce very annoying 
marks on the film. In very hot weather it is a 
good plan to place a pad of wet blotting-paper at 
the back of the glass. This prevents drying and 
consequent egg-shell. The presence of spirit in the 
bath greatly increases the liability to both of these 
defects. 

The collodion should be poured out of one 
pourer onto the plate and drained back into 
another. This excludes dust from the pouring- 
bottle. Before returning to the pouring-bottle, 
allow to settle all night or filter. 


(To be continued.) 





MODERATION is the type of government by law.— Ruskin. 
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NEWSPAPER GROWTH. 


We are accustomed to think of everything as growing 
bigger as time goes on, says Waldo P. Warren, in Collier’s. 
The idea that increased size means growth seems to be an 
accepted standard of the American people. And while in a 
great measure this is a wholesome tendency, and is born of 
the necessity that all things should advance in proportion, 
it is evident that too much growth in size may tend to 
restrict the growth in quality. 

Years ago it was thought that some things had about 
reached the limit of size, but the giant things of a few years 
ago are the pigmies of to-day. 

There is one direction, however, in which it now seems 
that the limit of size has really been reached, and that 
any future growth will have to be in the direction of an 
improvement in quality. That is, the size of the daily and 
Sunday newspapers. There are certain limitations which 
at last must be recognized. One is the fact that there is 
only a limited amount of time which the average reader 
can take each day or each Sunday to look over the paper. 
The publication that goes beyond that limit, and puts out 
a paper of which no individual can peruse more than a 
small fraction, is getting near the climax of its possible 
growth in size. The larger the circulation of a newspaper 
the more it must charge for its advertising space, and the 
less likelihood that an individual will ever see a given 
advertisement the less valuable the space becomes. The 
stopping point in mere size will be reached when the climax 
of advertising efficiency is reached. 

Another fact with which the future newspaper will have 
to reckon is the fact that the public is becoming more and 
more aware of the inaccuracies which inevitably attend the 
hurried preparation of a large paper, and more and more 
aware of the insincerity with which a great portion of the 
“news” is calmly manufactured and colored. This awak- 
ening is slowly but surely bringing about a distrust of the 
information and opinions voiced by the daily press, and this 
will in turn reflect upon the drawing power of the adver- 
tising by which it subsists. 

At present we do things in such a big, bold way that 
many of these underlying tendencies are not especially felt 
either in the amount of advertising received by newspapers 
or in the drawing power of the advertising for the adver- 
tiser. But we are moving rapidly to new conditions — at 
least in every other industry. It can not, in the nature of 
things, be many years before this tendency will make itself 
felt, and a reorganization of newspaper methods will neces- 
sarily follow. 

With the size standard passed, the only remaining room 
for growth will be in quality of the reading matter, quality 
of the advertising matter, and quality of the circulation. 
While circulations will doubtless continue to increase, the 
time has already. passed when mere quantity of circulation 
means anything to the intelligent advertiser. But when 
these points become generally admitted, and the cry for 
quality is set up, the newspaper will find before it room to 
grow for generations to come without scratching into the 
possibilities for wholesome development. 

Is it too much to hope that we have already reached the 
climax of newspaper insincerity, and that future efforts for 
development will embody more of the spirit which seeks to 
improve the quality of the service rendered to the public, in 
contrast with the blatant clamor for domination by mere 
bulk? 





THE general principles of selling and advertising should 
be, and will, one day be taught in the public schools; for 
everybody has something to sell.— David Gibson. 





Photo by C. M. Groty, Defiance, Ohio. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any 
relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of 
contributors. Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore, 
correspondents will pl give their —not ily for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. All letters of more 
than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 














VIEWS ON THE WORK OF MR. BRUCE ROGERS. 


To the Editor: RUTHERFORD, N. J., August 6, 1909. 

To evoke discussion by any article on typography not 
relating to labor and “cost” problems is an outcome 
decidedly novel and satisfactory. Waiving the facts that 
the leading article in your July issue, on the work of Mr. 
Bruce Rogers, did not specifically discuss the specimen 
exhibited and condemned by Mr. F. J. Trezise and two of 
his pupils, on page 711 of your August issue, and that the 
sentence, “ probably, if a one-point lead was changed in it, 
or a thin space added or taken away from an indention, it 
would be marred,” referred to another specimen, “ the pro- 
gram itself, set in Caslon old-style roman and italic,” Mr. 
Trezise and all the pupils of the I. T. U. Course of Instruc- 
tion are respectfully invited to submit, from the same 
copy, improvements on the two specimens shown on page 
528 of the July issue, combining them in one work complete 
as for delivery to a customer, the competitive exhibits to be 
inserted in any issue of THE INLAND PRINTER designated 
by the editor. If this invitation is accepted, the Music 
Program of Mr. Rogers, as originally printed, will be fur- 
nished to THE INLAND PRINTER for insertion in the same 
issue. No restrictions as to size, paper, shape or any other 
details are made. There is the copy; let the competitors 
have full scope to disclose their talents! For the present 
this may be sufficient answer to the triple criticism. 

The prospective competitors (and there should be three 
at least) have the advantage of seeing the composition 
they are to improve upon. On the other hand, it is but fair 
to inform them that the specimens on page 528 are imper- 
fectly exhibited, in so far as they are printed on paper and 
in color alien to the design, and shorn of the proper mar- 
gins. This, as stated in the article, is true of all the speci- 
mens. Judgment can only be passed with any degree of 
certainty when the actual work in its entirety is before one. 
Further on in the August issue, on page 728, the writer of 
the article on the work of Mr. Bruce Rogers is reproved 
for “ bracketing the I. T. U. Course with the North End 
Union School.” This truly innocent act is regretted if it 
has hurt the feelings or infringed on the dignity of the 
managers of the I. T. U. Course. This is the first oppor- 
tunity the writer has had to discuss the educational move- 
ment of the International Typographical Union and he 
firmly believes that it is the most important development 
in the history of typography in this country, the benefits of 
which will be more adequately appreciated in the future. 
The originators and present managers of this course of 
instruction are placing the whole printing trade, employ- 
ers and employees alike, under great obligations to them. 
They deserve and will receive great honors. Far be it from 
this writer’s thought to disparage where only praise is due. 
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Who else among your readers has collected the first pros- 
pectus and earlier circulars and forms of the course and 
bound them in morocco, believing that in due course of 
time that little volume will be a highly valued memento of 
the origin of a movement, widening its scope from year to 
year, which will create a great body of educated, refined 
and esteemed craftsmen? H. L. BULLEN. 





THE APPRENTICE: WHY THE BUSINESS DOES NOT 
ATTRACT YOUNG MEN OF HIGH INTELLIGENCE. 
To the Editor: CHICAGO, ILL., August 9, 1909. 

What does the printing business offer to attract ambi- 
tious young men to-day? 

The business requires great mechanical ability and a 
high order of intelligence, but what kind of material out 
of which to secure this is our present-day apprentice? The 
average apprentice only illustrates the lack of attract- 
iveness of this field to the bright young man. Our busi- 
ness to-day is overcrowded with men who do not appreciate 
the opportunities offered and we have a large number of 
mediocre and incompetent workmen. 

We read every month in the trade journals the com- 
plaints of employers against incompetent help, but what 
are they doing to remedy the situation? Very few of 
these employers realize their responsibility for this incom- 
petency they complain of. 

Not long ago the following advertisement appeared in 
a daily paper: 

YOUNG MAN— With practical knowledge of 

printing, especially presswork, for position in 
estimating department of large printing-office: 
excellent opportunity for man wishing to get into 


front office; salary to start, $15; write fully, 
giving age, experience in detail, and education. 
Address 





Now, wouldn’t the salary offered for the above position 
attract a bright, intelligent young man? We can just 
imagine a young man with real “ practical knowledge of 
printing, especially presswork,” so ambitious and self- 
denying as to accept a front-office position at $15 per week. 
A person of the experience required in this advertisement 
must have been in the business for some years, and this 
experience and knowledge is his capital and is worth con- 
siderable. These wonderful inducements not only prevail 
for front-office help, but also in the mechanical end of the 
business. 

The printing business does not offer very bright pros- 
pects for intelligent young men to apprentice themselves 
and they know it. The intelligent young American is 
largely mercenary and calculating. Not long ago, talking 
with a bright young man working in a pressroom, I ques- 
tioned him as to what he did with his spare time eve- 
nings. He informed me that for the past three years he 
attended night-school, studying mechanical engineering. I 
remarked, “ Why do you not stuay color harmony, typo- 
graphical designing and the printing business in general? ” 
He promptly informed me there was “ nothing in it.” His 
teacher draws a salary of $30,000 a year, and he finished 
my argument by asking me to point out a man in the print- 
ing business drawing such a salary. 

But, as remarked before, the employing printer is 
responsible for this existing condition. He has been too 
busily engaged giving away his product — forgetting all 
about the mechanical end of his business and its future, 
and where he is going to get men to run his establishment 
to-morrow. 

About the only consideration given the apprentice is, 
how small an amount of money can he be secured for 
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weekly, and the pay is usually $3 to $5. As to his educa- 
tion, health, habits, etc., very little information is ascer- 
tained, and the boy is turned loose in the workrooms to 
become a mere drudge. If he becomes a printer, pressman 
or a bookbinder, he teaches himself; and it’s no wonder our 
present apprentice works at the business ten or fifteen 
years and knows very little about it. The employer who 
allows these methods to exist in his plant should be ashamed 
to let it be known that he is a producer of incompetent help. 
But he will sit at his desk, with large tears in his sad eyes, 
and talk about incompetent and botch workmen. 

If I were an employing printer and had been in busi- 
ness ten years and had not in that time helped evolve men 
who could take charge of any and all departments of my 
plant, I would look upon myself as a very poor sample of 
business man or of success in the business world. 

We see every day in the newspapers and trade journals, 
advertisements for managers, superintendents, foremen 
and office help, and I know of many shops that have had 
three or four foremen successively in a department within 
a year, and as many superintendents also, in the same 
period of time. This fact alone goes to show that some- 
thing is radically wrong in the printing business. Think 
it over. 

Did you ever see a railroad, the steel industry, or, in 
fact, any of the country’s great industries, advertising for 
managers or superintendents? They are every day evolv- 
ing men to fill such positions, and it would be well for the 
employing printer to take a few lessons as to how they 
secure young men who, in time, fill their executive positions. 

When the men who are in the printing business find 
time to teach young men the rudiments of correct com- 
position, presswork and binding (and, in doing so, elimi- 
nate the overworked idea of art), teach them to produce a 
piece of printing mechanically correct, and that the busi- 
ness consists of things mechanical, we shall then be on the 
upward path to success. 

We have at present many art printers and few mechan- 
ics; too much time is devoted to the making of what is 
called the “ artistic printer,” and we find in business to-day 
these men who have spent much time developing their art 
ability and forgetting entirely the greatest requirement — 
business ability — hard, practical, common sense. Much 
time is frittered away by these art dabblers, where the cus- 
tomer neither wants the product nor pays for it. They are 
usually a proud, domineering class of men, who despise and 
avoid the straight run of composition, the composition that 
makes the business pay. Keeping the presses going is a 
matter that little concerns them. 

Some time ago, when hiring a printer (and he was a 
first-class art man), I asked the question: “ Do you know 
anything about stonework?” “No, sir, and I do not care 
to know anything about it; it’s mechanical work.” Now, 
here we have a man who calls himself a printer and scorns 
one of the most important branches of composition, because 
it’s not artistic. What we need these days, is not a school 
to teach designing and artistic composition, but a school to 
teach common sense in printing — that the business con- 
sists of things mechanical, and to eliminate the idea that 
every piece of work must be artistic; and in this school 
enroll as pupils this vast army of journeymen artists, and 
impart to them the knowledge that to be a good printer 
means more than to be a good compositor, pressman or 
binder; that our business requires a general education in 
the business and intelligence of a high degree, and that 
there is no more honorable occupation among the leading 
manufacturing industries of to-day. 


JOHN D. GRIER. 
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LONDON NOTES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


PENALTY FOR LEAVING WITHOUT NOTICE.—A case of 
interest to newspaper proprietors was heard the other day, 
at Manchester, when fifteen employees of Messrs. E. Hulton 
& Co., Limited, proprietors of the Manchester Chronicle, 
were summoned for leaving their work without having pre- 
viously given the firm notice of their intention in the usual 
way. The plaintiffs claimed damages for “ breach of agree- 
ment of service in refusing to obey the lawful and reason- 
able orders of the plaintiffs and their servants and ceasing 
to perform the said contract without terminating the same 
by notice.” The amount claimed against each defendant 
was $25. The men stopped their work in the early hours 
of the morning, as the paper was going to press, and the 
effect of the stoppage was that one of the early editions of 
the Chronicle was so delayed that every train by which it 
could usefully be sent was missed. Sixteen thousand seven 
hundred and seventy copies, representing a trade value of 
$121, missed their train. It was understood no one person 
could be held individually responsible for the whole loss, so 
it had been assessed individually at $25. The magistrate 
gave judgment for the plaintiffs, and each of the defend- 
ants were ordered to pay $2.50 and costs. 

CONDITION OF TRADE.— Trade is very bad again in the 
printing line for this time of year, and nearly eight hun- 
dred members of the London Society of Compositors have 
been signing the unemployed register. The moving cause 
of this bad trade is difficult to locate, as the business of the 
country is, according to official returns, improving rapidly. 

PENALTY FOR CARELESSNESS.— The responsibility for 
spoiled work, or damaged plant, caused by the carelessness 
of workmen has been confirmed by the decision that has 
just been given in a Yorkshire county court, in a case where 
a firm of papermakers sued a workman for damages to the 
amount of $160, for damage done to a roller on a paper- 
making machine at which he was at work. The prosecutors 
alleged that the roller was damaged through gross care- 
lessness on the man’s part, and, after hearing evidence, 
the judge declared for the plaintiffs for the full amount 
claimed. As to how they can enforce their judgment against 
a man who is out of employment and practically penniless 
is another question. 

ROTARY OFFSET PRESSES IN ENGLAND.— The introduc- 
tion of rotary offset presses for the lithographic section of 
the trade has stimulated the inventive genius of printers 
engineers, and already there is talk of flat-bed presses 
being built on the offset principle, but with three cylinders, 
two of which are transfer cylinders, the first taking the 
impression and transferring it to the second, from which 
it is printed on the paper. The double transfer dispenses 
with the necessity of reversing type or drawings on the 
stone, as has to be done for the rotaries. Which of the 
English engineers has such machines in hand is not known 
so far, but there are plenty of rumors in the trade regard- 
ing their wonderful possibilities, which include printing on 
metal, glass, tiles, wood, or, in fact, almost any substance. 
I have just had information of a new press that is to be put 
on the English market by a well-known German firm, in 
which the offset principle has been applied to a newspaper 
rotary. The machine prints from flat forms of type, those 
for one side of the paper being at one end of the bed and 
those for the other side at the other end. The bed has a 
to-and-fro motion, during which each form is inked in the 
usual way, and transfers its impression to a rubber-covered 
cylinder, which transfers in the usual way. 
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BY JOHN 8S. THOMPSON. 





The experi of posing hine operators, machinists 
and users are solicited with the object of the widest possible 
dissemination of knowledge concerning the best methods of 
getting results. 


BruIseD Matrix.— M. L., Columbus, Kansas, writes: 
“ Will you kindly explain what is the cause of the ear being 
chewed off the enclosed matrix; also how to prevent it.” 
Answer.— The matrix was damaged in the first elevator, 
possibly due to a tight line. To prevent a recurrence, do 
not send in tight lines, and have the assembling slide set one 
point less than the length of line. 


THIRTY-SIX-POINT Linotype matrices are now being made 
by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. The New York 
World has installed a Linotype machine for the composi- 


OLIVER F. BYXBEE. 


SPECIMEN OF THIRTY-SIX-POINT LINOTYPE MATRICES, 


tion of its newspaper headlines, the largest size of which 
is thirty-six-point gothic, a sample slug of which is here 
shown. The recessed mold is employed. Twenty-four-point 
matrices have been cut heretofore. 


WirTH reference to the notice which appeared in THE 
INLAND PRINTER regarding the General Composing Com- 
pany, of Berlin, a German correspondent adds that, aside 
from the extensive matrix factory in Germany, a similar 
one has also been established in the United States, in Brook- 
lyn, New York, the manager of which is the former super- 
intendent of the matrix department of the Linotype Com- 
pany, of New York. Besides these, there are being manu- 
factured in Berlin machine parts for the Linotype, and 
there is also in the course of construction a new Linotype, 
called the Hercules machine. This machine, in addition to 
the enlarged keyboard of 104 keys, will have several other 
very important improvements. The General Composing 
Company will build not only two-letter machines, but double 
and triple magazine machines as well. The Hercules 
machines are considerably cheaper than other Linotypes, 
and it is said they will also be built in America. 


VISE-JAW ADJUSTMENT.— R. T., Butler, Pennsylvania, 
writes: “I have a question I would like you to answer in 
your department of THE INLAND PRINTER. My machine is 
a Model 5, and has been running a little over a year. I 
find it impossible to set the left-hand jaw far enough in to 
avoid an overhang. Have set it in as far as it will go. 
There is a peculiar thing about this part of the machine. 
There is a set-screw that rests on the thread of the large 
adjusting screw and it has damaged the thread. I have 
tried for some time to set this jaw farther in and hope you 
can throw some light on the difficulty.” Answer.— Set 
your left-hand jaw out about six points; then reset the 
scale to correspond with the change you made in the rod. 
The two screws which hold the scale can be loosened and 
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the scale can be moved to correspond to the rod. Do this 
after you have turned out on the square head of adjusting 
screw. After all of this has been done, cast a slug and note 
if an overhang appears, then turn in to correct this with 
the adjusting screw. 


LETTERS BRUISED ON S1DE.—A Southern operator- 
machinist writes: “I am enclosing a line to show you 
trouble I am having on a Model No. 5 machine. I call your 
attention to the right-hand side of the letter ‘o’ in the 
word ‘to.’ All efforts to do away with the bruise that 
appears on this letter have failed, and I now ask your very 
valuable help. On a wider slug, the bruise appears only in 
the very slightest trace, even on a thirteen-em line.” 
Answer.— We believe your trouble is caused by the right- 
hand vise jaw moving to the left just as the mold-disk 
retreats. This movement of the jaw is caused by the pump- 
stop spring, which is perhaps unnecessarily strong. You 
may test as follows: Set up a line similar to the one you 
sent; cast a slug, keeping this line in the meantime in the 
elevator. If you find damage to the round letters like “o” 
or “e” then cast another line. In this instance, however, 
hold the pump-stop lever to the right until the disk has 
retreated. Examine this slug also. It is possible that this 
slug will not be damaged. As a remedy for the trouble, 
since the spring which operates the pump-stop and moves 
the jaw is too strong, it will be necessary to weaken it to 
some extent. The amount you will have to judge for your- 
self. At any rate, the spring must be strong enough to 
move the block under the pump-lever. 


Poor METAL.— R. J. G., St. Johns, Newfoundland, Can- 
ada, writes: “Could you help me out of the following dif- 
ficulty? I am experiencing some trouble with holes in 
mouthpiece being plugged up. We have two No. 5’s, which 
were installed about a year ago, and they are much about 
the same. When you want to set a wider measure you have 
to drill out the holes. I have taken mouthpiece out of one 
of the machines and found that the mouth of crucible for 
over half its length (left to right) was choked up with 
metal, with holes drilled through it where I previously 
drilled out holes in mouthpiece. Apparently there is heat 
enough under mouth of pot. We have a nice flow of gas 
(blue flame), and even with the help of a blow-pipe it does 
not have desired effect of melting out the metal. Since 
taking out mouthpiece and cleaning throat of crucible, to 
all appearances it is just as bad as ever. The packing seems 
O. K. I may say that we have only used a small quantity 
of Linotype metal, the rest being melted up from old plates 
and stereotype metal and tempered. I am sending you a 
couple of slugs to get your opinion on the quality of metal 
we are using.” Answer.— You will have to send a sample 
pig of your metal to your metal dealer for analysis. You 
will receive directions for blending your metal from the 
dealer. Another plan is to order about one thousand pounds 
of regular Linotype metal and use it, adding some of the 
old metal occasionally. As it is now, it is too hard and will 
continue to cause the jets to clog as you describe. 


MATRIX COMBINATIONS DAMAGED.— W. R. K., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, writes: “I have carefully applied all known 
tests, but the combinations of my matrices are still being 
damaged. I have closely examined distributor bar, and it 
is perfect in every way; have put on new second-elevator. 
bar; the line-up at transfer points is all right and the top 
guide is properly adjusted. The trouble I am having seems 
to be characteristic of double-deckers, as a new Model No. 4 
in our office affects matrices the same way, although not so 
much as the old No. 2. My theory of the trouble is this: 
After a matrix leaves the highest point on the rails there is 
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nothing to support it except the matrix bridge until all 
three distributor screws force it onto distributor bar, but 
before this happens the matrix will fall backward and get 
twisted, and when the back screw catches up and straight- 
ens the matrix it forces it on the distributor bar and cuts 
the teeth. Under separate cover I am sending you some 
more matrices and you can see the marks of distributor 
screws on the upper ears. Will also say that matrix clears 
inclined rails a strong one-thirty-second of an _ inch.” 
Answer.—Replace the 

two upper rails and 

the matrix bridge. 

After these are in, 

before any use  is~ 
made of the box, test 

thoroughly. From the 

nature of the bruises 

to the combinations 

we believe that the 

difficulty arises after 

the matrices are 

lifted, through an in- 

terference of some 

kind or an improper 

alignment of the bar 

and rails. While these 

troubles may be pres- 

ent on your two 

machines, they are 

rather uncommon. A 

careful examination of 

the parts while turn- 

ing the screws by 

hand should reveal 

the cause of the trou- 

ble. Measure the 

space between’ the 

rails with a matrix; 

the space should ac- 

commodate a matrix 

without binding. 

FACE OF SLUGS 
DAMAGED.— “ Truth,” 
Elkhart, Indiana, 
writes: “Several 
months ago we had 
considerable trouble 
with one of our Lino- 
type machines, being 
unable to get a per- 
fect face on the slugs. 
The operator on this 








DAUGHTER OF C, 
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A peculiar part of the trouble is this: The machine will 
make perhaps a half galley of perfect slugs, when the bat- 
tered ends will show up and will get worse constantly. One 
day the operator took a six-point reglet and inserted it 
between the knives (from the outside), working the reglet 
back and forth, thinking perhaps something had lodged 
between the knives. The next slug was perfect and they 
were O. K. for about half a galley, when the trouble began 
again. Another application of the reglet corrected the mat- 
ter again. He has 
been using this method 
ever since. Upon ex- 
amining the _ knives 
before using the reg- 
let nothing can be 
found that would 
cause this trouble. We 
have tried changing 
the ejector-blade, but 
that does not help the 
matter. It is the 
same on all measures 
and _ thicknesses of 
slugs, except thirteen 
ems.” Answer.— The 
cause of slugs being 
damaged is likely due 
to the accumulation 
of metal on the long 
screw which is used 
to adjust the left- 
hand knife. The metal 
accumulates at that 
point and failing to 
fall off, it is caught 
by the slug and dam- 
ages the first char- 
acter at.its lower end. 
The reason why it 
seldom occurs on thir- 
teen-em matter is due 
to a lesser quantity 
of trimmings from the 
ribs of the slugs. As 
a remedy, keep the 
knife-wiper in such a 
condition that it will 
descend by spring ac- 
tion rather than by 
the movement of the 
first-elevator lever. To 
do this, keep the open- 


E, BARBOUR, 


; Linotyping Department, Eugene Morning Register, Eugene, Oregon. i 
machine wrote you re- . " ing around the bar 
garding the matter, Mr. Barbour has been a member of the Typographical Union for fifteen years; was free from metal shav- 

d er tallnet president of the Bismarck (N. D.) Union for six years and is now president of the new ; 
an * er - owing Typographical Union which has just received its charter at Eugene, Oregon. Ings and have the bar- 
your instructions re- spring weak enough 


garding cleaning out metal-pot, mouthpiece, etc., we have 
since had no trouble and get a perfect slug. Many thanks 
for your kindness in the matter. We now have trouble 
of another nature and are sending you slugs under sep- 
arate cover to show you the nature of the trouble. You 
will notice the large slugs are battered on the end. These 
slugs are not as bad as they become at times. We also 
enclose a thirteen-em slug which, you will note, is O. K. 
The trouble occurs on all slugs from ten ems up, except on 
the thirteen-em. At times they become so battered that it 
is impossible to use them at all. We have just put on a new 
knifeblock and new knives, but this did not help the matter. 


to permit free action. The downward movement of the 
knife-wiper will be vigorous and will tend to dislodge the 
metal particles, which will drop to the floor rather than 
lodge on the knife-wiper guide and screw. 


RECENT PATENTS ON COMPOSING MACHINERY. 
Mold.— J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, New York, assignor to 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed Decem- 
ber 14, 1908. Issued June 22, 1909. No. 925,843. 
Monotype Low-quad Mold.— W. H. Brueckmann, New- 
ark, New Jersey. Filed August 3, 1908. Issued June 22, 
1909. No. 925,866. 
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PROOFROOM 
iN Lie 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 








Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will 
be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be 
made by mail. 


QuoTATIONS.— Reader, Boston, Massachusetts, asks: 
“Ts the English method of using the single quotation-mark 
now coming into use in America? Of late I have seen cer- 
tain books (possibly reprints) which would seem to indi- 
cate this.” Answer.— Probably the books were reprints. 
General American practice has not changed, and we know 
no reason why it should change. Some Anglomaniacs may, 
and probably do, use the single quotation-marks instead of 
the double marks, but they are still exceptional and excep- 
tionable. 

PROOFREADERS’ ASSOCIATIONS.— H. F. T., New York, 
writes: “Can you tell me anything concerning proof- 
readers’ associations, as to their value, their method of 
keeping up interest, etc.? Are there many of them in this 
country?” Answer.—I can tell practically nothing about 
them, because I do not know. I should be glad to have some 
one who does know furnish some information. I have heard 
of only two, one in Chicago and one in Boston, but there 
may be others. I could think of many ways in which they 
might be useful, all probably just the ways in which they 
are useful; but exact statement is so much better than 
guessing, that I guess we shall do better by waiting for 
some one to give it to us. 

RECORD OR MeEmory.—F. S. D., Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, writes: “In reading proof, is it a wise plan to 
record everything out of the usual style which must be kept 
to, for the sake of uniformity, or to trust to memory or 
reference? For instance, a man will have Biblical, but also 
scriptural; he will have the British spellings behaviour, 
honour, etc., but not recognize and others with ise. I have 
tried both ways, and have the impression that the time was 
lost in keeping a careful record.” Answer.— This is a 
somewhat difficult question to answer definitely, because so 
much depends on circumstances. Without ever having had 
occasion to do such work either way, I am not really pre- 
pared to make a choice. But I guess that a proofreader’s 
wisest course would be to make a note of each form that 
seems arbitrary to him, if he has any reason to think there 
will be many of them. Things like those mentioned do not 
seem to be likely to cause much trouble, especially the spell- 
ings. Usually spellings of these kinds form large groups, 
and the form chosen for one is prescribed for all, so that 
they are not hard to remember. One need not even have a 
written rule for them. Arbitrary differences in capitaliza- 
tion seem much more likely to need recording, if they are to 
be kept strictly uniform. Very few books show strict uni- 
formity in capitalizing. Varying circumstances make cor- 
responding differences in doing work, more particularly 
depending on whether the copy is made by one person or 
many persons. A book written by one person should not 
present much difficulty, because the writing is not likely to 
be often different from what the proofreader is expected to 
give. Large works on many subjects, like encyclopedias, 


with many writers, present a problem in the matter of 
uniform typography, that should be solved in the editorial 
room, by preparation of the copy by some one person, so 
that all that need be done in the printing-office is to follow 
copy. In any case presenting much difficulty the proof- 
reader might well insist on getting a definite statement of 
the desired practice before beginning his work, and have it 
written, so that he may have evidence if his work is ever 
questioned. Authors and editors, as well as proofreaders, 
often fail to remember accurately just what their first 
decisions were. If the decision is recorded when made, the 
record will, if the direction is strictly followed, support the 
proofreader in what he has done. If, then, author or editor 
decides to use some other form notwithstanding, as authors 
and editors often have done, the proofreader may wisely 
enter the change, with its date, on his record. But the sub- 
ject is one of much wider scope than merely the best way 
for the proofreader to do his work. The people who pay 
for the work have a deeper interest in it than the workers 
can have, and they can best protect their interest by full and 
careful written directions at the start. Often they think a 
mere verbal instruction to use British spellings will be suffi- 
cient, or that such a direction with some special exceptions 
will do. British usage, though, is hardly more fixed than 
American usage, except possibly in the spellings favour, 
honour, ete., instead of favor, honor, etc. Even in these 
words there is a chance for the American proofreader to go 
too far in using the extra letter, especially in derivatives 
from them, in some of which it is always used in British 
practice and in others never. There was a time when prac- 
tically every word ending in ize in American usage had ise 
in all British countries, but that time is gone, and in British 
lexicography, at least, Americanize, recognize, etc., are the 
prevalent spellings, and British general practice is con- 
fused, some people spelling one way and some the other. 
Evidently, a mere direction to use British spelling is not 
sufficient. Specification should be made, either in a written 
list or by ordering that a certain dictionary be followed, 
and in the latter case the proofreader should have a copy 
of the prescribed dictionary. In fact, every office ought to 
have at least one of the large dictionaries, and in large 
offices it is much better to have all of them. Without a dic- 
tionary at hand, or a full record of styles, no proofreader 
should be held responsible for anything more than following 
copy in any case of spellings, or for form of any kind. Pub- 
lishers desiring any special style in their work should cer- 
tainly have the manuscript carefully prepared in that style 
and have the printers follow copy. Otherwise they must 
either be content with what the printers happen to give 
them or have the style corrected in proofs and pay for the 
corrections. 





COMMALESS APPRECIATION OF A PRESS BUILDER. 


Mr. Charles Mortimer of Chicago who was sent here 
to erect the new cylinder press was with us for the length 
of three days and we were very pleased with the work 
which he did for us in the way of erecting the new cylinder. 
He is a man who is business all the way through as he 
knows where everything goes which means a whole lot in 
setting up a press as these presses are very complicated in 
every way and need a man with a head on him to set them 
up but Mr. Mortimer is well capable of doing his work in 
that line so we were very fortunate in getting him to do 
the job for us and we know when he is through with the 
job that it is done right in every way and that everything 
is in order and in working order.— Blairstown (Iowa) 
Record. 

















Photograph by A. H. MeQuilkin. 
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BY F. J. TREZISE. 


In this series of articles the problems of job composition 
will be discussed, and illustrated with 
These discussions and examples will be specialized and treated 
as exhaustively as p ible, the ex 1 being criticized on 
fund tal principles—the basis of all art expression. By 
this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on 
mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined 
laws. 





‘ous ex 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Perhaps a discussion of advertisements under the above 
heading may seem a little out of place, advertisement com- 
position being considered rather in a class by itself. But 
the amount of this kind of work that the average job com- 
positor is called upon to do — advertisements on programs, 
circulars, folders, etc.— makes it thoroughly appropriate 
that we discuss the composition of advertisements in these 
columns. 

Advertisement composition, perhaps more than any 
other class ofytypography, has suffered from the fact that 
it has had no basis or standard. What constituted a good 
advertisement was, and still is, largely a matter of per- 
sonal taste. The advertising man, perhaps, says an adver- 
tisement is good; the printer says it is “rotten.” They 
can not agree on its merits; in fact, two authorities on 
advertisement composition may radically disagree on the 
same piece of work. And yet it is either good or otherwise, 
the difficulty being to find a basis on which to judge it. 
Typographically, the only basis on which we can success- 
fully consider its merits or faults is that of design. 

The four principles of design cited previously in this 
department in connection with job composition — propor- 
tion, shape harmony, tone harmony and simplicity — are 
the fundamentals of advertisement design as well as of 
job composition. Typographically, an advertisement is a 
rectangle of certain size and dimensions broken up into 
spaces, and whether or not the spaces are pleasing in their 
relation to each other determines the beauty of the adver- 
tisement. The arranging of these spaces in such manner 
as to be pleasing calls into play the question of proportion, 
the first principle mentioned above. Perhaps this question 
of proportion can best be illustrated in the placing of a cut 
in an advertisement, thus dividing the advertisement into 
two parts. <A reproduction of an advertisement of this 
kind, containing one illustration, is shown in Fig. 1. In A 
the cut is placed directly in the center of the advertise- 
ment, and the effect is not satisfactory, the reason being 
that the groups of type-matter above and below the cut 
are equal in size. In order that our advertisement may 
have proportion we must have not only variety, but. pleas- 
ing variety. We must move the cut away from the center, 
either above or below. If we move it below it will place 
the main spot or force of attraction near the bottom of the 
advertisement —a thing which should be avoided if pos- 
sible. Therefore, we will place it above the center. But 
how much above? This is. determined in the same manner 
as the question of proportion noted in other instances in 
this department — by dividing the space into eight equal 
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parts and giving five of these parts to the lower part of the 
advertisement and three to the upper part, thus following 
out the proportion of three to five, commonly acknowledged 
to be the most pleasing. In this case the advertisement is 
forty-four picas long. Dividing it into eight parts gives 
five and one-half picas for each part. Taking three parts 
—or sixteen and one-half picas— for the upper part of 
the advertisement, we place the cut in such position that 
its center is sixteen and one-half picas from the top, the 
center of the cut thus dividing the advertisement into two 
parts in the ratio of three to five. The result is shown in 
B, and one can readily see that it makes a much more 
attractive advertisement than does A, although the moving 
of the cut is all the change that has been made. Personal 
taste may enter into the proposition and suggest an addi- 
tional line or two above or below the cut, but to the major- 
ity this proportion would be the most satisfactory. This 
illustration of the placing of the cut is but one of the many 
problems of proportion that enter into the composition of 
advertisements. The relation of the various panels or 
groups of matter to each other should be governed by the 
same principles wherever possible. 

Then comes the question of shape harmony. This 
means two things, principally. Shape harmony means that 
the various type-faces in an advertisement shall conform 
in shape; it also means that the shape of the type face or 
faces shall conform, as far as possible, with the shape of 
the advertisement. Thus a long, narrow advertisement 
would call for a condensed letter, while a broad advertise- 
ment would demand a letter which was based on the square, 
or even extended. Fig. 2 is an illustration of the case in 
point. In A we have a narrow advertisement in the setting 
of which the compositor has used an extended letter. The 
narrowness of the measure and the width of the letter are 
not conducive to a readable advertisement, while the large 
number of divisions of words at ends of lines make it 
impractical in addition to being inharmonious. In B the 
shape of the type conforms to the shape of the page, making 
it harmonious, easily read, and doing away with many of 
the objectionable divisions. 

A harmony of tone between illustration and text is to 
be desired in the composition of advertisements. Light, 
delicate line cuts suggest a light type-face, while heavy, 
black cuts suggest a heavy, bold type. In Fig. 3 is shown 
an example of harmony of tone between illustration and 
text. While it is not always possible to secure such per- 
fect harmony as this diagram shows, still a little thought 
on the part of the compositor will result in bringing illus- 
trations and text much closer together in tone, and prevent 
either cuts or certain lines from unduly “ standing out ” 
from the page. In Fig. 1, for instance, although the cut is 
still a trifle strong in tone, the use of the heavier Caslon 
type in preference to the regular Caslon has served to 
bring the two into better relation with each other. 

The first consideration in setting an advertisement is to 
determine what is to be “brought out” or given promi- 
nence. The manner in which the copy is written usually 
determines this, especial emphasis being laid on certain 
lines or phrases. One should not attempt to display too 
many lines or features. Where endeavor is made to give 
prominence to too many things in the advertisement it 
becomes confusing to the eye and thus lacks that simplicity 
which is considered necessary to the pleasing design. Gen- 
erally speaking, three features are all that should be dis- 
played in an advertisement—the heading, possibly a 
prominent line or two part way down the advertisement, 
and the display at the bottom, probably the firm name and 
address. The rest of the matter should, if possible, be 
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grouped together. This gives the reader an opportunity to 
grasp the salient features of the advertisement at a glance 
— what the article is, who sells it, and where — and if he is 
interested enough to read further the grouped matter will 
give him the details. But to attempt to attract attention 
to each of a half-dozen or more features is not altogether 





PERFECT 
TAILORING 


G, We would like to have you 
take note of the extreme care 
we give to tailoring, as shown 
in the finish of the fine suits and 
overcoats we sell. Notice the 








perfect curve of hand-shaped 
collars and lapels. Try on the 
garments; you'll find them easy, 
pliable, shaped to your shoul- 
ders — they fit. Then you will 
appreciate the difference be- 


tween Hartman Clothes and the 
ordinary kinds, and lose sight 
of the “bargains’’ in “‘thrown- 
together” stuff, advertised all 
around town at half price. We 
show suits and overcoats at 
prices you can afford—properly 
tailored — garments that look 
well, feel comfortable and keep 
shape. We charge no more 
than the others charge for the 
“other” kind. 


HARTMAN 


270 MAIN STREET, CHICAGO 

















- A question of the placing of a cut in an advertisement. 
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unlike a half-dozen people trying to attract one’s attention 
by making loud noises—in the general disturbance one 
hears nothing. 

The advertisement, in common with all other forms of 
type display, is at its’best when set in but one series of 
type, variation in the sizes used giving the necessary 
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In A the cut divides the advertisement directly in the center, while in B the placing of 


the cut at the point shown divides the advertisement into groups of unequal size, giving proportion. 
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emphasis to lines which demand it. However, the com- 
position can not take the liberties with the designing of 
advertisements that would be permissible in handling ordi- 
nary commercial work, and, if necessary, ideals regarding 
the association of type-faces must be sacrificed to attain 
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sacrifice the advertising features of a prominent line. The 
compositor should, however, when using more than one 
series in an advertisement, see that they are of the same 
general character, and avoid such combinations as lining 
gothic and Caslon, ete. 








The New 
Century 








The success of 
our latest models 
is due to the im- 
provements of 
the very types 
that gave satis- 
faction in pre- 
vious seasons. A 
purchaser gets 
known values. 
Operation is by 
one lever, pedals, 
and a throttle at- 
tached to the 
steering wheel. 
The hand that 
steers is the hand 
that controls. Ig- 
nition is auto- 
matic. The long, 
strong, pressed- 
steel frame; the 
rigid cross mem- 
bers supporting 
the engine; the 
perfectly bal- 
anced recipro- 
cating parts; the 
full elliptic steel 
springs and large 
tires reduce vi- 
bration to a 
minimum. 


Jones €> Co. 
Chicago 

















The New 
Century 


The success of our 
latest models is due 
to the improvements 
of the very types that 
gave satisfaction in 
previous seasons. 
A purchaser gets 
known values, Oper- 
ation is by one lever, 
pedals, and a throttle 
attached to the steer- 
ing wheel. The hand 
that steers is the 
hand that controls, 
Ignition is automatic. 
The long, strong, 
pressed-steel frame; 
the rigid cross mem- 
bers supporting the 
engine; the perfectly 
balanced reciprocat- 
ing parts; the full 
elliptic steel springs 
and large tires re- 
duce vibration to a 
minimum. 


JONES & CO. 
Chicago 
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Fic. 2.— A question of shape harmony. 
narrow shape of the advertisement. 
sary to a pleasing piece of work. 


the desired prominence of certain lines. On a title-page, 
for example, one might sacrifice a certain amount of promi- 
nence in order to attain a desired artistic effect, but in an 
advertisement the first consideration must be to have cer- 
tain lines “ stand out.” If the copy will admit of this being 
done without recourse to another series, so much the better, 
but it is preferable to introduce another series rather than 


In A the extended letter does not harmonize with the 
In B the condensed letter carries out the shape harmony neces- 


The heaviest display should be at or near the top of the 
advertisement. The normal mode of viewing a page of any 
kind is from the top downward —we make up the page 
from the top downward, we read it from the top downward, 
and if there be any variety of tone or type prominence in 
the printed page it should be so arranged that the heavier 
tone or type prominence is in the upper part of the page, 
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Fig. 3.— Showing the desirability of a harmony of tone between 
illustration and text. 




















fading away, as it were, toward the bottom rather than 
getting stronger in the lower part of the design. This is 
also true of the width of lines or groups in an advertise- 
ment. Almost invariably one should see that the widest 
lines or groups are at or near the top of the advertisement, 
and not near the bottom. 


(Continued in the October INLAND PRINTER.) 


PRINTING AND EVOLUTION. 


In the revolution wrought by the growth of mechanics 
many a trade and craft has gone down. Skill which rose 
to the plane of an art has proved unneeded in the world’s 
market. Machinery, new processes, substitutions, cast men 
of high talent into the streets to seek other livelihood, to 
develop other dexterity, or to fail. The changes have, in 
general, been of benefit to humanity, but they have their 
sad accompaniments. 

In no trade was the tragedy of the workman found 
unfitted more poignant than in that of printing. Machin- 
ery, in a single office, has often reduced the number of 
men employed at the case by nearly one-fourth. Competi- 
tion forced even those employers prejudiced against the 
machines to adopt the labor-saving methods. The com- 
positor, where he had an eye to his future, learned to run 
a Linotype. Not every man could or would learn. Some 
men left their trade, unable to understand to the last the 
merciless force of events which had overcome them. 

Printing has not completed its evolution. There are 
other movements working against the certainty of a man’s 
employment besides machinery. It is not exactly an 
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instance of labor reduction, but rather of labor alteration. 
In this juncture the International Typographical Union, 
with a foresight and thoughtfulness beyond praise, has 
come to the rescue. It has undertaken to teach its members 
in the newer lines of artisanship. It would keep all phases 
of the trade within the trade. And thus the union not 
merely protects itself and its many thousands of members, 
but it performs a noble act in humanitarianism. 

This example is one which all crafts can follow with 
profit to themselves. The age is mechanic. The period of 
a half century hence will show this more sharply. It is 
useless to fight invention and discovery. To do so would be 
to clog the advancement of mankind. But adjustment, if 
wisely pursued, will save repetitions of the sorrows such as 
the last fifty years have beheld.— Toledo Blade. 





PRINTING TRADES AND INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 


The Record, a few days ago, commented upon the 
various movements for the arbitration of industrial dis- 
putes in this and other countries. Wherever compulsory 
arbitration has been tried — the form made compulsory by 
law —it has not worked satisfactorily. But there is no 
reason why private agreements between employees and 
employers to make this method of settling disputes com- 
pulsory should not work with entire satisfaction. The 
typographical union and the printers’ league have been 
leaders in the movement. The printers’ league, which has 
been in existence for several years, has a plan patterned 
after the German system. In case of a dispute a board of 
arbitration, made up of three trade-unionists, three employ- 
ers and the secretary of the league, is called upon to hear 
evidence and make recommendations. But while the sev- 
enth arbitrator, the secretary of the league, is neither an 
employee nor an employer, his connection with the league 
gives that body the majority of members on the board. In 
case the findings of the board thus constituted are not 
acceptable, provision is made for referring the whole con- 
troversy to an umpire who has no connection with either 
side, his decision to be final. 

The men affiliated with the printing trades have taken 
an advanced stand in making the possibility of a strike 
remote. They have saved hundreds of thousands of dollars 
for themselves and their employers, and they have set an 
example for other trade-unionists to follow. The day of the 
strike is nearing an end. There will continue to be out- 
breaks, even after agreements have been made, but the well- 
defined movements toward a peaceable settlement of con- 
troversies raises the hope that not many years hence every 
trade union will have an agreement with the employers to 
abide by the decisions of a board of arbitrators. The cre- 
ation and award of the Anthracite Strike Commission came 
at a time when the increase in the cost of living caused 
a state of unrest among -workingmen, and strikes were 
numerous. The work of the board, however, set forth the 
advantages of arbitration so clearly that in almost all of 
the large industrial occupations since then the employees 
have been favorable toward the same methods. The recent 
growth of the plan of arbitration is one of the most pro- 
nounced industrial blessings of the age.— Wilkesbarre 
Record. 


THE world reserves its big prizes for but one thing and 
that is initiative. Initiative is doing the right thing with- 
out being told. Next to doing the thing without being told, 
is to do it when you are told once.— Jo. Anderson, of Sac- 
ramento. 
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Arrangement of one of the problems in Lesson 14. From sketch by Joseph Rudd, an English student. 
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A page from Lesson 12, by Charles J. Cunningham, and a letter-head from Lesson 20, by Henry Strotz. ~ 























BY F. J. TREZISE. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets 
and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature sub- 
mitted for this purpose should be marked ‘‘ For Criticism,’’ and 
directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

Postage on packages containing specimens must not be in- 
cluded in kages of speci unless letter postage is placed 
on the entire package. 








C. J. Warner, Iola, Kansas.— The samples of letter-heads are very inter- 
esting, and show a wide range of typographical design. They are among 
the best that we have received. 

Tue Stoven Company, Winnipeg, Canada.— The program of your fifth 
annual picnic is very attractive in arrangement. The only thing that 
detracts is the poor joining of the rules. 

PERHAPS no printing house to-day turns out a product of more uniformly 
excellent quality than does the Corday & Gross Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
A complete equipment for the whole work, from making the photographs to 
delivering the finished product, enables this firm to do an especially high 
grade of catalogue and booklet work. A review of the package of specimens 








CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Mi ee Ae Ee I 





Cover of an ornate catalogue by the Corday & Gross Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Original in four colors and gold, embossed. 


recently received from the Corday & Gross Company is indeed a pleasure 
to one interested in fine printing. One of the most elaborate booklets in this 
collection is entitled ‘“‘ The Home of Wooltex,’ printed for the H. Black 
Company, Cleveland. It is a most ornate affair, as one will gather from a 
glance at the reproduction of the cover shown herewith. The original is 
printed on rough white cover-stock, the illustration being a process repro- 
duction from a water-color, printed in a blanked panel. The balance of the 
page is printed in gold and a buff tint and embossed. 

THE advertising house of Harter & Aldrich, Toledo, Ohio, have recently 
issued a motto-card which is one of the most attractive pieces of hand- 
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lettering that we have seen. The work is executed in excellent tone values 
in dark green and red on a rough brown stock. 

AnpREWS & LEWERTH, New York, have recently issued two attractive 
sample books of cover-papers. The booklet devoted to Cloud cover-papers is 
especially unique and interesting. 

Hersert R. SmituH, Washington, New Jersey.— You have certainly suc- 
ceeded in your endeavors to do printing that “ looks different.”” The cards 
and tickets are excellent in every way, being very attractive in design and 
carefully printed. We reproduce three of them herewith. 








The Hagan Restaurant 


No. 19 BELVIDERE AVENUE, WASHINGTON, N. J. 








JOHN HAGAN, Proprietor 


The Largest, Cleanest and Best 
Place in Washington 
to Dine 








FAREWELL MEETING 


OF ENSIGN A, M, SAUNDERS 
CAPTAIN O. M. HARPER 
LIEUTENANT M. PASCOE 


MONDAY EVENING, JULY 26, ’og 
THE SALVATION ARMY, SHIELDS BUILDING 
WASHINGTON AVENUE, 8 O'CLOCK 


ICE CREAM AND CARE 
WILL 


BE SERVED TICKETS, 10¢ 








S/ociable and Dance 


AUSPICES OF COURT OXFORD, No. 117 
FORRESTERS OF AMERICA, SATURDAY 
MAY 29, 1909, IN THE BOARD OF TRADE 
BUILDING, OXFORD. MUSIC BY CRYAN’S 
ORCHESTRA. REFRESHMENTS ON SALE 


CG 





ADMISSION, 25c. 

















Three unusual card and ticket designs, by Herbert R. Smith, Washington, 
New Jersey. Originals in colors. 


THE Unique Press, Chicago, Illinois.— Your August calendar is espe- 
cially handsome. The typography and presswork are of the best, while the 
combination of stocks is very harmonious. 

From the printing department of the Boston Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany we have received an interesting and original letter-head design. The 
chief feature is an unusual and pleasing panel arrangement. 

Pratt & LamBeErtT, Buffalo, New York.— Your little booklet, entitled 
“The Finished Floor,” is a very attractive piece of work, both as to 
typography and color arrangement, the cover-page being especially effective. 

Miss BERNICE CoINER, Lockwood, Missouri.— Considering the equipment 
at your service, the poster is a very acceptable piece of typography. The 
display is well cared for and the spaces are broken up in a pleasing manner. 

Tue Ada Democrat, Ada, Oklahoma.— The specimens are very creditable 
in design and execution. The panel arrangement of the blotter is especially 
good. The booklet should prove an excellent piece of advertising, as it is 
gotten up in a pleasing manner. 

RupoLeH Situ, Big Timber, Montana.— Your specimens are very neat 
and attractive and show a proper regard for simple type arrangements. We 
would suggest that where you use parallel rules for underscoring they be of 
equal weight rather than a light and heavy one. 

Nation Bros., Alamogordo, New Mexico.— The letter-head and bill-head 
are very creditable. We would suggest that on the letter-head you place 
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less space between the words in the text type, and omitting the letter- 
spacing of this type on the bill-head. This letter is designed to set close 
and give a rich, black color to the line, and where we widely space or 
letter-space the lines, we destroy the desired effect. 

P. R. Bett, Fort Wayne, Indiana.— The commercial examples are well 
designed and well printed. On the booklet for B. Paulson & Co. we would 
suggest that you place the rules a trifle nearer the running-head and either 
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A RECENT booklet issued by the Rock Island Lines to advertise ‘‘ The 
Rocky Mountain Limited ” is an artistic piece of work, especially the cover. 
The latter is embossed in dark brown on light brown stock, the lettering 
being in embossed panels. It bears the imprint of the American Bank Note 
Company. : 

WENATCHEE DatLy Wortp, Wenatchee, Washington.— The specimens 
are all very creditable, and the manner in which they are gotten up leaves 


INDIANA, 


FORT WAYNE. 


IN ACCOUNT WITH 


Besse Jewelry Company 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, CLOCKS, SILVERWARE AND OPTICAL GOODS 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS WATCH AND JEWELRY REPAIRING 
HOME PHONE 1956 


910 CALHOUN STREET 


WATCH INSPECTOR FOR L. E. & W. RR 
& s.R 


An excellent handling of a large amount of copy. 


letter-space the latter or set it in a type that will fill the line without such 
wide spacing between words. You are to be congratulated upon your suc- 
cess in your first efforts at wood engraving. We would suggest, however, 
that you print the key form in a blue-gray instead of black, as it is rather 
strong at present. We reproduce the bill-head of the Besse Jewelry Com- 
pany. It is an excellent handling of a large amount of copy. 
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A handsome booklet cover from the Wenatchee Daily World, 
Wenatchee, Washington. 


RAILROAD WORK A SPECIALTY 


By P. R. Bell, Fort Wayne. Indiana. 





no opportunity for criticism. Of the group, we like best the booklet cover, 
a reproduction of which we show herewith. 

Several of the recent publications from the advertising department of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway have been received. ‘‘ The 
Comforts of Travel’? and ‘ California’ are both handsome and artistic 
booklets. Perhaps the most striking feature in the specimens is the cover 
of ‘‘ Montana,’’ a booklet devoted to the resources and opportunities of the 
State of that name. A reproduction of the cover in question is shown 
herewith. The original is in four colors and gold. 











ALONG 642 NEWSLINE 
Gorrhe PACIFIC. COAST 


MiLWAUKE! 


A striking railroad booklet cover issued by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway. Original in four colors and gold. 


ARLINGTON PrintInG Company, Arlington, Texas.— Your letter-head is 
original and very effective. We do not care for the blue and green com- 
bination, however, and would suggest brown in the place of green, and red- 
orange in the place of the red. We would also suggest a trifle less space 
between words in the top line. We note that you use red and blue as a 
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color combination on several jobs. A little yellow in the red, making it 
more of an orange, will give a better contrast to the blue. The type-faces 
used on the envelope for Rose & Mitchell do not harmonize in shape, the 
decorative letter used for the firm name and address being totally unlike the 
plain letter used for the balance of the job. 


F. J. Jounson, Montclair, New Jersey.— Your commercial specimens are 
very creditable and show an excellent taste, especially the programs. One 
of them, however — the “ Twelfth Night ’” program — is so radically differ- 
ent from the style of the others, and presents such an excellent illustration 
of the confusing effects which one secures when a design is not kept simple, 
that we have taken the liberty of resetting it, in an endeavor to suggest a 
more pleasing treatment. In the original the dividing of the type matter 
into five groups or forces of attraction detracts in a measure from each of 
the groups and the eye is compelled, in reading the page, to jump from one 
part to the other. The design is too complicated. In the resetting we 


SIZING UP EMPLOYEES. 

Do not expect from any employee brain results beyond 
his capacity. You are pretty safe in assuming as a general 
principle, that each man is doing the best he knows how. 
Consider this before passing severe judgment. If you have 
a full-grown man, perhaps with a family, drawing $12 to 
$15 a week, ordinarily speaking you have no right to expect 
from him the same broad judgment that you yourself 
should have or that your superior officers should have. If 
he possessed such judgment, he would hardly be occupying 
the position he does. 

Nor should you expect an employee to handle his work 
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Original program by F. J. Johnson, Montclair, New Jersey, and a resetting, suggesting a more simple arrangement of the groups. 


have gathered the reading matter into two groups, thus securing a simple 
design and one that is easily grasped by the eye. The question of simplicity 
of design — not plainness and lack of decoration, but an absence of a com- 
plicated breaking up of the reading matter and ornamentation — is one of 
the most important items in typographical arrangement. 


Epwarps & BrovGHton Printing Company, Raleigh, North Carolina.— 
The blotter is very neat and tasty in design. Of the three, we prefer the 
one on the cream-tinted stock, as it gives the best color combination. On 
the blue stock we would suggest dark blue and orange in preference to 
green and orange. 

CHARLES WASHBURN, Laramie, Wyoming.— The cover arrangement which 
you sent is, in general, very good, and the fact that you do not feel that it 
meets your ideal is an excellent indication of the progress you are making. 
We would, however, make one or two suggestions regarding it. We would 
suggest that you take out six or eight points from either side of the line 
immediately under the underscoring rules, moving all but the three bottom 
lines up nearer the top group. The fact that the balance of the page is 
set in a roman type with serifs suggests that the lines at the bottom be 
set in a heavy roman letter rather than the sans-serif gothic. We would 
suggest that you avoid the use of panels with the bottom and side made of 
heavier rule to give a raised effect, as the printed page presents a flat 
surface and to use thereon decoration with an effect of perspective is not 
pleasing. 


with the highest degree of efficiency if you constantly crowd 
him for output. Give him time to do his work properly. 
Of course, the all-important thing is to know where to draw 
the line. The employee must turn out a reasonable amount 
of work per day, and he must do it with a reasonable degree 
of accuracy. 

In many big concerns, the habit of inaccuracy or care- 
lessness on the part of the employees costs the house in a 
year an amount that would compare favorably with the 
gross profits of the concern. Hundreds of firms fail in 
business because of losses due to this one cause. How 
essential it is then that the employees be impressed with 
the responsibilities that rest upon them individually, that 
they be made to consider themselves as parts of the organ- 
ization, not as mere employees. 

After all, the solution of this problem lies in each man 
educating himself to the habit of reasonable accuracy. 
“Do It Now! ” is a good motto, but “ Do It Right Now!” 
is a better one.— P. V. Bunn, in System. 
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THE LAW OF SUGGESTION.* 
BY F. A. S. PRICE. 


In presenting this topic, I feel that its importance to 
every one, more particularly the business man and the 
salesman, is even more pronounced than any other subject 
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DELEGATES AND VISITORS TO THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL TYPOTHETZ OF AMERICA, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, JULY, 1909. 


The activities of the organization are now particularly directed to the problems of ‘‘ Cost and Method.” 


of a similar character, and, moreover, I believe the value 
of the right application of this law far outclasses a great 
many of the seemingly vital problems which confront the 
business man of to-day. 

Before touching upon the subject itself and in order to 
bring the great value of the application and correct use of 
“suggestion ” properly to your attention, I wish to first 
dwell for a moment upon the question, “ What is a law?” 

When the mind of man in its development reaches the 


* An address delivered before the Franklin Club of Wisconsin at its 


annual banquet. 
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stage of reasoning, he then begins to form judgments and 
should in addition endeavor to apprehend laws and prin- 
ciples, but the busy man does not often stop to realize the 
value of this apprehension of laws and principles, and 
therefore his mind does not progress to a much higher 
condition than the rendition of judgments of one sort or 
another, good, bad, prejudiced or otherwise. 

When you notice an idea which is common to a great 
many different things or a diversified number of other 
ideas, which in its action works out in practically the same 
manner each and every time, you say, that is a law. For 
instance, we release something from our hand and it fol- 
lows the most direct line until it reaches the ground; we 
also notice that as a river cuts its way through the soft 
earth it comes to a strata of rock; it does not try to cut 
through this rock, it goes around, but it is still heading in 
the same general direction. What do we determine from 


these and similar incidents which we notice all around us? 
Merely this, that all forces follow the lines of least resist- 
ance. What have we then discovered? A law. The law 
of nonresistance. 

We also note that any article which becomes detached 
from a stationary body or a body capable of maintaining it 
immediately falls to the earth. What causes this action? 
Gravity, and, as this applies to practically everything we 
immediately assure ourselves, here is another law, in fact, 
a law so universal that it is really a principle, a principle 
merely being a law that is common to a great many other 
laws. 














As we sit in the street car and the brakes are suddenly 
applied, our bodies swing forward in the direction in which 
the car has been going. What is this? Inertia. This is 
still another law, and we could go on and on and name any 
number of these laws, but our object just now is to deal 
with that law known as “ suggestion.” 

Primarily, what is a suggestion? A suggestion is some- 
thing that causes us to think, that creates thought or pro- 
duces an action in that portion of the mind which does the 
thinking. According to this definition, you will see every- 
thing is a suggestion, and such is really the case. Every- 
thing we see or hear creates thought. In other words, any- 
thing that reaches the mind through the agency of the 
senses constitutes a suggestion and operates to our advan- 
tage or detriment, as the case may be. These facts just 
stated being absolute, we can readily determine the enor- 
mous value which the regulation and supervision of the 
suggestions we receive can be made to mean to each and 
every one of us. 

Before proceeding further and in order to more fully 
point the value of the application of the law of suggestion, 
I wish to delve to a slight extent into the psychological 
phase of this question. Most of the acceptedly reliable 
psychologists and authorities on these subjects concur in 
the theory that the mind of man is divided into two sepa- 
rate and distinct parts, each portion performing its indi- 
vidual functions in relation to each other and to the outside 
world. It might be better to say, instead of the mind being 
divided, that it is composed of these two parts. However, 
that is neither here nor there, for we all realize that we 
have an outer and inner self, separate and distinct one 
from the other. 

These two mental divisions are known as the outer and 
the inner mind, or the conscious and the subconscious mind, 
or the objective and the subjective mind. I shall use the 
latter terms. 

The objective mind is the one which receives its impres- 
sions and suggestions through’the agency of the five phys- 
ical senses or from its own subjective, and the subjective 
mind is the one which receives its impressions from its own 
objective, or through the so-called sense of intuition, or 
from the suggestion of other minds than its own. Not 
wishing to go deeply into this matter at this time, but 
desiring to bring these facts into direct relation with the 
main topic, “suggestion,” I wish to state the great and 
valuable truth which is highly pertinent in this connection, 
and that is the subjective mind is always amenable to sug- 
gestion. You must remember that this is always the case 
— it is always amenable to suggestion. This being a fact, 
you can readily appreciate the value of good, strong, direct, 
positive, affirmative suggestion in the negotiation of any 
business deal. Too many salesmen speak in the negative 
instead of the affirmative. For instance, I recollect observ- 
ing a dry-goods salesman, who was attempting to sell a bill 
of goods and who had already succeeded in entering several 
items in his order-book, pick up another article and say to 
the merchant, “ You didn’t want any of this, did you?” 
Of course, the merchant didn’t want any of it — the sales- 
man told him so. It would have been exactly as easy if not 
easier to put the same statement in the affirmative. You 
will recollect the first-class book agent who may have called 
upon you and sold you some little time ago. When you 
were hesitating as to whether to buy his books or not, he 
had the contract-blank under your eyes and handed you his 
pen and said, “ Sign your name right here on this line,” 
and you signed, didn’t you? He was no doubt a past master 
at the application of the law of suggestion and you “ fell 
for it,” as do thousands of others, and you likely wondered 
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afterward how you ever happened to invest in those books. 
These incidents vividly picture to you the value of sug- 
gestion in business, and its value is not confined to business 
alone, for it enters into all human relations and endeavor, 
both social and domestic. We see its value in the home. 
For instance, the child has fallen and hurt its arm. The 
mother picks it up, soothes it and caresses the spot where 
it hurts, at the same time saying, “ Now, it is all better,” 
and lo and behold, it is better. The suggestion has recorded 
and the pain has disappeared. A person may be ill, and a 
cheerful, good-natured physician of positive personality, 
thought and speech enters the room and immediately says, 
“Why, you aren’t sick; you only think you are; in fact, 
you’re looking fine.” What is the result? You instantly 
feel better and begin to think perhaps you aren’t quite as 
bad off as you had believed. These and many others of 
like nature constitute positive suggestions which work for 
good in social and domestic life as well as in business. This 
sort of an application of the law of suggestion means better 
health, better mentality, more happiness and cheer, all of 
which, brought down to a final analysis, resolves itself into 
better business, cleaner business and more successful busi- 
ness. This is all the result of suggestion applied along the 
right lines. 

One of the most important uses of “ suggestion ” is the 
application of this law to one’s self. This is known as 
auto-suggestion, or self-suggestion. The practice of sug- 
gesting good, positive things to yourself is one of the 
greatest. aids toward good bodily condition, clear mentality 
and general good feeling. 

Following this thought, the salesman, as he approaches 
a prospective customer, should’suggest himself into a posi- 
tive, success-winning state of mind. This can not help but 
impress the buyer and result in more orders than are pro- 
cured under any other mental condition. In addition, it 
gives the salesman more confidence in himself, which is 
most desirable. 

Although somewhat aside from the topic, I wish to 
mention another valuable business asset, and that is mem- 
ory. The subjective mind is the seat of the memory, and 
another truth which our most eminent scientists along 
these lines claim to be absolute is, that the subjective mind 
never forgets. As an illustration of this fact, and so you 
may determine it to really be a fact by your own reasoning, 
I wish to call your attention to a very simple little test of 
this truth. For instance, something of which you have not 
thought for many years—something that may have 
occurred in your childhood — suddenly comes into your 
mind. You recollect it clearly. It certainly must be 
apparent to you that this incident or the knowledge of it, 
or better still, the remembrance of it, was stored some- 
where, and although you had not thought of that particular 
incident for many years your memory still retained it. 

By the correct use of auto-suggestion, this valuable 
positive of memory can be strengthened more and more 
each day as can any and all other desirable faculties and 
qualities. 

In conclusion, I want to impress upon you the truth 
that suggestion is a law —as true and as definite a law as 
is nature. Endeavor to work in harmony with this law as 
well as all others, for, as you know, violation of the law 
is costly. If we violate any of the laws of health we pay 
for it by illness and sometimes death. If we violate the 
laws of our country we pay the penalty. This is a ruling 
principle, and when we realize thoroughly the truth we 
endeavor to become more familiar with these various laws 
and principles and work in conformity to them. Therefore, 
let us all from this time henceforth decide to go about our 
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duties, giving due attention to the various laws which may 
govern them and work in accordance with these laws, which 
are as unchangeable as we are told were the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. 


BANKERS AND PRINTERS. 


The average printer commencing business has a notion 
that when he gets his plant paid for he will be able to walk 
down to the bank president’s office, point to his machinery 
and type, the business he is doing and negotiate a loan with 
“my bank.” If he be fortunate and reaches the stage 
where he has nary a note to lift, a visit to “ my bank ” dis- 
illusions him. He finds that while his personality may be 
of some value, his hard-won plant does not interest the 
banker. Banks are not exactly what he thought they were; 
at all events, they do not do business on quite the basis he 
had supposed. In short, as a general proposition, a bank 
does not wish to know many printers — there are other 
more desirable clients. This attitude of the bankers has 
caused considerable gossip among printers in Chicago. 
W. F. Whitman, chairman of the committee on banks and 
banking of the Ben Franklin Club, undertook to investigate, 
and his summing up will interest many who have wondered 
but never known why printers are rated below par with 
the banks. 

“T was informed a certain bank president had issued 
instructions that printers’ accounts be not accepted, and 
another bank stated that it would be very glad to be rid of 
such accounts,” said Mr. Whitman in explanation of his 
quest. “ The reason for this feeling is that printers are not 
regarded as good business men; at least, not equal to those 
engaged in other lines of business. It is claimed that 
employing printers have sprung quite largely from the 
ranks of the workmen and, while showing exceptional quali- 
fications in that field, they are inexperienced in business 
methods. This has made them a trying class for the bank- 
ers to deal with, and their experiences with them have led 
the men of money to form a poor opinion of printers as 
business men and financiers, which makes their business 
undesirable, and favors are granted with great reluctance. 

“Here is something perhaps rather startling to some. 
Machinery is not considered as an asset by the banker. In 
extending a loan or granting favors, the machinery account 
is practically overlooked, no matter how large the plant; at 
least, it does not exert any more than a moral influence. A 
strictly modern plant practically free from debt would, of 
course, make a much better impression on the banker than 
an old, worn-out one. Wishing to find some percentage 
that might be applied against a first-class plant for the 
procurement of a loan, I was unable to obtain one, being 
told that mortgage brokers were the ones to answer this 
question. It is therefore my opinion that not over five or 
ten per cent of the value of the plant could be borrowed on, 
and this only when the book showing is favorable. Machin- 
ery in any line of business which is used to produce the 
articles sold is not regarded as an asset. This being so, it 
behooves the printers to know what their real assets are as 
a basis for obtaining credit. 

“First of all, there are record and character. The 
banker thinks much of these, and will often do for those 
who have his confidence much more than for others with an 
equally good showing but with whom he has had no business 
experience to guide him. The favors obtainable by those 
who have the entire confidence of the bank are out of all 
proportion so far as assets are concerned to those who have 
not this confidence, and it would surprise some if they but 
know how much the banker is influenced by this feeling. 
“In my search for information statements were shown 
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me, but the names of the parties withheld. The first was 
that of a business man not a printer. His net assets 
showed some $43,000, and he could obtain a loan of $55,000. 
This party was said to do a very conservative business, 
making small but sure margins. The loan could be called 
in as wanted by the bank if necessary and this party could 
close out his goods and meet the bank’s demands. Further- 
more, he had been dealing with the bank for years and had 
won its entire confidence. Another statement was that of a 
printer listing $250,000 worth of machinery. His accounts 
and bills receivable were about $40,000 and accounts pay- 
able about $35,000, with $2,000 in the bank. A loan would 
not be made on this showing, as the accounts payable 
amounted to so near the amount of the accounts receivable, 
and the fair presumption was that these accounts receiv- 
able were padded, or, in other words, consisted to a greater 
or less extent of uncollectable and old accounts. It seems 
almost incredible that a plant having a quarter of a million 
dollars invested in machinery and free from debt would not 
be awarded a substantial loan on this item alone, but such 
is the information given me. 

“Another statement from a printer shows $40,000 in 
machinery, $15,000 in accounts receivable, $5,000 in 
accounts payable, and $8,000 in the bank. A loan of 
$10,000 would be made to this party, for he has enough cash 
on hand to pay his accounts payable and have $3,000 left, 
and even with such a loan he would have a large margin 
of quick assets to meet his current liabilities. 

“Tn answer to the question, ‘ What ought the printer to 
do to improve the banker’s opinion of him and make it pos- 
sible to obtain greater favors?’ it was suggested that the 
study of manufacturing costs be pursued, more care used in 
extending credits to customers, and more conservatism 
exercised in the purchase of machinery and increase of 
manufacturing facilities. It was also suggested that accu- 
rate bookkeeping be employed, so that correct statements 
could be readily drawn at any time, and a plan devised by 
which the work in process could be learned in a dependable 
way, as this is almost as good an asset as accounts receiv- 
able.” 


RELATIONS OF TRADE BINDER AND PRINTER.* 
BY F. N. VOLKERT. 


The relation of the trade binder to the printer is an 
interesting subject to me. It is necessary to go back a little 
before our time to get a proper start. Take printing and 
follow it up from its earliest inception, when the script was 
baked in mud pies, right down to the present. What won- 
derful progress, and the most important factor in all 
progress. The credit due to printing is beyond measure. 
The wealth it helped to create for nations and individuals 
can not be estimated. Strange as it may seem, we find all 
along the line that those directly engaged in printing did 
not accumulate great quantities of wealth. This proves 
to me conclusively what I have suspected all along, that the 
printing business is intensely interesting; that those who 
engaged in it did so because it had an attraction for them, 
and they learned to love their art for its own sake, and 
when one did go into the printing business to make money, 
he became so fascinated with printing that he would rather 
work all his life without money than give it up. 

Quite early in the game, some fellow with a natural love 
for order and system, seeing these mud pies lying around in 
disorder, with the printing on or in them, gathered them 
up, bored holes through them and hung them with willow- 

* An address delivered at a noonday meeting of the Ben Franklin Club 
of Chicago. 
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bark to sticks and thus we had our first binding, which, by 
the way, was a kind of loose-leaf affair. From that time on 
the binder has always hung around the printer, and when 
paper came in general use and he had learned the use of 
glue, he never left the printer, but he stuck closer to his 
own business. He also acquired one of the printer’s 
habits — he loves his art like the printer, and, if such a 
thing be possible, he gets along with less pay. 

But there are differences apparent to a close observer. 
The printer charges his customer for the job — that is, he 
sets the price for what he thinks it will be worth, or what 
the customer says it will be worth. The binder works dif- 
ferently; he charges by the hour, or the time he works on 
the books. The printer discovered the binder’s method of 
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charging, with the result that, when placing an order for 
binding a number of books, he would insist on having them 
before it was possible to do them. 

About the second week I spent inside a bindery there 
was quite an excitement one day. A number of boys rushed 
through the aisles with a job-ticket, which came from the 
printing-office, and the reason for the furore over this par- 
‘ticular ticket was that it did not contain the word “ Rush! ” 
in the usual place. I could not see the joke at the time, but 
have learned since that an order from the printer without 
some kind of a rush order is a curiosity. 

Not many weeks ago a printer ’phoned with consid- 
erable noise for books before his stock had reached the 
bindery. This caused some speculation as to whether he 
wanted to get his binding free or whether it was just force 
of habit. The mystery was cleared up a few days later, 
when the printer’s customer appeared in the bindery with 
a demand that justice be done his printer, making the 
assertion that he and the printer had been waiting for 
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books from the bindery for two months, and that he knew 
they could have been finished a month ago if the binder had 
given any attention to his business. I should not like to 
have printers feel that I wish to be antagonistic; I merely 
wish to touch on practices and happenings that have 
resulted in the binder not standing as close to the printer 
as he should. In fact, the impression has gained ground 
that the printer is the binder’s natural enemy. The expres- 
sion at least is not new. Under these conditions it is only 
natural to suppose that the binder, if purely out of revenge, 
took more time on some jobs than he really should have 
done. 

A few days ago a printer informed me he had been doing 
his own binding, figuring that, if the trade binder could 
make a profit on his work, the printer could surely come out 
even and avoid the trouble of sending out his binding. 
After carefully examining the expense, however, he found 
he was paying more for labor than the binder figured for 
his work, to say nothing of the time lost, the expense of 
management and floor space. 

A trade binder who depends entirely on printers for his 
work is naturally under obligations to them, but it is a 
question whether he or the printer profits most by his 
existence. No printing-office can afford to have all the 
facilities to do everything in connection with binding, and 
therefore printers must necessarily find it more profitable 
and less worrisome to send the binding out than to do it 
themselves. It is safe to say that there is more idle bind- 
ing machinery in printing-offices than there is at work. I 
dare say that the floor space alone which is occupied by 
some of these machines has cost more than they have 
earned. 

Much has been said recently about the advantages of 
keeping cost, and still there are printers who say it is all 
“bunk.” This cost talk sounds like gospel to me. I will 
just cite one case relating to a job of printing and binding, 
where the binding was the big end of the job. I figured on 
it several times. My customer had a friend in the office 
who was giving out the work. He showed me the prices, 
but I said “ No, not for me.” Then he brought me the 
bills, and I saw the job had been done at a price a little 
above the cost of the stock, and no bindery could have hired 
the labor for the price paid. Yet this job was done again 
and again by a large printing-house which runs its own 
bindery. It must have taken some very profitable printing 
to make up for this semi-annual loss in binding. 

Binding for the trade is far from being an easy propo- 
sition, the average printer being more exacting than the 
consumer, who must be satisfied at any rate, and I believe 
it would be a decided improvement for printer and binder 
if they were to observe a few simple rules. When placing 
an order with a binder, allow him enough time to do the 
work properly. It will help to make him more honest, as 
he will not be compelled to break so many promises. Fur- 
thermore, books which have had plenty of time to dry and 
to remain in the press will always look better than those 
which are rushed through. 

Be explicit when taking and giving orders. Get plain 
copies. You know a printer can show a proof and easily 
make corrections. With the binder it is different; expen- 
sive work is taken in to be finished. It generally comes out 
all right or all spoiled. Take, for instance, a job of ten 
thousand order-blanks. The instructions read: “ Please 
number order-blanks herewith from 1 up in triplicate.” 
Now, there are several places for numbers. One calls for 
“Order No.,” one for “ Job No.,” and one for “ Bill No.” 
It seems quite natural in such a case to number the order 
blanks at “ Order No.,” but it has happened that such a job 
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has been delivered and after several weeks to come back as 
spoiled, because the number should have followed the 
“ Job No.” 

Ruling is another class of work that is often done at a 
great risk. It is impractical to show proof unless the party 
making up the form is right on the ground to O. K. each 
run as it is started. Though most ruling copy is plain, 
once in a while the binder receives some which surprises 
him if the ruling is done correctly. I have in mind a batch 
of copy which was very crude, yet required complicated 
ruling. With the exception of one sheet, the job was done 
correctly. The exception was the simplest job and was 
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our fellows by saying, “ The printers are the worst in the 
trade,” for these knockers will turn right around and say 


that the binders are worse than the printers. The thing to 
do is to stop the knocking and boost our business compan- 
ions. : 
I have learned to love my trade, and nothing pleases me 
more than to see a lot of satisfied customers. But if I 
were to be asked what I would rather do than bind books, I 
should say it would be to help to bind the printers into an 
organization, like two leaves in a book, where they can see 
each other from both sides. The binders, electrotypers, 
lithographers, paper-dealer and paper-rulers, each in their 
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spoiled because a column was omitted which had been 
orally ordered, but not marked on the copy. To have such 
work done without being able to see proof necessitates the 
furnishing of clear copy. After all, there is perhaps noth- 
ing that causes so much trouble as misunderstandings 
regarding the guide edge to get the proper register and 
binding margins in running the various kinds of manifold 
blanks. 

From my experience I draw the conclusion that printer 
and binder should become closer related, have more confi- 
dence in one another — that is, feel more like one family. 
We who are interested in the business pertaining to paper, 
printing and books, should be well acquainted, not only 
personally, but with much of the detail of each other’s 
business. This would tend to create an interest in our craft 
which will amount to patriotism. Let us get right with 
ourselves. I do not believe in allowing any one to run down 





separate organizations, like so many volumes, but all belong- 
ing to one set or work. These organizations I would like to 
have appear in the eyes of the public like one uniform work, 
bound in loyalty, gilt-edged, rolled in gold and stamped 
with the title of “Integrity,” which will command atten- 
tion and respect. 


**THE FINEST’? COULDN’T MAKE ENDS MEET. 


An inquest was held at Oxford, England, recently on 
the body of George Oliver Miller, thirty-four, a compositor, 
of London, who had of late been employed at the University 
Press. It was stated that he was “the finest compositor 
who ever put a hand to the stick,” but was worried at not 
being able to earn enough to meet his needs. A verdict of 
“suicide whilst of unsound mind” was returned.— The 
Printers’ Register. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the 
problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
Processes to an exact science. 


FOUNTAIN DIVIDER (504).— “ Have you the firm name 
and address of the maker of a fountain divider which can 
be used on a cylinder press?” Answer.— The American 
Type Founders Company, 203 Monroe street, Chicago, 
handle the Page Fountain Divider, the only. one we are 
informed about. 


CUTTING AND SCORING RULES (503) .— “ Kindly furnish 
us the addresses of makers of steel cutting and scoring 
rules.” Answer.— Hobbs Manufacturing Company, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts; Helmold & Brother, corner A and 
Dominick streets, and Simonds Manufacturing Company, 
825 Western avenue, Chicago. 


DuUO-TONE PRINTING INKS (515).— Submits a sample 
showing duo-tone effect with one impression and asks 
where such an ink can be purchased. We can not tell from 
the specimen who makes the ink. A similar sample sent 
to any of the following ink-houses will bring a response: 
Sigmund Ullman & Co., New York; Ault & Wiborg Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio; Chas. Helmuth, 355 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


CRIMPING MACHINE (505).—‘“I enclose a sheet which 
I crimped with rule on a Gordon press. Would like the 
addresses of makers of a punch machine for loose-leaf 
ledger work, and also for an index cutter and crimping 
machine.” Answer.—The Latham Machinery Company, 
195 South Clark street, Chicago, make a crimping machine, 
round-corner index cutter and paper-punch for loose-leaf 
ledger work. H. P. Roshack, Benton Harbor, Michigan, 
and John Braidwood, 207 Centre street, New York, also 
make index-cutting machines. 


SUITABLE INK FOR FURNITURE CuTs (512).— “ Will you 
kindly advise me as to what inks I can use to get the best 
results from half-tone cuts of furniture? One cut to bring 
out a golden oak effect.”” Answer.— Much will depend upon 
the quality of the half-tone cut and the nature of the stock 
to be used. Presuming both to be the best, you should send 
a sample of the stock to your ink dealer and have him make 
or furnish you an ink which will match the brown tone of 
the furniture. These inks may be ordered so as to have 
a duo-tone effect with one impression. Several inkmakers 
handle these goods. 


PAsTE PENETRATING LABEL STOCK (507).— Submits 
samples of printed and embossed cigar-box labels. The 
work is done in three colors and is well applied. In a let- 
ter of inquiry the correspondent says: “The samples 
enclosed are printed on litho label seconds. The ink dried 
all right, so the bronze was run last. But when the paste 
was applied and the label was rubbed tightly to the box 
the ink would not hold. I ran a gloss and a shellac var- 
nish over the printing, thinking it might retain the ink, 
but to no purpose. Will you suggest a remedy, so the 
labels may be used?” Answer.—If the varnish had been 
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applied to the back of the label it would possibly have been 
of more service in preventing the moist paste from entering 
the stock and softening the coating of the stock. Paste- 
makers have a paste which is said to be nonpenetrating 
and will be suitable for this work, as it is very adhesive 
even when applied in a thin coating. 


INK Russ OFF (509).— “ We print many broom labels, 
using the best grade of glazed label stock and also the best 
aluminum and gold inks. We find no trouble in working 
them, but after they are dry the ink rubs off the label; 
this is especially true of the steel-blue stock. Can you tell 
us what to do to remedy this condition?’ Answer.— It 
may be possible that the gold or aluminum inks have been 
reduced. The inks in this condition will not adhere so 
well to highly finished stock. However, if you find that the 
inks have not been reduced, you should procure from your 
inkmaker a can of special body drier. The addition of a 
small quantity of this varnish to the ink will make it 
adhere with greater tenacity to the stock. 


CARBON TISSUE FOR MARKING-oUT (510).— A Cincinnati 
pressman writes: “In marking up a sheet for overlaying 
I place a sheet of carbon paper on the back of the sheet. 
By marking on the face of the sheet, the transfer from the 
carbon makes a number of visible lines on the back, to 
guide in spotting up. I have used this plan with success 
by starting with very light impression and building up. I 
see but few pressmen use this method and was wondering 
if this system has any merit.” Answer. The use as an 
adjunct to make-ready of carbon tissue or other similar 
method of transferring for a mark-out sheet is to some 
extent in use, though modified in several ways. It does 
not, however, eliminate the close examination of the back 
of the sheet, and the consequent marking-out. 


VIGNETTE HALF-TONE CuTs MAKE-READY (511).— “ We 
would consider it a favor if you will state what is the best 
method of making vignette half-tone cuts ready.” Answer. 
— This form of question has come to us many times. The 
answer has been that those who can afford to take up 
the mechanical methods of half-tone cut make-ready will 
find the results are so far superior to hand-cut overlays 
that the latter method will be little used in general prac- 
tice. These mechanical overlays are of especial value on 
cuts of fine tone gradation, and also on long runs, as they 
stand up much better than the hand-cut variety. As the 
mechanical relief overlay is the general term applied to 
any of the three methods now in use, the buyer may select 
the method which seems best to suit the class of work he 
has in hand. A letter of inquiry addressed to any of the 
following firms will bring a response, giving the cost of 
shop rights and other particulars: Gilbert, Harris & Co., 
158 East Harrison street, Chicago; The Perfect Overlay 
Company, York, Nebraska; Watselhan & Speyer, 183 
William street, New York. 


Damp Routers (508).— A North Dakota correspondent 
writes: “Our rollers have been giving us trouble for a 
few days past by not taking ink. They appear in good 
condition otherwise. Our press is located in a damp base- 
ment, and as the weather has been moist for the last few 
weeks it may have caused it. We have tried drying them 
out, but this treatment does not help matters.” Answer.— 
If the press must be kept in a damp basement, the moist 
condition may be modified by proper ventilation. This may 
be accomplished by forced draughts. Unslacked lime 
heaped in out-of-the-way corners will accellerate the dry- 
ing of the air and make conditions more sanitary. As to 
the rollers: You should have summer rollers, as they are 
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compounded with ingredients having less affinity for mois- 
ture than the rollers for winter use. In default of these 
you may make them workable by cleaning them with tur- 
pentine and rolling them on a dry, dusty floor several times, 
each time wiping off the dust taken up by the moist surface. 
Some pressmen find powdered alum a means of removing 
the moisture from the surface of the rollers. This powder 
may be dusted over a table and the rollers may be rolled 
in the powder until its surface is no longer sticky. There 
are “roller powders” on the market which affect a cure 
of damp rollers in humid weather. 


RULE FoRM SLURRING (506).— Submits a statement 
printed on yellow bond-paper, paper cut double to enable the 
printing of the down and cross line rules at one impression. 
The make-ready and printing are well carried through, 
except for a slight blur on the down rules near the edge of 
the sheet. As the cross rules run off the edge of the sheet 
on that side it was not found practical to run the gripper 
close to the printing. The accompanying letter reads: “In 
printing the enclosed job we had much trouble in trying to 
prevent a blur on the down rules. The press is a 12 by 15 
platen, in apparent good order. Will appreciate any advice 
you may give us on running this job to prevent the blur on 
the rules.” Answer.— Presuming that the pressman has 
set his impression screws so that the form will print evenly 
on the four corners, the next step is to prepare a suitable 
tympan. This may consist of two or three sheets of thin, 
hard stock, with one sheet of three-ply board or a thin 
sheet of stencil brass. The make-ready will consist of a 
spot sheet on thin stock, which will be attached to the bot- 
tom sheet of the tympan. The sheet of three-ply board or 
the brass sheet will be placed above this sheet. When the 
guides are set and twine attached to the grippers near the 
top and the bottom of the sheet the run may begin. A slur 
may develop when the machine is run fast, which does not 
appear when run slowly. Attaching pieces of cork to the 
twine so that they will bear closely to the affected part 
will invariably remedy the trouble. The attaching of the 
bits of cork, which may vary in diameter from one-half 
inch or two inches, as the case demands, will require the 
careful judgment of the pressman, as these pieces work 
serious harm to a form if they become detached in opera- 
tion. Usually the cork is slit in two places and glue is 
inserted into the grooves before they are attached to the 
twine. The grippers may have holes, drilled with a No. 45 
drill in the center, about one-fourth inch apart, for attach- 
ing the twine. The cork should not be less than five- 
sixteenths inch thick if they are to have a bearing on the 
wood furniture in the form. 


UNSEASONED Stock (513).— The problem presented 
below by our correspondent seems to be one of the most 
difficult to handle. If any of our readers have overcome 
similar difficulties we would like to hear about it. “We 
are having some trouble with the register on a three-color 
job. The sheet is 32 by 44 inch, enamel, basis of weight 
25 by 38 — 60 pound. We have had the stock in the house 
three weeks, it being made to order. The sheets that were 
run through on the 27th and again on the 28th show that 
they are out six points on the back end of the sheet. To-day 
we ran a Sheet through in one color and immediately ran 
it through again; the register is exact. The plates and 
form are in first-class condition, so it is quite likely that 
the shrinkage of the stock is the cause of the imperfect 
register. As it is, can you tell us how to overcome the 
trouble?” Answer.— The stock being in the house three 
weeks might become seasoned if out of the cases and piled 
in the center of a well-aired pressroom. We have seen 
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stock piled where three edges were exposed. The edge 
which was not exposed to the air, but came quite close to a 
brick wall, shrunk considerably during a run on a thirty- 
two-page form. In this instance it shows that stock if only 
partially exposed to the air will not season uniformly. 
While we do not know the conditions fully relative to the 
seasoning of the stock mentioned by our correspondent, it 
would appear that the back edge of the sheet shrunk while 
the balance of the sheet remained normal. If the stock as 
it is being printed is kept in approximately the same part 
of the room, and the trays or piles are covered with waste 
sheets there should be but little change in its condition. 
If, however, the stock is piled in front of windows where 
the sun beats in upon it, or where the edges are exposed 
to drafts on rainy or damp days, there is likely to be a 
change in its surface dimensions. To prevent any change 
taking place during a run, some pressmen have adopted 


.the plan of laying a few sheets of paraffined paper on the 


trays, and when about 500 sheets are laid on, this moisture- 
proof paper is turned up about the edges of the stock, and 
a few sheets of the same paper is laid on top as a further 
cautionary measure. Excepting for the change which takes 
place by aeration as the sheets go through the press, little 
or no alteration is noticeable otherwise. As we aré unable 
to offer any remedy for our correspondent’s difficulty, the 
foregoing suggestions may to some extent prevent a recur- 
rence of the trouble. 

INCOMPLETE MAKE-READY (514).— Submits a section of 
a circular printed on white S. & S. C. stock. The back- 
ground of an outline cut and the catch-lines of the type- 
page appear in a red orange. Excepting in the larger area 
of solids, the printing is smooth; the deficiency is due to 
the lack of spotting up in center of these parts. The 
pressman’s query is as follows: “ Will you please examine 
the enclosed circular and tell me why I did not secure a 
uniform color in the solids? The tint was made with a 
mixing yellow and a good red, and printed on a cylinder 
press.”” Answer.— There was possibly no fault in the ink, 
except, perhaps, a surplus was used, as is shown by the 
type and the rule border. The principal error appears 
that in the make-ready the solids were not given enough 
tissues in the center. This condition leaves a weakness in 
the pressure and the ink is not properly deposited on the 
stock in consequence. In the make-ready of solids the 
first important step is to underlay the plate and make the 
printing surface at least approximately uniform, as will 
be shown by trial pulls. This being complete, the sheet, 
which is marked out and spotted up with tissue, will make 
the tympan surface uniform and cause a comparative 
equal pressure to be distributed. The make-ready and 
printing of trial sheets should carry less color to enable 
a better determination of impression, as full color will 
often cover inequalities which will appear when the run 
is under way. It is well to carry as much impression as 
the form will stand. This enables the work to be run with 
the minimum of ink. The smooth printing of solids tints 
is often marred by the mottled appearance of the print 
after it is dry. The speed of machine and condition of 
rollers and ink are the all-important features. As the ink 
in most instances is not made for a particular grade or 
surface condition of stock, it becomes the duty of the press- 
man to alter this ink. There are in the market many 
compounds for modifying inks for every special purpose. 
As these goods may be secured and tried out at a small 
outlay, it is essential that the progressive pressman should 
become acquainted with these time-savers. Almost all ink 
dealers carry special varnishes and other compounds to 
suit the varying conditions of stock. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN, 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and 
experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this de- 
partment. Our technical research laboratory is prepared to inves- 
tigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service 
address The Inland Printer Company, 


THE FATHER OF HALF-TONE REPRODUCTION.—C. M. 
McDonald, Kalamazoo, Michigan, asks: ‘ What engraver or 
what artist is considered the father of half-tone reproduc- 
tion, and in about what year was it considered a successful 
medium?” Answer.— It would require a volume to tell the 
whole story of the development of half-tone engraving. By 
referring to bound volumes of THE INLAND PRINTER you 
will find articles on the subject, by the present writer: 
“The Father of Half-tone,” October, 1894, page 38; “ The 
First Half-tone Screens,” August, 1901, page 731; “ First 
Half-tone in a Daily Newspaper,” July, 1900, page 527. 

For INFORMATION ABOUT PHOTOENGRAVING.— George L. 
Stacey, Easton, Pennsylvania, writes: “In your edition of 
August, 1908, page 738, an albumen enamel solution is 
given for making prints on zine. I have tried this solution 
with good results, but am unable to proceed further from 
this point. Will you kindly advise how the zinc is devel- 
oped up to the etching? If any of your previous editions 
contain this information I shall be very glad to promptly 
send my remittance for them.” Answer.— The complete 
source of the information you require is to be found in 
“Handbook of Photoengraving,” by Jenkins, revised by 
Amstutz. It is supplied by the Inland Printer Company. 
Price, $3. 

To Coat A COPPER ROLL WITH ENAMEL.— M. S. Cham- 
bers, North Adams, Massachusetts, queries: “‘I wrote you 
last September relative to coating a copper roll with sensi- 
tive enamel or albumen. Since that time I have made a 
number of experiments along those lines, but only with par- 
tial success. I can not get an even coating that I can be 
sure to resist well all over alike. Would you give me an 
idea as to the process used?” Answer.— No one attempts 
to coat the roll with an enamel solution, for it would seem 
to be impossible to get an even coating. The method used 
is the carbon process, which you must learn before attempt- 
ing to get an engraving ona roll. Messrs. Tennant & Ward, 
122 East Twenty-fifth street, New York, will supply you 
with a book on the carbon process for 50 cents. 

FACTS AND FORMULA FOR PROCESSWORKERS.— From 
Tennant & Ward, 122 East Twenty-fifth street, New York, 
comes the “ Photographic Annual for 1909,” a compilation 
of “ Figures, Facts and Formule of Photography,” edited 
by H. Snowden Ward, of the Process Engraver’s Monthly. 
This is a book of 287 pages, divided into thirty-nine sections, 
and, though there are over two thousand separate para- 
graphs of information which every one working at any 
branch of photography should have at hand for reference, 
there are seven sections of special interest to processwork- 
ers. For example, there are six pages of lens facts; six- 
teen pages on orthochromatic and color photography; seven 
pages on wet collodion, dry collodion and collodion emul- 
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sion; to photomecnanical operating in one and three color 
six pages are devoted; to photoengraving, both line and 
half-tone, nine pages; to collotype and photolithography, 
seven pages, and to photogravure, etc., two pages. Credit is 
given to THE INLAND PRINTER for many of the facts. The 
price of this book is but 50 cents, with 8 cents for postage. 
In cloth $1, postage 10 cents. It can be had from the 
Inland Printer Company. 


ENAMEL IN Hot HuMID WEATHER.— G. W. R., Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, writes: “We are having considerable 
trouble with our enamel since the hot damp weather came 
in this year. It will not develop in the fine details and we 
have tried several formulas, some of them being Nos. 1, 2 
and 5 in Amstutz’ book. We use Merck’s bichromate and 
dichromate ammonium, Le Page’s glue. We have tried 
Gluetop, and they all seem to work alike. In coating the 
plate we have used both gas and oil stoves, developed in hot, 
warm and cold water. There is one thing we notice about 
the solutions. When a plate is coated and without exposure 
is held under the water tap to wash off, there always remains 
a veil or scum on the surface of the plate.” Answer.— 
Your last sentence would indicate that you are either heat- 
ing the plates too hot when drying or that the plate is 
exposed to too much light from the time it is dried until it 
is developed. Remember that all chemicals work quicker 
in hot weather. Probably your negatives are not so intense 
as they were in cooler weather? Try a print under a real 
dense negative. For myself I keep the enamel in a refrig- 
erator, just as I would milk or butter. The collodion is also 
kept on ice, except the quantity in use. If you will try this 
with your enamel your trouble will end. 


ASPHALTUM AS A ReEsIst.—John Johnsen, Brooklyn, 
New York, writes: “I used to be an engraver in the old 
country years ago, and now I want to go back to the busi- 
ness again to do engraving on a special metal for which 
I must use muriatic acid. I read THE INLAND PRINTER 
and I got the book on photoengraving, but Mr. Amstutz 
does not speak about asphaltum, which alone I used twenty- 
five years ago, when I did fine work. What is the matter 
with asphaltum? Is it no more used?” Answer.—Asphalt, 
as it is called now, is too slow for this hurried age. As 
you must use it for your “special metal,” the following 
method is suggested: Coat your special metal with an even 
film of asphalt, and this film can be much thicker than when 
using the asphalt as a sensitizer. When this film is dry, 
wash the greasy surface from it with a little alcohol or 
ammonia in water. Now flow over it one of the enamel 
solutions recommended by Amstutz and follow his instruc- 
tions as to the development. When the plate is dry develop 
it with turpentine, which will remove the asphalt from the 
portions of the metal you want to etch, the enamel coating 
protecting the asphalt in the light-hardened parts. In this 
way you get an asphalt acid resist on your metal, through 
a few minutes’ exposure to light, without the hours of 
exposure which asphalt alone would require. Shellac is an 
equally good acid resist and can be used in place of asphalt, 
only that alcohol is used to develop it instead of turpentine. 


CAN You ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? — While we are 
talking about the need of technical training among our 
processworkers, here are six of the thirteen questions asked 
of the students in photomechanical processes at the exam- 
inations closing the last school year in London. The ques- 
tions should be easy to answer by every photoengraver. 
See if you can answer them, reader: 1. What is meant by a 
“ physical ” and a “ chemical ” restrainer, respectively, in a 
developing solution for wet plates? Give examples. 2. 
What do you understand by the term “ fixation,” and why 
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is the operation necessary? Explain the changes that take 
place during the fixing process. 3. Explain how you would 
produce direct from a drawing in color a cross-line screen 
negative suitable for making a type-high printing-block. 
4, In the process of producing a half-tone relief block a 
copper plate bearing a resist is submitted to the action of 
a solution of ferric chlorid. What differences may be pro- 
duced in a series of similar plates in the etching process by 
varying the concentration of the iron chlorid solution, its 
temperature and the mode of its use? 5. What are the 
drawbacks to the use of zinc in the ordinary enamel process 
for the production of type-high blocks? What processes 
are available for the making of resists which avoid these 
disadvantages? 6. Give an outline account of any photo- 
graphic intaglio process which may be used for the produc- 
tion of copies of maps? 


THE NEW PHOTOENGRAVING.— Mr. Arthur Payne, who 
has succeeded in sensitizing zinc and copper plates so that 
they can be exposed in a camera like ordinary dry plates, 
has given us the most important improvement in photo- 
engraving in twenty-five years. He was kind enough to 
forward the editor of this department for trial the first of 
his ready-sensitized plates to reach America, so that THE 
INLAND PRINTER readers will get here the earliest exact 
information regarding this new method of photoengraving. 
The most severe tests were given to these Paynetype plates, 
as they are called, and it was found that the process is 
really as simple as the inventor claims it to be. The writer 
went into a newspaper office and photographed a line draw- 
ing ready for etching in thirteen operations, while the pres- 
ent process used on newspapers requires thirty-four opera- 
tions to reach the same result. A couple of half-tones were 
also engraved on Paynetype plates in the same office. It 
would appear that the most valuable feature of this inven- 
tion will be for newspapers in this way: An outdoor pho- 
tographer develops a negative of a news happening; from 
this negative a Paynetype zinc or copper plate can be made 
ready for the etcher in six operations, while the present 
operations are forty. Newspapers requiring a cartoon and 
a few half-tones can do this work readily in their own 
offices, for all the requirements for making three or four 
column cuts can be packed in a dress-suit case. There is 
not space here only to record that the first Paynetypes 
have been made in this country. The promise of this inven- 
tion is to introduce photoengraving into places and for pur- 


poses now unthought of. The writer will answer queries. 


regarding this new method of engraving if a stamped 
envelope is sent to box No. 181, Glen Ridge, New Jersey. 


BLACK SPECKS IN HALF-TONE F1ILM.— Paul Hoelzel, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, writes: “ Being a reader of your publica- 
tion, though not a regular subscriber, I ask of you a little 
help in regard to some processwork trouble which I am hav- 
ing. I enclose you herewith a negative film, which please 
examine with a magnifying glass and note black spots of 
irregular size between screen dots. Can you give me the 
cause of same, and the remedy to overcome them?” Answer. 
— The film sent might be called free from opaque specks 
compared with others that have been received. Without 
knowing the formula for collodion and condition of the 
silver bath used it is impossible to determine with certainty 
the cause of these specks. If one uses reliable chemicals, 
iodids, bromids and nitrate of silver, purchased from repu- 
table chemists, and has trouble with black specks in the 
developed collodion film, then it would be safe to attribute 
it to particles of dust, which have attached themselves to 
the sensitized film after the plate left the silver bath and 
before development. The most fruitful cause of this dust 
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is the plateholder, which is crumbling away from th 
attacks of nitrite of silver. On drawing the slide hurriedly, 
dust is stirred up in the interior of the camera and thi: 
settles upon the moist, exposed plate. The slide laid o 
top of the bellows gathers dust. The focusing cloth gather: 
dust. In exposure for a half-tone, the screen protects th 
plate somewhat from this dust. Trouble is frequently 
caused by slamming the darkroom door, which fans up a 
cloud of dust from the floor and shelves, so that just before 
the developer is flowed over the plate enough dust falls on 
the plate to form black specks. In nearly every case of 





Reduced from a full-page wood-cut, engraved by the Eclipse Electrotyping 
& Engraving Company, Cleveland, Ohie. 


this trouble, reported to this department, it was found that 
the cause was floating dirt particles, either in the camera 
or darkroom. The remedy, of course, is to dry out and 
shellac the interior of the plateholder frequently; to wipe 
out the interior of the camera with a damp cloth and keep 
the ground glass screen always in its place to keep dust 
out, and, further, to scrub out the darkroom, its shelves 
as well, and never leave loose chemicals around in paper. 
Cleanliness is economy in a wet-plate darkroom. 


PROCESS AND LITHOGRAPHY.— The application of pho- 
tography as an aid to lithography is certainly extending, 
says the British Journal of Photography, and it is possible 
that a majority of the new posters are partially produced 
by photography. The commonest method at present is to 
use the half-tone screen. The original sketch or photograph 
is pinned up and photographed, an ordinary continuous- 
tone negative being made. This can now be retouched, if 
necessary. From this negative a dot positive is made, 
using a fine cross-line screen if there is subsequently to be a 
big enlargement, as is often the case. This dot positive is 
then placed in an enlarging apparatus, and an enlarge- 
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ment made on a wet collodion plate, giving a dot negative 
of the correct size. This plan has two advantages: first a 
very large screen is not required; secondly, the negative 
can be retouched and the positive may be reduced easily so 
as to get clean high lights quite free from dots if necessary. 
The lens is generally placed in the wall and the camera is 
formed by the darkroom itself, in which the wet plates are 
sensitized and placed upon an easel, which traverses run- 
ners so that correct focus can be easily attained. The nega- 
tive is then printed on stone, or more usually zine or 
aluminum, just as an ordinary line print is made by means 
of bichromated albumen, and after development the work is 
treated for lithographic printing as usual. We know that 
some advertisers will not look at a lithograph, no matter 
how good it may be, if they can detect the screen dot in the 
print. In such a case an irregular grain screen should be 
employed, such as the metzograph. It can be used exactly 
in the same way as the cross-line screen, and it has the 
advantage that lithographic artists’ work can be added 
without the additions being so obvious as in the case of the 
cross-line screen. It will be possible to cure a customer of 
his prejudice against the cross-line screen by doing his first 
subject with the irregular grain, then with the cross-line, 
and letting him compare. For most subjects the greater 
detail and smoothness of the latter will make an appeal 
which is irresistible in spite of prejudice. The same process 
can be applied to two and three color printing, and more 
printings can be added of artists’ work. 

WHERE TO LEARN DRAWING.— Joseph V. Guilfoyle, New 
York, writes to this department several letters which are 
types of others inquiring about how to learn to draw? 
What correspondence school to join? If it is not possible 
to get a position where they could learn drawing or design 
as well, etc.? Answer.— You say, Joseph, that you have a 
job at present in a bank. The first advice is, that you hang 
on to that job with both hands. J. Hopkinson-Smith became 
a successful painter while carrying on his work as an 
engineer. H.C. Coultaus, the best outline draftsman New 
York has, got his only schooling in drawing while a cash- 
boy in A. T. Stewart’s dry-goods store. F. S. Church, the 
painter, was a union soldier and a baggageman on a rail- 
road before becoming one of our leading artists. A. B. 
Frost, the best draftsman of farm life and hunting scenes 
this country ever had, worked with the writer on the 
Daily Graphic thirty years ago. He spent all his spare 
time making detailed sketches of everything in sight — old 
shoes and boots, umbrellas, chairs, tables, cats, dogs, horses, 
cows, street cars, boats and the people he saw in the cars, 
in the streets, everywhere. If you will look up an album 
of hig drawings, published by Collier, you will find that he 
is a master of correct drawing of the common things 
around us. What I want to impress on you is, that you 
have subjects for sketching all around you. You are in 
the midst of a life class all the time —Zin the bank, the 
streets, cars, church, everywhere you go. And if you want 
to succeed as an artist you must learn to draw, and you 
can learn that better in your Fifteenth street, New York, 
than in Florence, Italy or Paris, if you but make up your 
mind to draw, sketch, design, all the time you can spare, 
and tackle everything in sight until you get your eye and 
hand trained. Then you can settle down to some special line 
of work for which you may show unusual talent, and in 
which there is a living, providing you can mix the talent 
with brains. Speaking of a living, permit me to add that, 
from my long association with talented artists, I would con- 
clude there is more possibility of a living and a happy long 
life handling a spade and pitchfork on a farm than some of 
the best artists secure through their talents. 


FINGERS OF SCORN AT THE JOB OFFICE. 
BY C. F. MC LAUGHLIN. 


@ VERY once in a while some newspaper or 
trade-journal writer takes a “slap” at the 
“ job-office.” The theme is usually on the 
price-cutting that prevails in the “ little shop,” 
and the gfeat benefit that accrues to a town 
through the presence of the newspaper, an 
argument intended to impress the prospect 
with the importance of bringing all his jobwork to the 
newspaper Office. 

Admitting the truth of many of the accusations made, 
are these writers always animated by pure motives? By 
way of illustration: The writer is intimately acquainted 
with the conditions that prevail in a little city of five thou- 
sand people, in which there are four newspaper and job 
shops and one exclusive job shop. The entire set of four 
newspapers persecute the one job shop mercilessly on the 
plea that the job shop “ cuts prices.” 

The management of this same job shop is ready and 
willing (and has given out this information many times to 
competitors) to organize for mutual protection and for the 
purpose of adopting a uniform schedule of prices or taking 
any other organized steps to protect the trade from injus- 
tice, either among themselves or from the purchaser who 
has the habit of playing one printer against the other in an 
effort to cut down prices on printing. This one job shop, 
also, is the only shop in the town that maintains a cost 
record or any system whatever in handling jobwork. This 
one job shop employs as many skilled laborers (which jour- 
neymen certainly are, judging from their experiences) as 
any job and newspaper shop in town, thereby contributing 
industrially to the town in the same degree that the other 
shops do. - 

These four newspaper-job shops steadfastly refuse to 
enter into any agreement, either among themselves or with 
the job shop. How many of the newspaper men who read 
this illustration will size up the situation in their own 
towns and examine their own attitude toward the job- 
printer, with a view to codperating with rather than per- 
secuting the job-office? 








CATALOGUE OF CRESCENT FOLDERS. 


A sumptuous publication partaking of the nature of 
both catalogue and specimen-book is being distributed by the 
Crescent Embossing Company, of Plainfield, New Jersey. 
The book has thirty-six sheets of illustrations of Cres- 
cent folders, suitable for announcements, programs, etc., 
arranged so that the printer can show his customer exactly 
what the finished job will be like. The former plan of 
mounting samples on loose sheets proved to be an unsatis- 
factory and expensive undertaking, and the present cata- 
logue was prepared so that the specimens might be always 
preserved clean and fresh for the inspection of the cus- 
tomer. The book measures 12 by 14 inches and contains 
numerous examples of folders printed and embossed on 
each leaf. Each specimen is full size and in the exact 
colors of the original. The cover is heavily embossed in 
color and gold, and provides a fitting introduction to the 
workmanship displayed on the specimens, which are mag- 
nificent both as regards design and execution. 

The Crescent Embossing Company purpose issuing 5,000 
of these books, which will be distributed among the first- 
class job printers of the United States. The folders illus- 
trated will be standard goods for two years at least, and 
printers will use the book to order from for a long time 
after that. 
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BY 0. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 4727 Malden street, Chicago. If 
criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or 
postal card. 


EDITORIAL AND PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION.— Herman Ridder, presi- 
dent, Staats-Zeitung, New York city; Bruce Haldeman, vice-president, 
Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky.; Elbert H. Baker, secretary, Plain Dealer, 
Cleveland, Ohio; W. J. Pattison, treasurer, Evening Post, New York city; 
Lincoln B. Palmer, manager, World building, New York city; H. N. Kel- 
logg, special standing committee, Tribune building, Chicago, IIl. 

NaTIONAL EpiTor1aL AssocraTion.— A. Nevin Pomeroy, president, Frank- 
lin Repository, Chambersburg, Pa.; J. P. Baumgartner, first vice-president, 
Register, Santa Ana, Cal.; R. E. Dowdell, second vice-president, Advocate, 
Artesian, S. D.; A. D. Moffet, third vice-president, Record, Elwood, Ind. ; 
William F. Parrott, corresponding secretary, Reporter, Waterloo, Iowa; R. 
H. Walker, recording secretary, Democrat, Athens, Ala.; Will A. Steel, 
treasurer, Nome News, Seattle, Wash. ; 

ALABAMA Press AssociaTion.—C. G. Fennell, president, Democrat, 
Guntersville; Bruce Kennedy, vice-president, Advertiser, Montgomery ; 
Frank Crichton, treasurer, Banner, Clayton; Jacob Pepperton, secretary, 
Southern Odd Fellow, Montgomery; R. E. I. Neil, essayist, Times, Selma ; 
W. T. Hall, poet, Eagle, Dothan. 

ARKANSAS Press AssocraTion.— S. B. Baird, president, Eagle, Hamburg ; 
R. E. Bradford, first vice-president, Democrat, Lonoke; J. A. Livingston, 
second vice-president, Courier-Democrat, Russellville; J. H. Hand, third 
vice-president, Echo, Yellville; Earl W. Hodges, corresponding secretary, 
Pocahontas Star-Herald, Little Rock; T. L. Pound, recording secretary, 
Democrat, Danville; Powell S. Garden, financial secretary, Meteor, Malvern. 

CANADIAN Press AssociaTion.— John F. MacKay, acting president and 
first vice-president, Globe, Toronto, Ontario; C. W. Young, second vice- 
president, Freeholder, rnwall; John R. Bone, secretary-treasurer, Star, 
Toronto; J. H. Cranston, assistant secretary, Star, Tcronto. Executive com- 
mittee: John A. MacKay, president, daily section, Record, Windsor; H. B. 
Donly, president, weekly section, Reformer, Simcoe; D. Williams, past 
president, Bulletin, Collingwood; W. E. Smallfield, Mercury, Renfrew; F. 
H. Dobbin, Review, Peterborough; W. M. O’Bierne, Beacon, Stratford ; 
W. J. Taylor, Sentinel-Review, Woodstock; A. E. Bradwin, Galt. 

CoLorapo EpiTor1aL AssocriaTion.— George E. Hosmer, president, Her- 
ald, Fort Morgan; J. W. Kelley, first vice-president, Denver Press Club, 
Denver; H. F. Lake, Jr., second vice-president, News-Champion, Gunnison ; 
J. T. Lawless, secretary-treasurer, Sparks, Lamar; George M. Kimball, 
historian, Transcript, Golden. 

Tue Connecticut EpiroriaL AssociaTion.— Arthur S. Barnes, president, 


Press, Bristol; Elwood S. Ela, secretary and treasurer, Herald, South 
Manchester. 
DatLy NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT.— J. M. 


Emerson, president, The Sentinel, Ansonia; George W. Hills, vice-president, 
Telegram, Bridgeport; Alexander Troup, treasurer, Union, New Haven; 
William J. Pape, secretary, Republican, Waterbury. Board of directors: 
The officers; W. H. Oat, Bulletin, Norwich; C. B. King, The Penny Press, 
Middletown; E. J. Thomas, The Hour, Norwalk; R. F. Gillespie, Advo- 
cate, Stamford. 

GrorGiA WEEKLY Press AssociaTion.— A. S. Hardy, president, . News, 
Gainesville; H. M. Stanley, corresponding secretary, Courier-Dispatch, 
Dublin; W. A. Shackelford, secretary, Oglethorpe Echo, Lexington; Berry 
T. Mosely, treasurer, Monitor, Danielsville. 

EasTeRN IDAHO Press CLUuB.— James H. Wallis, president, Standard, 
Rexburg; O. H. Barber, first vice-president, Press, American Falls; Karl P. 
Brown, second vice-president, Optimist, Blackfoot; J. W. Jones, secretary, 
Star, Rigby; Wilbur S. Hill, treasurer, Times, Twin Falls. 

ILLINOIS PREss AssociaTion.— W. T. Bedford, president, Tribune, La 
Salle; H. F. Dorwin, first vice-president, State Journal, Springfield; W. H. 
Freeman, second vice-president, Signal, Chicago; J. W. Sheets, third vice- 
president, Oracle, Oblong; J. M. Page, secretary, Democrat, Jerseyville ; 
Eugene P. L’Hote, treasurer, Herald, Milford. 

ILLINOIS WoMEN’s Press Associ1aATION.— Mrs. Cornelia Templeton Jewett, 
president, Union Signal, Evanston; Miss Leona Mabel Dufford, Union Sig- 
nal, Evanston. 


Smith, president, Banner, 


INDIANA AssocIATED DatLies.— Harry M. 
Greencastle; A. H. Felker, secretary, Reporter, Lebanon. 
INDIANA ASSOCIATED WEEKLIES.—H. F. Harris, president, Record, 


Pierceton; A. J. Heuring, secretary, Dispatch, Winslow. 

INDIANA DeMocRATIC EpiToRIAL AssociaT1on.— Walter Chambers, presi- 
dent, Democrat, New Castle. 

InpiaANA REPUBLICAN Epitor1aL AssociaATion.— E. A. Remy, president, 
Republican, Seymour; vice-presidents: S. E. Boys, Chronicle, Plymouth ; 
J. B. Van Buskirk, Herald, Monticello. A. M. Willoughby, secretary, 
Review, Greensburg; G. A. Elliott, treasurer, Courier, Newcastle. 

INLAND DatLy Press AssocraTion.— Frank D. Throop, president, Journal, 
Muscatine, Iowa; Will V. Tufford, secretary and treasurer, Clinton, Iowa ; 
vice-presidents: Willis E. Beal, Herald, Laporte, Ind. ; Ww. ~~ 

am 


Journal, Macomb, Ill.; John C. Wise, Jr., Review, Mankato, Minn. ; 
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J. Roberts, Leader, Lexington, Ky.; A. L. Waffle, Fond du Lac, Wis. ; 
E. W. Moore, News-Palladium, Benton Harbor, Mich.; H. E. Oates, Herald, 
Clinton, Iowa; W. J. Hill, Courier-Post, Hannibal, Mo. 

Iowa AssociaTED DarLies.— E. P. Adler, president, Times, Davenport ; 
Lafe Young, Jr., secretary, Capital, Des Moines. 

NORTHEASTERN Iowa Press AssociaTion.— Bernard Murphy, president. 
Eagle, Vinton; H. J. Green, secretary, Public Opinion, Decorah. 

Kansas Epitror1aL Assocration.— Arthur Capper, president, Capital. 
Topeka; H. C. Sticher, vice-president, Signal, Alma; J. E. Junkin, corre- 
sponding secretary, Bulletin, Sterling; W. E. Blackburn, recording secre- 
tary, Republican, Anthony; J. Byron Cain, treasurer, News, Belleplaine. 

Kansas Democratic EpiTorRIAL AssociaTIoN.— F. W. Boyd, president, 
Post, Phillipsburg; J. W. Howe, secretary, News, Abilene. 

KENTUCKY Press AssocIATION.—: Thomas C. Underwood, president, New 
Era, Hopkinsville; A. D. Miller, vice-president, Climaz, Richmond; Dan 
M. Bowmar, secretary-treasurer, Sun, Versailles. 

LAKE SUPERIOR Press AssociaTion.— F. L. Baldwin, president, Journal, 
Escanaba, Mich.; Thomas Flynn, vice-president, Herald, Negaunee, Mich. ; 


P. O. O’Brien, secretary-treasurer, Reporter, Iron River, Mich. Executive 
committee: Frank Russell, Mining Journal, Marquette, Mich.; George E. 
Holbein, Pioneer Journal, Manistique, Mich.; Thomas Conlin, Diamond 


Drill, Crystal Falls, Mich.; George C. Youngs, Mining News, Florence, 
Wis.; R. A. Douglas, News Record, Ironwood, Mich. 

LovuIsIaNa Press AssociaTION.—E. D. Gianelloni, president, Pioneer, 
Napoleonville; Robert Roberts, Jr., first vice-president, Democrat, Min- 
den; Mrs. Lottie A. Weir, second vice-president, States, New Orleans; L. 
E. Bentley, secretary, Chief, Donaldsville; Albert Bienvenu, treasurer, 
Messenger, St. Martinville. 

MAINE NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ AssociaTION.— J. Norman Towle, presi- 
dent, News, Bangor; C. . Flynt, vice-president, Kennebec Journal, 
Augusta; Oscar R. Wish, treasurer, Hastern Argus, Portland; W. H. Dow, 
secretary, Express, Portland. 

MASSACHUSETTS Press AssociaTION.— George C. Fairbanks, president, 
Bulletin, Natick; J. C. Brimblecom, vice-president, Graphic, Newton; Will- 
iam White, second vice-president, News, Mansfield; Charles S. Parker, third 
vice-president, Advocate, Arlington; William J. Heffernan, secretary, 
Leader, Spencer; Thomas Leavitt, treasurer, Beacon, Dorchester; Theo. P. 
Wilson, auditor, Star, Winchester; Charles C. Doten, historian, Plymouth. 

REPUBLICAN EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION OF MASSACHUSETTS.— A. P. Langtry, 
president, Union, Springfield; A. M. Bridgman, secretary, Stoughton. 

MICHIGAN Press AssocraTion.— A. E. McKinnon, president, Free Press, 
Detroit; H. A. Hopkins, secretary, Postmaster Everywhere, St. Clair. 

MicHIGAN REPUBLICAN NEWSPAPER AssocIATION.— M. Cook, president, 
Banner, Hastings; Fred W. Sherman, secretary, Times, Port Huron. 

MICHIGAN WOMEN’S PREss AssociaTION.— Mrs. Grace Greenwood Browne, 
president, Times, Harbor Beach; Mrs. Carrie Bassett, secretary, Herald, 
Fennville. 

MINNESOTA EDITORIAL AssociaTIon.— C. S. Edwards, president, Times- 
Enterprise, Albert Lea; Charles H. Bronson, first vice-president, Review, 
Osakis; Frank W. Hunt, second vice-president, Free Press, Mankato; H. J 
Essler, third vice-president, Herald, St. Peter; Charles P. Stine, secretary, 
St. Paul; David Ramaley, treasurer, A. 0. U. W. Guide, St. Paul. Execu- 
tive Committee: C. C. Whitney, News-Messenger, Marshall; Frank J. Meyst, 
Kellogg’s Record, Minneapolis; Wm. E. Easton, Gazette, Stillwater. 

MIssIssIpPI Press AssociaTion.— Frank R. Birdsall, president, Sentinel, 
Yazoo City; E. A. Fitzgerald, first vice-president, Herald, Vicksburg; A. C. 
Anderson, second vice-president, Sentinel, Ripley ; G. McGuire, secre- 
tary, Herald, Yazoo City; P. K. Mayers, treasurer, Democrat-Star, Scran- 
ton; J. L. Gillespie, executive committeeman to National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, Commonwealth, Greenwood; L. T. Carlisle, chaplain, Leader, West 
Point; A. C. Anderson, orator, Sentinel, Ripley. 

MissouRI Press AssociaTion.—C. M. Harrison, president, Gallatin; 
J. R. Lowell, first vice-president, Democrat, Moberly; E. L. Purcell, second 
vice-president, Democrat-News, Fredericktown; Ovid Bell, third vice- 
president, Gazette, Fulton; J. P. Campbell, recording secretary, Prospect 
News, Doniphan; J. K. Pool, corresponding secretary, Courier, Centralia ; 
H. A. Gass, treasurer, Missouri School Journal, Jefferson City. 

SouTHEast Missour! Press AssociaT1on.— Albert ©. Allen, president, 
Record, New Madrid; E. P. Francis, secretary, Tribune, Fredericktown. 

SoutHwesr Missouri Press Assocration.— W. H. Locker, president, 
Argus, Aurora; R. R. Gilbert, secretary, Independent, Lincoln. 

Montana StaTE Press AssociaT1on.— Joseph Smith II., president, Madi- 
sonian, Virginia City; Ira Cole, secretary-treasurer, Forsyth Times, Forsyth. 

NEBRASKA Press AssociaTIon.— N. J. Ludi, president, Democrat, Wahoo ; 
A. B. Wood, vice-president, Courier, Gering; . © ohns, secretary- 
treasurer, Sunbeam, Wood River; Miss Chattie Coleman, corresponding secre- 
tary, Headlight, Stromsburg. 


ELKHORN VALLEY EpIToRIAL AssociaTion.—C. H. Lyman, president, 
Journal, Long Pine, Neb.; George A. Miles, secretary, Independent, O’Neill, 
Neb. 

New HAMPSHIRE Press Assocration.—F. W. Hartford, president, 


Chronicle, Portsmouth; P. A. Towne, first vice-president, Journal-Transcript, 
Franklin; Harry Doyen, second vice-president, Union, Manchester; W. C. 
Patten, secretary, Mirror and American, Manchester; G. H. Moses, treasurer, 
Monitor, Concord. Executive committee: E. L. Welch, Union, Manchester ; 
Harlan Pearson, Monitor, Concord; J. W. Conlon, Union, Manchester. 

New HAMPSHIRE WEEKLY PUBLISHERS’ AssocIATION.—O. H. Chase, 
president, Republican Champion, Newport; vice-presidents: E. L. Elliott, 
Advocate, Claremont; W. A. Abbott, Advocate, Enfield; W. B. Ranney, 
News-Letter, Penacook. Charles G. Jenness, secretary, Rochester; E. A. 
Chase, treasurer, Record, Plymouth. Executive committee: O. H. Chase, 
Republican Champion, Newport; E. A. Chase, Record, Plymouth; O. H. 
Toothaker, Reporter, Berlin; C. H. Wells, Free Press, Somersworth; W. H. 
Hatton, Free Press, Lebanon. 

New Jersey EpiroriaL AssociaTtion.— George C. Gunn, president, Enter- 
prise, Burlington; J. L. Kinmonth, vice-president, Press, Asbury Park ; 
John W. Clift, secretary, Herald, Summit; W. B. R. Mason, treasurer, 
Chronicle, Bound Brook. Executive committee: J. L. Bunnell, Herald, 
Newton; ©. L. Stryker, Star, Washington; H. B. Rollinson, Advocate, Rah- 
way; C. L. Edwards, Record, Long Branch; B. F. S. Brown, Journal, 
Matawan. 

New York AssocraTED DaiLies.— Horace J. Knapp, president, Adver- 
tiser, Auburn; G. S. Griswold, vice-president, News, Batavia; Gardiner 
Kline, secretary-treasurer, Recorder, Amsterdam. 

New York Democratic EpiTortaL AssociatTion.— Luke McHenry, presi- 
dent, Union, Oneida; John Underhill, secretary, Times, Warsaw. 
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New York Press Association.— W. H. Greenhow, president, Tribune, 
Hornell; vice-presidents: W. J. Pollard, Journal, Seneca Falls; E. L. 
Adams, /ndependent, Marathon; W. F. Cook, Courier, Canajoharie; W. D. 
McKinstry, Times, Watertown; G. H. Carley, Freeman’s Journal, Coopers- 
town. A. O. Bunnell, _secretary and treasurer, Advertiser, Dansville. 
Executive committee: Greene, Herald, Fairport ; C. I. Combes, 
Republican, Johnstown; R. L. Forbes, Press, New Rochelle ; Dr. E. H. 
Porter, New York Journal of Homeopathy; Gardiner Kline, Recorder, 
Amsterdam. 

WESTERN NEW YorRK NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION.— Will O. 
Greene, hoe. Mail, Fairport; C. C. Hayden, vice-president, Standard, 
Holley; F. B. Miner, secretary-treasurer, Herald, Fairport. Executive 
committee: M. A. Bowen, Register, Medina; A. R. Scott, Republican, 
Geneseo. 

NortH CaRoLina Press AssociaTion.— Rev. J. O. Atkinson, D. D., presi- 
dent, Christian Sun, Elon College; vice-presidents: M. L. Shipman, 
Hustler, Hendersonville; J. R. Swann, Record, Marshall; W. K. Jacobson, 
Progress, Washington. J. B. Sherrill, secretary-treasurer, Times, Concord ; 
Archibald Johnson, historian, Charity and Children, Thomasville; W. C. 
Hammer, orator, Courier, Ashboro; Josephus Daniels, alternate, News and 
Observer, Raleigh; D. L. St. Clair, poet, Express, Sanford. Executive com- 
mittee: Rev. J. O. Atkinson, D. D., chairman, Christian Sun, Elon College; 
. B. Sherrill, secretary, Times, Concord ; H. A. London, Record, Pittsboro ; 

Cc. Dowd, News, Charlotte; H. B. Varner, Dispatch, Lexington : 
a e Daniels, News and Observer, Raleigh; D. T. Edwards, Free Press, 
Kinston. 

NortH Dakota Press AssociaTion.— A. R. Wright, president, Times, 
Oakes; R. J. Hughes, secretary, Globe-Gazette, Wahpeton; M. L. Ayres, 
treasurer, Press, Dickinson. 

Tue AssociaTED OHIO DaiLies.— John T. Mack, president, Register, 
Sandusky ; Perry, vice-president, Gazette, Chillicothe; Louis H 
Brush, secretary, Review, East Liverpool; J. P. Chew, treasurer, Gazette, 
Xenia. Executive committee: J. R. Alexander, Signal, Zanesville; Frank 
Harper, Banner, Mount Vernon; F. M. Reitzel, Chronicle, Warren. 

BucKEYE Press AssociaTion.— C. E. Bryan, president, Democrat, Lon- 
don, Ohio; C. A. Jettinger, vice-president, Buckeye Informer, Delphos; 
H. B. Russler, treasurer, Johnstown; A. D. Hosterman, corresponding sec- 
retary, Poultry Success, Springfield; J. F. Gaskins, recording secretary, 
News-Record, Sabina; Hon. B. F. Gayman, committeeman, National Edi- 
torial Association, Times, Canal Winchester. 

OKLAHOMA Press AssociaTion.—U. S. Russell, president, Herald, 
Shawnee; E. S. Bronson, secretary, Tribune, Thomas. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE EpiToriaL AssoctaTion.— Hon. Harry A. Thompson, 
president, Times, Tyrone; W. Dershuck, first vice-president, Plain 
Speaker, Hazleton; Oliver D. Schock, second vice-president, Press Bureau, 
Harrisburg ; Crombie Allen, third vice-president, Tribune and Press, Greens- 
burg; Hon. Robert P. Habgood, secretary and treasurer, Star- Record, Brad- 
ford; Anna McGraw, assistant secretary and treasurer, Star-Record, 
Bradford. Executive committee: Ernest G. Smith, Times-Leader, Wilkes- 
barre; W. P. Hastings, Standard, Milton; I. O. Nissley, Press, Middletown ; 
J. H. Zerby, Republican, Pottsville; R. H. Thomas, Journal, Mechanics- 
burg. 

SoutH CAROLINA Press AssociaTion.— Elbert H. Aull, president, Herald 
and News, Newberry; R. L. Freeman, secretary, Pee Dee Advocate, Ben- 
nettsville; August Kohn, treasurer, News and Courier, Columbia. 

SoutnH Dakota Press AssociaTion.— C. M. Day, president, Daily Argus- 
Leader, Sioux Falls; Bancroft, first vice-president, Public Opinion, 
Watertown; Nana E. Gilbert, second vice-president, Pioneer-Register, 
Salem; John T. Cogan, secretary, Dakota Elk, Sioux Falls; H. A. Sturgess, 
treasurer, Republic, Beresford. 

SouTHERN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ AssociATION.— Rufus N. Rhodes, 
president, News, Birmingham, Ala.; Curtis B. Johnson, vice-president, 
Sentinel, Knoxville, Tenn.; V. H. Hanson, secretary-treasurer, News, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

SUBURBAN Press AssociIaTION oF NEW ENGLAND.— Isaac M. Marshall, 
president, Cricket, Manchester, N. H.; vice-presidents: Leon M. Conwell, 
Journal, Somerville, Mass.; G. W. Southworth, Chronicle, Needham, Mass. ; 
O.. Hi. Thurston, Chronotype, Westboro, Mass.; H. E. Emerson, Sun, Win- 
throp, Mass.; E. F. Sibley, Times, Olneyviile, R. I.; L. O. Williams, 
Patriot, Putnam, Conn.; C. W. Robbins, Enterprise, Oldtown, Me.; R. 
William Waterman, corresponding secretary, Chronicle, Athol, Mass.; A. 
Starbuck, recording secretary, Free-Press-Tribune, Waltham, Mass. ; . 
Hayden, treasurer, Journal, Somerville, Mass. Auditors: E. H. Pierce, 
Journal, Revere, Mass.; C. H. Thurston, Chronotype, Westboro, Mass. 

TENNESSEE PRESS ASSOCIATION.—F. D. Lander, president, Tennesseean, 
Nashville; G. F. Milton, vice-president, Sentinel, Knoxville ; D. L. Smith, 
secretary, Telephone, Sweetwater; Rob Roy, treasurer, Times, Alexandria : 
Rutledge Smith, chairman executive committee, Press, Cookeville. 

Texas Press AssociaTion.— W. A. Johnson, president, Herald, Memphis ; 
J. R. Ransone, Jr., vice-president, Enterprise, Cleburne; Sam P. Harben, 
secretary, Echo, Richardson. 

NortHWEsT Texas Press AssociaTion.— L. E. Haskett, president, Jndez, 
Childress; Orion Proctor, secretary, Index, Bridgeport. 

Virginia Press Assocration.— Alfred B. Williams, president, News- 
Leader, Richmond; ©. J. Campbell, vice-president, New Era, Amherst ; 
J. L. Hart, secretary, Herald, Farmville; R. H. Beazley, treasurer, News, 
South Boston ; Miss Bertha Gray Robinson, historian, Observer, Orange. 
Executive committee: A. P. Rowe, Free Lance, Fredericksburg; W. Mc- 
Donald Lee, Virginia Citizen, Irvington; R. P. Barham, Index-Appeal, 
Petersburg; George O. Green, Review, Clifton Forge; John Stuart Bryan, 
Times-Dispatch, Richmond. 

WISCONSIN PRESS AssocIaTION.— George F. Cooper, president, Black, 
River Falls; vice-presidents: Will K. Davis, Milton; H. A. Whipple, 
Waterloo; J. H. Frazier, Viola; C. A. Booth, Milwaukee; C. W. Fraser, 
Menominee Falls; Adelaide King, Waupun; L. B. Squier, Tomah; Hattie 
Moberg, Amherst ; H. W. Meyer, Appleton; E. J. Scott, Shawano; A. C. 
Chase, Colfax. F. E. Andrews, secretary, Bloomer; Mrs. M. P. Rindlaub, 
treasurer, Platteville. Executive committee: F. E. Andrews, Bloomer ; 
O. F. Roessler, Jefferson ; R. Huth, Grantsberg; W. K. Davis, Milton; 
Adolph Cadrian, La Crosse. 

Wyomina Press Association.— John W. Cook, president, Journal, Lan- 
der; H. A. Duff, vice-president, Capital-Gazette, Shoshoni; Alfred J. 
Mokler, secretary, Tribune, Casper. 


AD.-SETTING CoNTEST No. 27.— When the copy for this 
department was prepared the indications were that there 
would be in the neighborhood of one hundred entries in 
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THE INLAND PRINTER’S twenty-seventh ad.-setting contest. 
As soon as possible after the close of the contest the ads. 
are made up into sets and a package mailed to each con- 
testant. By the time this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
reaches its subscribers each contestant should have received 
his set of specimens, and any who have failed to receive a 
package should send notice at once. 


SAN ANTONIO TO WASHINGTON ON HoRSEBACK.— Presi- 
dent Taft will receive about October 1 a beautifully 
embossed message, inviting him to partake of the hospi- 
tality of San Antonio during his southern and western 
trip, if the plans of the San Antonio (Texas) Light and 
Gazette are completed as planned. E. S. O’Reilly, editor 
of the Light and Gazette, is now on his way to Washington 
bearing the message, having left San Antonio July 31. He 
is riding the cow pony, Aransas, raised on the ranch of 
Charles P. Taft, and is dressed in cowboy fashion, blue- 
flannel shirt, a red bandanna handkerchief knotted around 
his neck, the big hat of the plains, leather chaps and 
jingling spurs. This ride of 2,200 miles, which is expected 
to consume about sixty-five days, is a remarkable feat of 
endurance, and horse and rider are alike objects of great 
interest. 


LARGE TYPE AND THE LAY MIND.—A recent issue of the 
Silver Standard reprints from the Quincy (Mass.) Herald 
of 1846 an item showing the effect of large type upon the 
minds of the readers of that paper when, through stress 
of circumstances, the reading pages were set in great 
primer. The editor had been out of town and upon his 
return was informed that it would be impossible to get the 
paper out on time and set it in the usual type. “ Then set 
it in great primer,” was the response. The editor tells the 
rest of the story as follows: “Our directions were fol- 
lowed and the paper was duly distributed around town on 
publication day. Walking down the street, not far behind 
the carrier, we observed him hand a paper to an elderly 
lady, who exclaimed as we were passing, ‘La, husband, see 
what a nice paper we have got this week; I can read it 
without my spectacles.’ ‘ Why,’ observed the old gentle- 
man, ‘so can I.’ ‘I wonder why they don’t always print it 
so,’ observed the lady. ‘ Oh, I suppose they can’t afford it,’ 
replied the old man.” 


Goop Ap. DispLAy.—Among the many ads. received 
this month was a package from W. W. Drummond, of the 
Odessa (Mo.) Democrat, and I am reproducing a few of 
them, as they show correct ideas of display. In all four of 
the ads. (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4) it will be noticed how nicely the 
display is “ squared up,” both at top and bottom. This is 
one of the secrets of a well-balanced ad. An ad. with a 
short line at the top is seldom effective and should be 
avoided whenever possible. In No. 1 Mr. Drummond has 
carried the “squaring-up” idea all through with the 
exception of the two lines at the bottom in italic, and even 
here the same effect could have been had by moving “ King 
Quality Shoes, Stetson Hats” to the right until it lined 
with “ Hart, Schaffner & Marx Clothes.” ‘“ The home of” 
could then have been given similar treatment to “of This 
Store is” at the top of the ad. The other three ads., while 
not unusual in arrangement, show good balance and con- 
trast. In No. 2 a little better contrast could have been 
secured by setting “The Flours that Made Odessa 
Famous” one size smaller. In Nos. 5 and 6 we have two 
ads., set by E. J. McHenry, of the Oakland (Cal.) Tribune, 
showing how easy it is for a good compositor to get up 
striking ads. in the rush of daily newspaper work without 
the use of rules or complicated composition of any kind. 
The matter is set so that it squares up nicely around the 

















The Foundation Principle 
of This Store is Value Giving | — 


Better values than anywhere else; to maintain the | 
highest principle of business;:to offer the best clothes | 
made; to be accommodating and helpful to our cus- | 
tomers, and above all to see that they get full-sized 
money’s worth. The values are self-evident; so thor- 
ough in every point, small or great, that you can’t make | 
a mistake, and if a mistake is made here, it’s af our own 
expense. All we ask of you is a chance to correct it. 


Finest Clothes Made ° You mill find here the most | 


ble garments ever pro- 
duced. They are made by Hart, ‘cto & Marx, which stands | 
for latest models, fabrics and ie id to 25. Others, guar- 
anteed 100 per cent wool, $12.50 t 


Brin the Boy S You can dress your boys here with great 
bring the boys economy. Our two-piece suits are unu- 
sual values in fine fabrics and colors, made to give double the 
usual service, and are priced at $2.50 to $7. 


We have a most complet line, the best 
Great Hat Store rei 130 vo soa 


pm RY Every good thing you can think of in Under- 
Furnishin s wear, Shirts, Ties, Collars and Hose. 

This is one of the most successful depart- 

Shoes of Merit ments in our store. Our Oxfords in 


velours, tans, ox- “bloods, caster colts are swell—$3! 00, $3.50, SH. 00. 








The home a Hert, Schaffner 8 = Clothes, 
King Quality Shoes, Stetson Hats 


Odessa, Missouri WAKEMAN & BROTHER 
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The Flours that Made 
Odessa Famous 











BAGGARLY MILLING COMPANY 
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J.T. FERGUSON. President 8B. ELLIOTT, Cashier WALTER POWELL, Asst. Cash. 


Farmers Bank of Odessa 
Capital Stock $30,000 


Surplus and Profits $11,332.66 


Every convenience and protection afforded our customers. Fire-proof vaults, burglary 
insurance, responsible officers and directors, this institution affords protec- 
tion equal to any bank in the state. Deposits received from E00 up. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
J. T. Fercuson B.. ELLIoTY. E. T. Lee H. C. ARMSTRONG Wain PowsBut. 











The Man With One Dollar 


And the man with $1,000 who wants a safe place to 
keep his money, a place where he can leave it_with 
the certainty of getting all or any part of it at any 
time, are both appreciated patrons of this Bank. 
We are constantly gaining new patrons and 
shall- be pleased to nunmiber you ‘among them 


BANK OF ODESSA Established 1880 1880 
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Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4.— Examples of well-balanced ads., showing the good effects 
secured by squaring up the display at top and bottom. 


cuts, obviating the necessity of rule panels, which, while 
very effective, consume too much time to be practical in 
the stress on a big city daily. Among the other composi- 
tors who sent in good ads. is Rudolph Smith, of the Big 
Timber (Mont.) Pioneer. One of Mr. Smith’s ads. is a 
full page, with a neat arrangement of panels, but he 
makes the mistake of using condensed type for practically 
all of the display. This is not pleasing to the eye in any ad. 
and is all the more noticeable in one of this size. Barnes & 
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Scott, of. the Bonner Springs (Kan.) Chieftain, sends 
among others the half-page ad. reproduced (No. 7). Here 
was an opportunity to use panels most effectively — the 
matter in the ad. lends itself excellently to such an arrange- 
ment. There should have been a rule around the cut, with 
a corresponding panel below for the signature, and two or 





Special 


10: 


Youth’s 


Our Young _ < 


Department is a store in itself, 
With us the young man’ 's trade 








provide: for the 
mature man or the small hscy Dy. 


105%: i SUITS 


young man, who 
Ph Seo hy snappy, up-to- 
date clothes these Suits have 


We are showing the classies 





men are to be found in thes se 
sujts. Yours Honestly, 


MONEY-BACK 
SMITH 


Washington Street, Cor. 10th. 


ndsomest Youths’ Suits ever shown 
tterns'in new tints and tones 
are to be found in this line. Yours Honestly, 


Fell Smith 


Washington Streetz Corner Tenth 

















No. 5 No. 6 


Good time-saving ads., set in the rush of daily newspaper work. 





Peis Ath. of July News for You 


Orators may orate, lemonade flow like water, cannons boom and firecrackers crack; but 
you cant be deaf to the money- saving possibilites at this store all next week---beginning 
July 3. Right at the height of the season, when all the styles are fresh and new, these 
sales are like finding a five-dollar bill in the pocket of an old garment. We promise you some surprise bargains 
for Saturday. Don't let the day slip by without a visit to the store 


lots of this season's - 2 Te our furnishin 





We have piaced all broke 


it foods department you can 





Kerk F str ise 





Sr oTHina. co. 
BONNER SPRINGS. KANSAS 


= S 








No. 7.— An ad. wherein panels could have been used to Advantage. 


G. W. Larue & Co. 


Real Estate, Loans and Insurance 




















We have . 
If you want to buy, sell or exchange, give us a 
Buyers call. We have bargains in farm lands in all parts 
of Eastern Washington and Northern Idaho, We 
for have bargains in Spokane business and residence 
Bargains properties, alo Colfax city property. 
Plenty of money to loan on improved farm 
and lands in sums to suit. ae 
Fire Insurance written only in time tried an 
Bargains fire tested companies. 
for When in Spokane make our office your head- 
Buyers quarters, 














Spokane Office: 2d Floor Exchange Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
Colfax Office: Ground Floor Fraternity Block. 











No. 8.— An ad. wherein it would have been advisable to use a second 
series of type. 


three panels on either side. Then the trade-marks in 
either corner should have had rules around them, and two 
large panels at the top would have completed a very pleas- 
ing arrangement. John Jones, of the Colfax (Wash.) 
Gazette, makes good use of old material and I am repro- 
ducing one of his ads. (No. 8). The use of only one series 






























of type in an ad. is usually very artistic, but it is occa- 
sionally advisable to use more than one. In this instance 
it would have been better to set the type in the panel in a 
different but harmonizing face, as there is too much dis- 
play of the same size. 


NEWSPAPER CRITICISMS.— The following papers were 
received, together with requests for criticism, and brief 
suggestions are made for their improvement: 


Montclair (N. J.) Times.— The several issues of your paper show that 
much attention is given to all details of make-up, and the result is a very 
attractive paper. The use of so many of the black lines, ‘‘ Subscribe to the 
Times,” is a disfigurement, and I doubt if they would ever result in a 
single subscription. 


Estherville (Iowa) Democrat.— The five-column box heading, ‘* The 
Great Chautauqua,” was a fitting caption for your first-page story, but the 
page and the story both would have been more attractive if it had been 
broken up with a number of sub-heads. I note that you are running your 
page of short local items without any heading whatever. I have often 
thought that the many variations of ‘‘ Local News” as captions for such a 
page were unnecessary, and your local page looks so well without any that I 
am convinced that custom is the only reason for using such headings. 


Laomi (Iowa) Chronicle.—Aside from a slight unevenness in color, there 
is only one defect in the Chronicle which might be remedied: your column, 
“‘Some Items of Local Interest,” is nearly all paid matter. As has been 
advocated many times in this department, these paid locals should be run 
under a separate heading. Suppose you use something like this: ‘* Local 
Business Items — Showing Where Money Can Be Saved, or Spent to the Best 
Advantage.” Business men will find that their items, run in such a column, 
will bring just as good results, even greater, as the reader will skip paid 
items in weeding out the news, but, if the business locals are run sepa- 
rately, after he has finished the news, he will read them. 





NEWSPAPER VS. MAGAZINE. 
RUBITIN, BY OMI KIYI. 


When the monthlies wish to reach 
The people, to increase their speech, 
Do they through the monthlies screech ? 
Not on your life. 
Down in their jeans they reach for scads 
To pay for daily half-page ads. 
They want returns, not simply fads, 
You bet your life. 
Of all the jewels we admire 
The one that shines with constant fire — 
Consistency. 
— Philadelphia Press. 





ADS. OF CHEER. 


When the night has been hot 
And you rise from your cot 
Feeling robbed of your rest, 
Feeling dull and depressed, 
Feeling dismal and dumpy and drear, 
When you leave for the Loop 
With ambition a-droop, 
How gaysome and glad 
Is the street car ad. 


That hands you this message of cheer: 





WHEN YOU ARE DEAD 


We will look after the loved 
ones at home. We will care 
for them better than you did. 


Insure at once with the 
Widow & Orphan’s Insurance Co. 
YOU DIE. WE DO THE REST 











— B. L. Taylor, “ Line-o’-Type or Two,” in Chicago Tribune. 
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HOW TO SECURE HIGHER RATES FOR ADVER- 


TISING. 
BY 0. F. BYXBEE.* 


T has been said that if you tell a man what he 
already knows to be true first, that he will 
believe everything else you tell him afterward. 
In publishing a trade paper, for example, if 
you tell your readers that a certain thing 
should be done in a certain way, and a man 
reads it who agrees with that way of doing it, 

he says, “ That editor knows what he is talking about,” and 

when he reads something else, describing some other proc- 
ess about which he may know very little, he takes it for 
granted that the editor knows in this instance also what he 
is talking about; and if this particular process should be 
the subject of discussion among his friends, he will swear 
that the editor’s way is the only way that it should be done. 

Hasn’t that been your experience? 

In accord with this peculiarity in human nature, I am 
going to begin by telling you something which you already 
know, in the hope that the advice which I shall have the 
temerity to give you a little later will be received with 
equal credence and result in some individual action, at 
least. 

The statement which I will make, and which you all 
know is true, is, briefly, that advertising rates should be 
higher. 

That is absolutely true, isn’t it? 

The statement does not need amplifying. Every pub- 
lisher knows that he is conducting business on too close a 
margin. Every publisher should have his name on his own 
pay-roll for at least twice as much as his_ best-paid 
employee. He not only has the whole responsibility, but he 
works many more hours than any other man in his shop, 
all of whose comings and goings are regulated by the clock. 
In addition to his salary his business should yield him a 
dividend on his investment. You are entitled to both—a 
salary and a dividend. Perhaps you get a salary, but no 
dividend. Perhaps you get a dividend, but no salary. Per- 
haps you get neither salary nor dividend, but get your 
living out of trade-advertising accounts, with occasionally 
a little cash when there is any left over after the office help 
have had their share. 

Am I too severe? If I am, my excuse is that I was 
brought up on a country paper and am speaking from expe- 
rience. I was one of the office help and there frequently 
wasn’t enough cash to supply my weekly envelope, let alone 
one for the publisher. And the paper had a circulation of 
something like 2,500, too, and usually ran two nine-column 
pages extra to accommodate the advertising patronage. 

What is the answer? Simply that advertising rates are 
too low. 

And why are they too low? Because the country pub- 
lisher has fixed the selling price of his only commodity — 
advertising — without knowing its cost. The greatest of 
all fallacies — the belief that every inch of advertising, no 
matter what the price received, is so much gain — has been 
allowed to take possession of the publisher’s mind until in 
some instances he has been convinced by a form-letter from 
an advertising agency that he can insert a patent-medicine 
cut for nothing and save money. Isn’t that a fact, gentle- 
men? 

It matters not what the circulation of a country weekly 
or daily may be, if it reaches the people of its community, 
the advertising in that paper is worth a price that will pay 
the publisher a salary and a dividend that will enable him 





* Address made at convention of New York State Press Association. 
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to live on an equal footing with any of his home merchants, 
on an equal footing with the local physician or local bank 
president. These men are enabled to live in the style in 
which they do out of the profits of their business. Isn’t the 
editor entitled to just as good a living? Doesn’t it require 
just as much intelligence, just as much learning, just as 
much capital to run a newspaper as it does to be a physician 
or a banker? 

But I started to say a word about the price of adver- 
tising as related to circulation. There are papers, of 
course, which have very small circulations, do not cover 
their fields, and whose publishers have not sufficient enter- 
prise to get out journals which are worth reading, and who 
have not sufficient energy to get the subscribers even if 
they do. The advertising in such papers is not worth any- 
thing and they should cease to exist as soon as possible. It 
is safe to say that there are none such in this association. 

But such exceptions only prove this rule. The great 
majority of papers, such papers as you represent, gentle- 
men, reach the people of their communities and reach them 
in a way and in such numbers as no other form of adver- 
tising can reach them. If a paper has one thousand sub- 
seribers, and that number of subscribers represents at least 
a majority of the homes of its community, then that paper 
is entitled to higher rates than are customarily charged. 

But you agreed with me on this point from the start, 
and in my paper I was to tell you how to secure higher 
rates. 

Shall I give you the answer in a sentence? Any pub- 
lisher may secure higher rates for advertising simply by 
having the courage of his convictions. By simply having a 
little backbone. 

The principle reason why advertising rates on country 
papers have been ground down to such a ridiculously low 
figure is because the advertising agencies have been pound- 
ing away for years trying to reach rock bottom. In thus 
apparently placing the blame on the advertising agencies, 
don’t think that I am antagonistic to the agency. Quite 
the contrary. I have many friends among the agencies, 
and I know them to be about the most capable and brightest 
lot of men in the country. They are not to be blamed for 
buying advertising at the lowest possible rate any more 
than you are to be blamed for buying paper or ink at the 
best price. On the contrary, they are to be admired. If 
they can convince the country publisher that his rate is too 
high and succeed in making a contract at a lower price, 
they have demonstrated their superior ability. The blame 
does not lie with the agency, but with the country pub- 
lisher who has not the backbone to say, “I know that I can 
not afford to accept that advertising at one cent less than 
such a figure, and I’ll not accept this contract at any less 
price if I never get a line of business from you or from 
any one else.” 

You are all familiar with the correspondence tactics 
when a contract is to be placed. I could devote an hour to 
citing instances, but one will suffice: Down in Ohio the rep- 
resentative of a manufacturer visited many towns, calling 
on the local druggists and endeavoring to get them to lay in 
a stock of a certain article. It was a part of his contract 
with each druggist that an advertisement of a certain size 
would be run a certain number of times in the local paper 
or papers. He was under contract with the druggist to do 
this advertising. An advertising agency was given the 
copy with instructions to place it in a certain list of papers. 
Then the correspondence started. All the familiar argu- 
ments were advanced for a low rate: the advertisement 


was a plate, requiring no composition; it was a good-sized 
contract and, if the advertiser secured returns, other busi- 
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ness would surely follow. At last an offer is made, a 
ridiculously low one, of course; the publisher squirms and 
tries to make a display of backbone, several letters are 
exchanged, the agency raises its offer slightly and states 
that this is absolutely the best they can do; that accept- 
ance must be immediate or the incident will be closed. The 
publisher “ runs for cover,” fearing that otherwise he will 
lose the business. 

Can you blame the agency? It was a case of who had 
the most backbone. The business would have come to every 
publisher on that list at his full rate if he had only stood 
firm. 

When an advertising agency asks you to take an adver- 
tisement in a newspaper directory, charging you $25 for a 
2 by 4 space, did you ever try to get them to take $24.90? 
You know it would be useless. It is possible, easily pos- 
sible, for you to place yourself in a position where the 
agency will know that it is equally useless to ask you to cut 
a rate. 

Some of you may have read the advertising-rate cards 
which were published in THE INLAND PRINTER during the 
winter months. These rates are higher in many instances 
than publishers are asking now, but they are not near as 
high as they should be. The only reason I did not make 
them higher was because I knew the publishers would not 
have the courage to demand higher rates, and that the pur- 
pose of the cards — the use of a uniformly graded rate — 
would be defeated. 

The first essential, then, to securing higher rates is 
backbone. Backbone may be cultivated, and it is in just 
such meetings as these, where publishers receive the 
impetus necessary to send them forth with renewed energy 
and renewed determination, that the groundwork for a 
stiffened vertebre is obtained. 

The good fellowship which comes from publishers get- 
ting together in these State meetings is only exceeded by 
that coming from publishers getting together locally, dis- 
cussing local problems and agreeing on a remedy for exist- 
ing evils and for the general betterment of each other’s 
business. I know just how impossible some of the publish- 
ers think this to be, but it is not as impossible as you think 
it is. 

I wish I had time to cite instances where the impossible 
has been made possible. I’ll give just one: The secretary of 
a commercial association in an Illinois city where there are 
four newspapers proposed a dinner to be given by the asso- 
ciation to the proprietors of these four papers. The secre- 
tary was a new man in town and he was told that it would 
be impossible to get them together — that if they did come 
it would be necessary to search each one in an ante-room, as 
they were liable to shoot each other on sight, and so forth. 
But he visited each man, personally told each one that the 
others were coming — and they were all there. The meet- 
ing opened with every publisher on the defensive. But the 
secretary explained that his object in holding the meeting 
was to get suggestions from the publishers on how to induce 
the local merchants to do more advertising. How he 
thought that united effort on the part of the publishers, 
backed by the association, should accomplish the purpose. 
And it did. 

There is no question but that the good fellowship of 
such meetings, and of these State meetings, will do much to 
promote the necessary backbone that will enable a pub- 
lisher to demand the higher rates for advertising to which 
he knows he is entitled, and to insist that under no circum- 
stances should a rate be cut. 

Another thing which deters a publisher from demanding 
higher rates or increasing rates is a lack of confidence in 
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the ultimate outcome. If what I have to say along this line 
will in a measure promote that confidence I will feel that I 
have not asked you to listen in vain. 

I have been investigating instances where publishers 
have increased rates, and I want to say that in not one 
single case have I found that a publisher lost revenue 
through such action. Revenue, mind you. He may not be 
publishing as many columns of advertising, he may have 
lost some lifelong accounts, but the amount of money 
received has been greater. The publisher who frequently 
may have been obliged to print a couple of extra pages has 
found that the extra pages were not necessary, and in such 
instances has not only a larger revenue but less expense. 

But, you may ask, how shall I go about raising rates? 
How can I secure higher rates when my rates now are 
higher than those of my competitor, and he really has the 
larger circulation? 

Let me cite an instance of just this kind —an instance 
in which I had a personal interest — a daily paper in a city 
where there were three other daily papers. This particular 
paper had a circulation of barely one-third that of the lead- 
ing paper and scarcely more than the paper at the bottom 
of the list. The most popular contract was a four-inch 
ad. daily, and the paper with the highest circulation had a 
lower rate on this particular ad. than the paper I am con- 
sidering. 

Notwithstanding this condition, this paper took a firm 
stand for a rate that was absolutely fixed. With every con- 
tract went a guarantee that no other advertiser in the 
paper was receiving a lower rate for the same service. The 
books were open to inspection and any advertiser was at 
liberty to ask any other advertiser what he was paying. 
The new rate was put into effect on every new contract, old 
advertisers being allowed to retain the rates under which 
they had been running for years. After a few weeks every 
old advertiser was notified that one year from date their 
rates would be increased to the new rates. In the meantime, 
they were invited to use all the extra space they desired. 

The lowest rate on the new card was 15 cents an inch, 
and there was one advertiser running a column and a half 
a day, who had been in the paper ever since it started, ten 
years before, always paying the same rate of approxi- 
mately 6% cents an inch. This meant an increase of over 
one hundred per cent — one hundred and twenty-two per 
cent, to be exact. Of course, there were many other cases 
where there were material increases, but this was the 
extreme instance. 

The rate question was kept prominently before the peo- 
ple both through the paper and by the means of circular 
letters, and just before the year was up each old advertiser 
was notified what the charge would be beginning with a 
certain issue for the space he was using regularly, and also 
the exact amount of space which the money he was then 
paying would buy. 

Of course, a few accounts were lost, among them the 
advertiser who had been using a column and a half every 
issue. He was visited regularly once a month, and fre- 
quently calls were made at other times, with no greater 
result than an opportunity to discuss the merits of the pub- 
lisher’s position. At the close of a rather heated argument 
one day, when the publisher suggested that the advertiser 
resume, he told the publisher he “ would see him in hell 
first.” 

But, just 364 days after the ad. was dropped it ap- 
peared again, at the new rate, and has been running ever 
since. The second year the publisher received more for the 
one year’s advertising than he would have done in the two 
years if the ad. had continued as before. 


On the date when this ad. was resumed there was only 
one other old advertiser who was still out —a four-inch 
ad.— which never was resumed. 

This illustrates clearly “how advertising rates may be 
increased.” It simply required confidence — nerve — back- 
bone. When you start out the local advertiser, like the one 
just cited, may think you haven’t got “ the courage of your 
convictions”; he may consider that you are “ bluffing”; 
that you are perfectly harmless and don’t really mean what 
you say. But, later, when he discovers that you have more 
life and more stamina than he gave you credit for, he may 
become somewhat confused, the same as Pat did when he 
investigated the turtle. 

Perhaps you have heard the story of how Pat discovered 
a turtle outside the door of a restaurant — one of those big 
fellows, with a sign over the cage in which he was confined, 
“Turtle soup to-morrow.” Pat passed it on his way to 
work in the morning, and, on his way back home in the 
afternoon, he stopped to investigate. The proprietor of the 
restaurant, happening to glance out the door, saw Pat hold- 
ing his finger. He at once concluded that Pat had become 
too venturesome and said, “ You big chump, didn’t you 
know better than put your finger in there? ” 

“No sor, no sor,” Pat replied; “but, sor, wud ye plase 
answer won quistion? ” 

“ Sure, my man, what is it?” 

“Plase, sor, which end of the animal is pointed this 
way?” 

“Why, Pat, don’t you know a turtle when you see it? 
That’s his head, of course.” 

“ Thank ye, sor, thank ye; I didn’t know whether I was 
bit or stung.” 


SCOUTS THE IDEA OF CORNSTALK PAPER. 


The name of Barber is familiar wherever paper is used 
in Canada, and their mills at Georgetown, Ontario, are 
among the best-known in the Dominion. Recently the pres- 
ident of the concern, John R. Barber, wrote the Toronto 
Star as follows: 

“Re your article of Saturday last, concerning the won- 
derful discovery by the United States Government experts 
at Washington that very good and very cheap paper could 
be made out of cornstalks, let me inform you that paper 
was made from cornstalks at the Georgetown Paper Mills 
over thirty-five years ago. At that time the mill was mak- 
ing print paper from straw, bought at $6 per ton, and sell- 
ing the products at 10 cents per pound. The process for 
working cornstalks and straw was the same then as now, 
and has not been materially improved upon since. Chem- 
icals, however, are much cheaper, and a percentage of these 
are now recovered and used over again. Paper can be made 
to-day out of straw cheaper than from cornstalks in mostly 
every State of the Union, and paper from either of them 
would cost twice as much as you are now paying for your 
daily supply of news. No discovery or invention of man 
will increase the percentage of cellulose in a ton of straw 
or cornstalks, and not until pulp-wood is worth at least $20 
per cord will either of them become a factor in making paper 
suitable for printing. The best that the inventor can be 
expected to do now will be to keep down the advancing cost 
of printing-paper. To you, as a paper buyer, I would say, 
make your contract this year, and make it for as long a 
period as the papermaker will give it to you. Printing- 
paper is cheaper to-day than it will ever be again in the his- 
tory of the paper trade. The cost will advance with the cost 
of lumber, and that lumber will continue to advance I don’t 
think any one is prepared to doubt.” 
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ELECTROTYPING 
STEREOTYPING 
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BY C. 8. PARTRIDGE. 















Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual 
experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Inquiries will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion 
regarding answers] given by the editor will receive respectful con- 
sideration. Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

BLOCKING Woop.— R. P. writes: ‘“ What, in your judg- 
ment, is the best kind of wood to use for blocking electro- 
types, particularly for electros of rather large size? Is 
mahogany preferable to cherry or birch?” Answer.— 
Unquestionably mahogany is the best and most reliable 
wood for blocking, because it is the straightest-grained, and 
if dried carefully and thoroughly it is the least apt to warp. 
However, the best grade of mahogany is so expensive that 
very few electrotypers and stereotypers in this country use 
it. Oak has been experimented with extensively, and some 
growths are all right, but it is unreliable. Birch is also 
hard, but warps easily. Cherry is used almost exclusively 
now, and is generally satisfactory. For mounting large 
plates cherry may be obtained in the form of glued-up, 
narrow strips about two inches wide, from one to three 
feet long, and planed to any desired thickness. 


DIRECTION OF CURRENT.—A. P. inquires: “ Can you tell 
me which way the current flows in depositing a copper 
shell?” Answer.—According to a modern theory, there 
are two currents, flowing in opposite directions, one repel- 
ling and the other attracting. The popular theory, how- 
ever, is that the current flows from anode to cathode. The 
following excerpts are from well-known authorities on the 
electrodeposition of metal: “It is universally true that 
when any solution is electrolyzed, the electropositive ele- 
ment or metal is deposited on the plate toward which the 
current flows in the bath and by which it leaves the solu- 
tion. Within the copper zinc cell the current flows from the 
zine to the copper.”,—A Treatise on Electrometallurgy, 
W. G. MacMillan, page 26. “Ifa plate of zine and a plate 
of copper are immersed together in a conducting fluid and 
connected by a metallic wire, the electricity of the positive 
zine passes through the fluid to the negative copper and 
returns through the wire to the zinc.”— Electrodeposition 
of Metals, Dr. George Langbein, page 28. “ The positive 
pole, or that by which the current enters the solution, is 
termed the anode. The negative pole, or that by which the 
current leaves the solution, is called the cathode. The anode 
employed in electrotyping is always of copper. It leads the 
current into the solution.”— Electrotyping, Urquhart, page 
7. “An electric current proceeds from the more positive 
metal through the liquid to the negative one, and its direc- 
tion is shown by that of the movement of the galvanometer 
needles.”— The Electrolytic Separation of Metal, George 
Gore, page 55. “In every type of galvanic cell one of the 
plates is always eaten up and upon the other plate some 
element is deposited. In all galvanic cells, when the ter- 
minals are connected through a wire, the positive electric- 
ity flows from the uneaten plate to the eaten one.”— First 
Course in Physics, Milliken & Gale, University of Chicago. 
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MATRICES STICKING To CAst.— The following is from a 
Western correspondent: “I am mailing you, under separate 
cover, one of our matrices for examination. The cast is first- 
class, but we have a good deal of trouble to get off the matrix 
after the casting. Sometimes we have simply to tear the 
matrix to pieces. We leave the matrix in the steam-table 
about fifteen minutes (80° of steam), and when it comes 
from the table we dry the matrix for about five minutes and 
put on some French chalk. No oiling is done before putting 
the matrix on the form. I thought something might be 
wrong with matrices, but they are all first-class. Please tell 
me how to overcome the trouble.” Answer.—Your matrix 
has the appearance of having been made with a brush, 
although the paper is the quality usually employed only for 
rolling-machine matrices. This paper is not suitable for 
brushwork. It is too soft, allowing the brush to cut through 
in places and thus making small holes for the metal to run 
through. If you employ the brush process, you should use 
brush paper, which may be obtained from dealers in stereo- 
type papers. If you use a rolling machine, your paste has 
too little body or is not used in sufficient quantity between 
the blotters, or is not sufficiently adhesive. A good paste, 
which is suitable for either brush or roller matrices, may be © 
made as follows: Take 3 pounds flour, 1% pounds starch, 
1 pound of whiting, 1 tablespoonful of carbolic acid and 8 
quarts of water. Cook thoroughly in a steam-jacketed ket- 
tle, if possible. It should not be necessary to leave your 
form on the steam-table more than five to seven minutes. 
It would be well to brush the form over with a little light 
oil before molding. 


ELECTROTYPE EMBOSSING PLATES.— “I had an, inquiry 
the other day if I could make some electrotype dies to be 
used in manufacturing imitation leather articles. It seems 
that the cost of brass or steel dies for this work is very 
high. Have you ever heard of any method of doing this 
kind of work?” Answer.— Two or three years ago the 
Wesel Manufacturing Company published the following 
suggestion in their house organ, and it might prove of 
value, although the writer does not know of any foundry 
that has made experiments along the line: “ The leather 
it is desired to reproduce should be first cut to the size of 
the die wanted and then glued to a solid lead base. Keep 
the leather well weighted down, taking the precaution to 
insert several thicknesses of soft cloth between the weight 
and the face of the leather. After the glue is dry, surround 
the leather with smooth strips of zine or copper, fastening 
them to the metal base, which should be large enough for 
that purpose. Some leather will be hard enough to stand 
molding in ordinary wax or ozokerite, but it would be safer 
to incorporate an extra amount of vaselin in filling the case 
to be used. Shave the case and warm it from the face, and 
not from the back, so as to have the softest wax on the out- 
side, and then take the mold of the leather in the ordinary 
manner. The mold must be left in the bath until a shell 
three points (14; inch) thick has been deposited. In a rapid 
depositing tank this can be done in three hours, but some 
tanks will require a day or more for this operation. Back 
the plate in the usual way and afterward shave it down just 
to the copper. This will give a solid plate with the least 
possible amount of lead. The enormous pressure of the 
embossing press will be sufficient to flatten out any ordi- 
nary electrotype at the corners. For this reason the plate 
must be sweated onto an iron base that has been carefully 
planed to an even thickness. A plate made according to 
these directions will give good satisfaction when used as an 
embossing die for some textures of leather and will last as 
long as a more expensive engraved die.” 
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THE I. T. U. CONVENTION. 

BY W. B. PRESCOTT. 

ISAPPOINTMENT was expressed at St. Joseph, 
Missouri, that the fifty-fifth session of the 
International Typographical Union was not 
from every viewpoint the banner assemblage 
of union printers. The magnificent showing 
made in the officers’ reports — noted in these 
columns last month — should have been fol- 

lowed by the grandest demonstration in the history of the 

organization, thought observant onlookers. The gathering 
at St. Joseph was far from being that. The printing popu- 
lation is on the Atlantic coast and fringes the great lakes, 
and it is a far cry from there to western Missouri. But 
the expense is not all; the Northerner is more afraid of 

southern heat: in August than the Southerner is of mid- 

winter northern frost. Then, St. Joseph — it is never vul- 

gar “St. Joe” in the mouths of soft-spoken natives — does 

not possess any great natural attractions. It has had a 

marvelous growth in the last few years, but it has no 

points of historic interest like Boston; mountains like 

Denver, or means to indulge in the amphibious life as have 

a score of cities. It takes something more than vigorous 

growth and a mayor who is a raconteur, glad-hander and 

prime palaverer to make a national-convention city. 

If the visitors — Mayor Clayton said sixteen hundred 
came to town — did not number as many as have attended 
other conventions, the accredited delegates touched high- 
water mark as to numbers, and were far beyond the aver- 
age as to mental capacity. Had there been great questions 
of policy up for decision, the St. Joseph convention would 
have acquitted itself creditably. Experience, sincerity and 
ability were there in abundance. It so happened, however, 
that there was no issue peculiarly within the province of 
the convention to determine. The noise made by contestants 
attracted most attention to the next convention city. The 
lid is on in St. Joseph on Sunday and the boosters from Salt 
Lake, Minneapolis and Atlanta proceeded to make a dry 
Sunday look like a good thing to the thirsty. When the 
open season came around, the Salt Lake and Minneapolis 
delegations hired bands, which added to the din, and also 
the misery of those whom the intense heat prevented from 
wooing the drowsy god. One group of musicians gave 
brassy renditions of “Hot Time” and other supposedly 
popular airs till 3 A.M. There was printed matter galore 
and views were displayed at the moving-picture theaters. 
The Atlantans did not indulge in instrumental music or 
pictorial films, but the boosters and their wives and sisters, 
even while sweltering under Old Sol’s fiercest rays, talked 
enthusiastically of the temperate days and cool nights in 
their beloved Gateway City. Neither the wonders of Utah 
and the road thereto, nor the charm of the Southerners 
with their plaintive appeal, could prevail against visions 
of the cool lakes and green isles that cluster round Min- 
neapolis, which received 129 votes to 40 for Atlanta and 16 
for Salt Lake. The rivalry displayed in this contest pro- 
duced the bright spot of convention week and possibly set 
a new standard for like struggles in future. Formerly the 
expenses incident to entertaining a convention began when 
the delegates arrived. Now it begins two years earlier, 
when the ambitious union is entered in the race. Salt Lake 
and San Francisco announced that they wanted the honor in 





1911, while Winnipeg is in the field for the following year. 


Rumors of other selections moved the delegate from Pon- 
tiac, Illinois, to make an elaborate forecast, after which he 
shouted from the housetops that his town bespoke the gath- 
ering for 1942. 
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THE LOS ANGELES AFFAIR. 


For the first few days after the solons assembled, there 
were prophets who assured the rank and file that before 
the week was over there would be sizzling periods on the 
convention floor. The Pacific coast unions were repre- 
sented as being enraged at the conduct of affairs in Los 
Angeles by President Lynch and his appointees. The con- 
test between the union and Gen. Harrison Gray Otis’ 
Times was at the bottom of these prophecies. Similar pre- 
dictions have been made at the past five or six conventions, 
but the prophets of 1909 were sure they had the material 
which would produce the promised thrill. Printed docu- 
ments from Los Angeles union were distributed — which 
strangely enough, first saw the light in the hated and boy- 
cotted Times. Their headlines looked portentous and men- 
acing to Mr. Lynch and his aids, but an analytical reading 
proved them to be rather the wishywashy efforts of fault- 
finders who did not display much constructive capacity. 
In the lobbies there were whispers of graft, but when the 
decks were cleared incompetence was charged and accusa- 
tions of crookedness were specifically disclaimed. Though 
the weakness of the attack was apparent to everyone, few 
expected such a vigorous defense as was made by Mr. 
Lynch’s forces. 

Those of his aids — Arthur Hay, T. D. Fennessey and 
Organizer W. C. McLernon—whose names were used 
freely in the graft whisperings, succeeded in securing the 
floor and impressing the delegates with their sincerity. 

President Lynch spoke at length on the subject. He said 
that the union had been particularly unfortunate in Los 
Angeles; circumstances and disaffection in the local union 
had retarded progress there, but he denied there had been 
no advance. It was not true, as alleged by the protestants, 
that $156,000 had been spent in fighting the Times — less 
than one-third of the sum had been spent in that way, 
and the amount was voted by the membership and not 
the executive council. Notwithstanding the extraordinary 
obstacles put in their way, those carrying on the struggle 
had achieved much. A direct result of their activities was 
the establishment of a new paper which had returned to 
the craft, in the shape of wages, more than five times the 
entire Los Angeles outlay. Mr. Lynch also maintained that 
the Times had lost prestige, advertising and subscriptions. 
During the struggle members had received substantial 
increases in wages and reductions in hours, while the union 
membership had nearly trebled. The president pointed out 
that the men attacked had been appointed to take charge 
of the fight on the express solicitation of Los Angeles union, 
and ventured that if another favorite were appointed there 
would soon be dissatisfaction with him. Mr. Lynch rea- 
soned from all the circumstances that the real object of 
attack was himself, but said he was not discouraged, feeling 
sure that steadfastness in one line of policy would produce 
results more quickly than by following the whims and 
notions of a union that is notorious for its vacillation. 

The vote was on the question as to whether Mr. 
Lynch’s representative — Organizer McLernon — should be 
removed, and the disbursement of the international union’s 
money be placed in the ‘hands of the local union, and the 
president was upheld by a vote of 186 to-8. The over- 
whelming majority against them prompted the leading dis- 
sidents to say that Mr. McLernon should be “given a 
further opportunity to prove his worthiness,” while the 
executive council made this proposition in the hope of 
securing harmonious action in the City of Angels: “ That 
Organizer McLernon shall be continued in office for the 
balance of the fiscal year; that he shall have the full sup- 
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port of the membership of Los Angeles Typographical 
Union in the prosecution of his work, and that to this end 
all members of that union shall work toward and establish 
complete harmony in pursuit of the common object. That 
if, on June 1, 1910, it is shown that Organizer McLernon 
has not achieved results commensurate with his opportuni- 
ties and the full support of No. 174, the executive council 
will supplant Organizer McLernon with an organizer to 
be recommended by No. 174. That if there is any dispute 
between No. 174 and the executive council as to the support 
given Organizer McLernon, or as to the degree of harmony 
that prevailed, or as to the results accomplished, the entire 
matter shall be submitted to a committee, to be composed 
of the then presidents of San Francisco, Portland (Ore.) 
and Seattle Typographical Unions, and the Council agrees 
to accept and put into effect the decision of the committee 
as thus composed.” 


GRADUATED MORTUARY BENEFIT. 


The most important work of the convention —if it be 
approved by the referendum — is the establishment of 
graduated mortuary benefits. The committee, which met 
previous to the assembling of the delegates, rejected the 
proposition to establish a flat benefit of $1,000, on the 
ground that the consequent increase in dues would not 
meet the approval of the members. It therefore proposed 
a graduated benefit as follows: 

“For membership of one year or less, $75. 

“For a continuous membership of more than one year 
and less than five years, $125. 

“For a continuous membership of more than five years 
and less than ten years, $175. 


“For a continuous membership of more than ten years 


and less than fifteen years, $275. 

“For a continuous membership of more than fifteen 
years, $400.” 

It is estimated that an assessment of one-half of one 
per cent on the earnings of members will be capable of 
discharging this obligation. The question will be decided 
at a special election, to be held in February, on a day to be 
fixed by the executive council, and, if adopted by a majority 
vote of the members, payment of the increased benefit will 
commence on June 1, 1910. The classification of members 
for the purposes of this benefit “shall be made according 
to their length of membership on January 1, 1910.” Those 
who join after they have reached the age of fifty years will 
be entitled to but $75 mortuary benefits. 


CLINCHING THE CENTRALIZATION POLICY. 


A group of amendments to the laws tends to bring 
the individual member in closer touch with the interna- 
tional machinery. First of all, the secretary-treasurer is 
instructed to keep a detailed history of every member, 
which record shall be ultimate authority as to the status 
of members under beneficiary laws. The International 
Union will, after December 31 next, determine when a mem- 
ber is in arrears and the amount he shall pay for rein- 
statement, expropriating a portion of the penalty to the 
International funds. In the case of illness or destitution, 
the local is in duty bound to protect a delinquent member. 
Applicants for membership in the ordinary way and 
charter members are required to pay $2 each to head- 
quarters under the new laws. Duplicate “ traveling cards ” 
will hereafter be issued by the secretary-treasurer, and 
then only on the payment of $1. 


HEALTH IN COMPOSING-ROOMS. 


Discussion on the promotion of health ranged all the 
way from commending the officials for their activity 
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in fighting tuberculosis to suggesting an international 
printers’ bowling contest under the auspices of the union 
as a health-promoting agency. A resolution was adopted 
in which subordinate unions are urged to discuss hygienic 
problems. The committee on this subject said vital sta- 
tistics proved that country printers were as susceptible 
to the ravages of consumption as their city fellows. This 
was attributed to the habit of placing printing-offices in 
out-of-the-way corners, on the theory that any ‘place is 
good enough for the printer. 

“Subordinate unions should use every endeavor to 
secure sanitary composing-rooms and instruct chapels to 
see that healthful conditions are obtained,” the committee 
continued. 

“ Vaults should be looked after very carefully, and also 
should the matter of spittoons; the sweeping of floors while 
the employees are working should be discouraged and every 
effort made for the discontinuance of this practice, which 
is one of the most effective means of filling the air with the 
germs of tuberculosis. Another practice that is detrimen- 
tal to health, and the one cause of the transmission of the 
germs of tuberculosis greater than all others, are the com- 
mon drinking cups, which, when becoming rusty or the: 
enamel worn off, transmit more germs than any other way, 
as the rust spots and dampness are ideal breeding spots; 
wherever possible, fountains such as are used in public 
schools should be placed in composing-rooms, doing away 
with the germ-breeding drinking vessels. 

“ Another cause which is fast destroying the vitality of 
our members, and one which we recommend to subordinate 
unions to make every effort to eliminate, are the melting- 
pots placed in composing-rooms. The practice of setting fire 
to oil poured in the pots to separate the dirt from the metal 
is one of the most disastrous things to the health of our 
members, causing metal poisoning of both lungs and kid- 
neys and rapidly sapping the strength and vitality of those 
forced to work under these conditions.” 


EQUALIZING SCALES AND WAGE ZONES. 


The diversity of wages paid under the jurisdiction of 
the I. T. U., and the complaints made by employers con- 
cerning it, were brought to the attention of the conven- 
tion by Delegate Weakly, of Kansas City, and Organizer 
Harding, of Chicago. This resulted in the delegates 
instructing the executive council to investigate wage con- 
ditions throughout the jurisdiction and report the result 
of said investigation to the next convention, so that prac- 
tical methods may be adopted for minimizing wage-scale 
inequalities. The council is also instructed to “ carefully 
consider the advisability and practicability of establishing 
competitive scale zones, establishing centers of these zones 
in cities where the best scales exist, and providing for a 
graduated series of scales in all cities where the best 
scales exist, and providing for a graduated series of scales 
in all cities and towns within each competitive zone.” 


LEARNING THE TRADE. 


The subject of trade education received much attention 
at the hands of the lawmakers. The work of the I. T. U. 
Commission was approved and local unions requested to use 
measures to further a more aggressive campaign on the 
part of local educational committees, and to appoint com- 
mittees where that has not been done. The International 
officers were authorized “to instruct local unions to incor- 
porate in future scales a provision requesting employers 
to insist on apprentices taking the course in connection 
with their apprenticeship, in order to offset specializing 
printers.” 
A resolution was adopted instructing the I. T. U. Com- 
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mission to at once take steps “to incorporate in present 
course an estimating and cost system, which would be 
of inestimable value to ambitious journeymen printers, 
who contemplate embarking in the printing business, and 
employers holding active working-cards.” 

At the instigation of President Lynch a section of the 
general laws was amended to read: “ All apprentices 
employed on daily or weekly newspapers, magazines or 
publications of any description, under the jurisdiction of 
the International Typographical Union, where machine or 
typesetting devices are in use, must be employed the last 
two and one-half years of their apprenticeship on the case, 
and at all the intricate handiwork of the craft, not includ- 
ing the last six months of said apprenticeship, which time 
may be devoted exclusively to work on Linotype or type- 
setting devices in use in the office where said apprentice is 
employed. At least four years to constitute an apprentice- 
ship term.” 

A resolution impressing on members the necessity of 
learning all machines was adopted, but a proposition to 
establish a somewhat complicated system of loans to aid 
those aspiring to be machine operators was defeated, largely 
on account of the complexity of the plan. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 


The convention concurred in a committee report which 
lauded the agreement with the publishers’ association. The 
committee contended that the results as a whole, and not 
a few specific instances, must be considered in order to 
measure the success of the plan. Having done so, it was 
unreservedly in favor of the scheme, saying: “ We are 
advancing under the arbitration policy, and we submit as 
a fact that is not capable of dispute that any policy that 
advances the organization, makes it stronger and better, 
and guarantees to its members a stable and settled indus- 
trial condition, is one that should be fostered and con- 
served.” 

H. N. Kellogg, representative of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, who addressed the conven- 
tion, said: 

“ Peace and good will still prevail between the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union and the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association. This is principally due to our 
arbitration agreement. There have been many cases con- 
sidered by the National Arbitration Board during the past 
year, and in some cities local feeling has at times become 
acute, but, thanks to our agreement and the respect paid 
to it by all parties concerned, the questions in dispute have 
finally been adjusted without any breaches and with prac- 
tically no interruption of work or business. The National 
Arbitration Board at some of its sessions has found the 
problems presented so difficult of solution that its mem- 
bers have sometimes felt that agreements were impossible. 
Fortunately, however, in almost every case the knots have 
been untied and the snarls removed. I believe I am war- 
ranted in stating that the decisions reached have in almost 
every case been satisfactory to the local parties interested. 

“Tn closing I desire to also express our appreciation 
of the fairness and courtesy of your president and the other 
members of your executive council. We are convinced they 
have met the various questions presented in a spirit of 
fairness. We can not ask more. 

“T thank you for your kind attention and hope to have 
the pleasure of meeting you many times in the future.” 

MATTERS OF MINOR MENTION. 

The convention asks the referendum to so change the 
law that it will require ten instead of seven printers to hold 
a charter. 
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The committee on the Typographical Journal hesitated 
to make any suggestions, because “we believe we have 
to-day by far the best trades-union publication in this 
country.” 

The executive council is instructed to investigate and 
report to the next convention on the advisability of the 
International Union purchasing land and erecting a first- 
class office building at Indianapolis. 

The so-called priority law being under discussion, Presi- 
dent Lynch answered a fusillade of questions as to its 
meaning and application. This provoked Secretary-Treas- 
urer Hays to make a speech, in which he said the chaotic 
conditions the queries indicated proved the folly of the 
International Union adopting legislation of that character. 

According to the action of the convention, “ the Inter- 
national Typographical Union coéperates at all times with 
the American Federation of Labor in carrying out the 
political policy as outlined by the said American Federa- 
tion of Labor.” 

President Berry, of the International Pressmen’s Union, 
addressed the delegates, bearing a message promising 
codperation, but the convention instructed its officers to 
resist the effort of the allied trades to acquire property 
rights in the union label. The compositors maintain that 
as they made it, introduced it, are now spending the major 
portion of the energy and money expended in popularizing 
it, they are not disposed to hand the label over to others. 

Delegate and Mrs. Fear, of Joplin, Missouri, distributed 
handsome pin trays and paper weights as souvenirs from 
Joplin miners, as a recognition of the relation between the 
lead and zinc industry and the printers. 

An effort to effect an absolute divorce between the 
woman’s auxiliary and the union by eliminating a friendly 
recommendation from the latter’s law book was defeated. 
The bold crusader who tilted his lance at the auxiliary said 
it was being diverted from the purposes for which it was 
organized. Later on a cavalier moved that the ungallant 
proposition be expunged from the records. And it was so 
ordered. 

There was no end to the presentation of amendments 
to the old-age pension law. Many of the proposed changes 
were predicated on the occasional injustices done men by 
adhering to the letter of the law regarding continuous 
membership. The history of these cases made a strong 
appeal to the humane instincts of the delegates. President 
Lynch, however, directed attention to the fact that it is 
as yet too early to determine what burden the old-age pen- 
sion fund would be required to bear, and asked the conven- 
tion to defer action, so as to avoid the danger of doing 
greater injustice by imperiling the stability of the fund. 

There were several appeals from decisions of the execu- 
tive council, and though the appellants’ spokesmen churned 
the hot air till collars wilted, the delegates sustained the 
officers in every case. 





THE publishing house of L’Aveng, in Barcelona, has just 
issued a 350-page octavo volume, dealing with “ Catalonian 
Incunabula.” The work was compiled by Sefores Sanpere 
and Miquel. According to them, typography was intro- 
duced in Spain in 1474, by German printers, a company of 
whom worked first in Valencia and Barcelona and later in 
Saragossa and Seville. This company separated in 1477. 





THERE may be an excuse for dishonesty, but there is 
none for discourtesy. Dishonesty is usually the result of 
weakness, but discourtesy is just plain meanness.— David 
Gibson. : 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of 
technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The 
Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders for any 
book or) publication. BA list of technical books kept in stock will 
be found in the advertising pages. 





THE YUKON TERRITORY, ITS HISTORY AND RESOURCES. Issued by 
authority of Hon. Frank Oliver, Minister of the Interior of Canada, 
Ottawa. Published by the Government Printing Bureau. 140 pages, 6% 
by 9% inches, with map showing the mineral resourses of the Yukon. 
The seeker after authentic information about the Yukon 

territory will find this work of absorbing interest. It is 

compiled from authentic government reports, and treats of 
the history and development of the territory from the foun- 
dation of Fort Selkirk to the present time, including the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the first discovery of gold in the 

Klondike region. The constitution and government, phys- 

ical features, mining, commercial conditions, transporta- 

tion, etc., are fully covered, and the book is replete with 
full-page photographic illustrations, which add materially 
to its value. 


THE SYSTEM OF AUTOMATIC FOCUSING. For the use of process 
engravers. Constructed and Computed by A. Fruwirth. The Auto-Focus 
Company, publishers, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Automatic Focusing System consists of a scale of 
2,000 division lines and a book of sixty-two pages, 3%4 by 9 
inches, containing tables with 13,000 ratios, all of which 
are in direct relation to the division lines on the scales. 
No number in the tables exists which has not a defined 
place on the scales. No alteration whatsoever on lens or 
camera is required. The system works with any lens, from 
the smallest hand-camera lens to the largest instrument 
ever constructed. The book and scales accompanying it 
relieve the worker entirely of the time and labor of visual 
focusing, and permits greater accuracy. The descriptions 
are brief and easily understood. 


MAKING READY ON PLATEN PRESSES, by George F. Bradford. 
pages, 5 by 6% inches, with an index; paper cover. New York: 
Oswald Publishing Company. Price 50 cents. 


Forty 
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The problem of platen-press construction and operation 
is ably treated in this work. It covers in a brief but com- 
prehensive fashion many important details regarding 
make-ready on platen presses. In reference to the rules 
which underly the methods for making ready, the author 
says: “ The knowledge of what to do, and how to do, and 
when to do, is too often the result of the pressman’s expe- 
rience alone, and, therefore, liable to be defective or short- 
visioned. The man who can take the short cuts and work 
along the line of least resistance is he who has studied 
the theory of his trade, and by that means keeps his knowl- 
edge in advance of his practice.” This illustrates the 
advantage which individuals gain by technical instruction. 
Such training, whether by self-study or the tuition of 
others, gives one power in many instances to control a 
difficult and complex situation. Practical pressmen may 
become masters of the art by a thorough study of all that 
pertains to the trade. 


A TIMELY and attractively printed and illustrated bro- 
chure has. been issued by H. C. Brown Company, 156 Fifth 
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avenue, New York, “ Our Flag,” by Francis Scott Key, III. 
It gives a complete and interesting history of the United 
States flag, which is stated to be the oldest in the world. 
This is contrary to the usual belief, but the facts are given 
in a very circumstantial way, and any one can satisfy his 
or her doubts by sending 25 cents to the publisher for a 
copy of the booklet. 
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** FILLERS’’—A PLAN TO KEEP THE JOBBERS 
RUNNING. 


BY COSTELLO. 


URING slack periods the proprietor of the job 
office in remote towns is often confronted with 
a condition which is unknown to the printer in 
the larger cities. Idle presses are the bane of 
the employing printer’s existence, and while 
the city printer can fill in with small jobs pro- 
cured indiscriminately, and from other than 
regular customers, the country printer is compelled by rea- 
son of his environment to await the pleasure of his regular 
trade. During these dull periods the pay-roll must. be 
maintained in order to keep the staff intact, so that the 
following suggestions for adding to the income of the office 
may be considered worthy of adoption. 

As an instance of the possibilities for printers in the 
mail-order — or cash-with-order — business, the following 
plan is suggested: In every county, in every State, there 
are men and women who are interested to a greater or less 
degree in literature, and who possess some kind of a library 
or collection of books. These people are in touch with all 
that is of interest to the literary fraternity, and are famil- 
iar with all the popular fads of that class. Prominent 
among these is the craze for “ Ex Libris,” or book-plates. 
Book-plates have been used for centuries, and have taxed 
the best efforts of many great artists. 

An artistic printer can produce excellent results in book- 
plates by the use of modern ornaments, rule and border. 
In this class of work convention may be cast aside; the 
more bizarre or unusual the product, the more acceptable 
it is likely to be. The copy for jobs of this kind usually 
reads: “John Smith, His Book,” or “John Smith, Ex 
Libris.” When a dozen or more unique designs have been 
gotten up, it only remains to present these to owners of 
books, at the same time quoting prices. A prospective cus- 
tomer’s list ought to be made up, embracing physicians, 
dentists, schoolteachers, lawyers, students and, in fact, any 
one whose occupation would be likely to lead them into the 
realm of books. 

All that the country printer — or any printer, for that 
matter — needs at times is a suggestion, and by the adop- 
tion of the foregoing plan a versatile craftsman ought to be 
able to keep his jobbers busy during an unexpected dull 
month. 








THE National-Zeitung, of Basle, says that, during the 
cataloguing of the library of the Frey-Gryna Institute of 
that city, there was discovered in the “ Orientalia ” section 
a large number of valuable works by English authors, 
among them the second folio edition of Shakespeare, which 
is one of the rarest volumes extant and whose value may be 
expressed in at least five figures. Thanks to an under- 
standing between the directors of the Frey-Gryna Institute 
and the Basle library commissioner, this and the other rare 
books, to the number of six thousand, have been incorpo- 
rated with the city’s public library. 
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AS A LARGE BUYER SEES THE TRADE SITUATION. 


E. St. Elmo Lewis, advertising manager of the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company, selected “ What Is the 
Matter? ” as the subject of a talk to the printers of Detroit 
at a dinner at the Fellowcraft Club, it being his present 
concern to reach a high class of business men. Mr. Lewis 
is a large buyer of quality printing. Always interesting, 
Mr. Lewis is particularly so in this speech, as he is telling 
printers, whose business he knows thoroughly, how they 
look to him from the other side of the desk. Though 
labeled a “little talk,” the speech covers the field thor- 
oughly and is too lengthy for reproduction in full. After 
generalizing as to the need of improved technical and busi- 
ness methods in printing-offices, Mr. Lewis went on to say: 

“Any successful piece of printing bears a definite rela- 
tion to the purpose for which it is intended. We print 
letter-heads on writing-paper, not on half-tone coated. 
When we do not we run the risk of mere oddity which, nine 
times in ten, means we have sacrificed effectiveness. 

“We do not set up a machinery catalogue in a hair- 
line letter and decorate it with a scroll-work of daisies and 
mignonette — not unless we again fail to catch the spirit 
of the thing. 

“Even the most indifferent to the eternal fitness of 
things do not display a millinery opening announcement as 
they would a notice of a sale of horses and mules. 

“These are crude examples, to be sure, and are cer- 
tainly obvious enough. 

“The printer of to-day and to-morrow does and will 
place the emphasis on service to the user of his wares. He 
will take for granted, as the user does, that he knows how 
to get the best result from his mechanical equipment, that 
he has the mechanic’s knowledge of his tools, but he will 
go a long step farther. He will be prepared to give the 
buyer the best product from the standpoint of the most 
inteligent buyer of quality and efficiency. 

“T like that term ‘ efficiency,’ because to me it means so 
much more than mere printing —it means printing that 
accomplishes the end for which it was purchased, that is, 
to produce results for the buyer. 

“The craftsman will be prepared to show the buyer, if 
the latter does not know, how he can supplement the buyer 
in the latter’s effort to get results. The craftsman will 
study the buyer’s particular problems and, in so far as 
printing has to do with their solution, help in their solution. 

“Did you hear of a printer studying business in its 
general or particular aspect? Did you hear of him study- 
ing his possible customers’ requirements? I hear you say 
that he is too busy studying his own. True, and the law 
makes him a failure just as inevitably as it makes the 
other kind of a printer a success. 

“You are facing a condition that you can not ignore. 

“Here is a customer who wants a catalogue. It is a 
good job of printing. It is worth an effort to get it. Yet 
ninety per cent of printers will expend their whole effort 
in wire-pulling or in price-cutting. On the other hand, 
suppose that one of those printers went to the customer, got 
his ideas and his copy, an idea of what the customer wanted 
the catalogue to look like, and then got the best artists and 
the most expert compositor to join efforts in arranging a 
title-page, cover-page and, probably, to set up a couple of 
pages. When the dummy was arranged, suppose the 
printer took his proposition and the dummy to his pros- 
pective customer. Which do you think would receive the 
most serious consideration — the arrangement that real- 
ized the customer’s purpose and selling instincts, or the 
price alone of the others? 


6-7 


“ There are hundreds of printers who will tell you they 
believe in the careful, painstaking effort of the one against 
the price-paring of the others. 

“As a buyer of printing, I agree with them, and buy of 
them. 

“ This is fundamental. 

“Tt lies at the bottom of your appeal to the public. It 
is the foundation of your business. It is the rock on which 
you must build your plans for successfully establishing a 
business to do this higher grade of work with its more sat- 
isfactory rewards in money and prestige. 

“Tn the second place, too few printers, not only here, 
but in many other places, believe in art as a really vital 
essential of printing. 

“ One day not so many weeks ago, a printer said to me, 
‘Mr. Lewis, I am in business to make money, but I am 
constantly met with the price, price, price. I’d like to do 
better work, but I must get a better price. I have no call 
for high-grade work, and I can not do the best unless I get 
a profitable price for it.’ 

““Of course you can’t get a better price, because you 
are known as a price printer. When you get into quality 
then you get out of your class,’ I said, ‘and you can’t com- 
pete with the men who give service.’ ” 

“¢T do not get a chance to give the better work,’ he 
protested. 

“‘You are starting at the wrong end. You must be 
prepared first and then give the service and you’ll get the 
work when buyers know you are prepared,’ was my answer. 

“T doubt if I convinced him. 

“ His idea of doing better work, better pay, was to use 
better paper, better inks and to spend more time over the 
composition and the presswork. 

“He had the wrong thing in mind. 

“ He will have to start with himself. 

“He will have to convince himself that art is a very 
real, a very practical and a definite item in the creation of 
the kind of printing that gets the best prices. 

“Successful printing is seven parts brain and taste, 
three parts equipment. A printer can, if he has brains and 
taste, do good, effective printing on a hand press. I have 
seen printing breathing personality and character that was 
done with nothing but some type, a galley, an ink-roller, a 
mallet and a block of wood covered with several layers of 
chintz. 

“Printers dwell too long and lovingly on their equip- 
ment and entirely neglect the exploitation of that more 
subtle power which makes them master craftsmen with a 
personality that none may duplicate, with no competitors, 
because God made most of us in some way different. 

“It is interesting to note the steady rise of the crafts- 
man and the daily decline of the purely commercial printer. 

“The master craftsmen are magnetic. 

“They pull business from a wide area, for it is one of 
the peculiar results of the service of a high purpose and 
the realization of an elevated standard, that your world 
expands. You rise over the crowd; you are seen by a 
greater and more appreciative world. 

“The world of business is demanding this of you. We 
need the help of craftsmen who have minds and hearts 
above the sole question of price. There are more of us 
than you seem to believe. We are not all here in this one 
city, but you are not tied to this city for your trade. 

“The business public is being educated in the finer 
points of printing endeavor that make for simplicity of 
construction and arrangement. 

“Color has ceased to be an excuse for flashy. displays; 
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ornamentation has risen to simplest expressions, and plain 
types have become the rule rather than the exception. 

“Why? 

“ Because the users of printing are demanding them. 

“The advertising manager, taking his lesson from the 
artist schooled in the psychologies of line and color har- 
monies, has found that the most complex subtleties worthy 
of his study and analysis were the apparently simple 
things of page proportion, whiting out in the treatment of 
displays, harmonies of arrangement, and the selection of 
type-faces. 

“The more inquiring have found the hitherto hidden 
relationships between the type, paper, colors, displays and 
the subject matter. Advertisers have become objective in 
their attitude toward the public. They have ceased to say: 
‘I like that,’ but, ‘ Will it attract, interest, convince the 
man I want to reach?’ 

“Ts the average printer realizing this changed condi- 
tion in his work? 

“T’ll let you answer that question. 

“T am not placing before you an impossible ideal, nor 
is it one even difficult of acceptable realization. 

“T shall be satisfied if I can gain your respect for what 
some of the buyers consider to be very practical and busi- 
nesslike reasons why they have to give their work to other 
houses than your own. 

“The difficulty is to make art and ethics real to the 
average business man. Generally we can not see any value 
in a thing that has not come within the ken of our own 
experience. It is difficult to make the average man under- 
stand there is any standard in art. To him all art is a mat- 
ter of personal preference. 

“ Quite recently I had an argument with one of your 
leading printers on the quality and value of a booklet he 
had done for another house. He had seriously maintained 
that it equaled anything that a certain large Chicago house 
had done. Finally he said, with an air of clinching the 
argument and giving me a ‘knock-out’ blow: ‘ The man 
who bought it was satisfied.’ Which, of course, proved 
nothing either as to the booklet’s esthetic value, or as to the 
validity of his line of reasoning. 

“So is the African savage satisfied to trade a $300 
elephant’s tusk for a dollar’s worth of glass beads. So is 
the workman satisfied with the cheap chromo he hangs in 
his parlor, while Mr. Morgan buys a Corot half the size 
and pays $10,000 for it. 

“T do not think there is any man here to-night who will 
say that the chromo is as great a contribution to art as the 
Corot purchased by Mr. Morgan, nor do I think any man 
will say that the man who makes chromos should get as 
much as the man who painted the beautiful picture. I do 
not think there is any man here who will say that the man 
who makes the chromo is pursuing as high a vocation or 
producing as satisfactory a result, or contributing as great 
a benefit to humanity, as Corot when he made the painting 
which Mr. Morgan bought. 

“Yet, if we are to accept as an equal standard of excel- 
lence the excuse that “ The workingman was satisfied with 
the chromo,” there is no reason why we should ever attempt 
to educate the workman above the chromo, nor why Corot 
should expect a greater reward for his painting than the 
maker of chromos for his handiwork, and vice versa. 
Would you be willing to accept that logic? 

“The particular booklet in the case I mentioned was 
poorly arranged, the margins were bad, the typesetting 
was poor, the pictures had been atrociously retouched, and 
the whole performance was mediocre. In short, it was not 
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the kind of work that I could afford to send to the intelli- 
gent, discriminating class with whom we deal. 

“This printer was stating a preference as a principle 
as an excuse for setting up mediocrity as excellence. 

“The art side of printing furnishes the appealing, the 
attractive, the emotional side. A man says, ‘I like that.’ 
‘Isn’t that strong and striking?’ ‘ That is a fine piece of 
work ’—all indicate pleasure; his emotions have been 
aroused. The more perfect the work, the more it appeals 
to the universal emotion of pleasure, the greater the value 
to the advertiser. Therefore, do not be satisfied with giving 
pleasure to the man of little discrimination, education or 
intelligence, but ask yourself when the man praises, ‘ Does 
he know what a good piece of printing is?’ 

“Tt does not matter how superior the quality of your 
paper, or of your ink, if the design that you put on the 
outside of the catalogue is amateurish, weak and wabbly, 
if it has no idea in it — simply a mass of lines and splotches 
of color —it does not reach the man’s attention — it can 
not attract, for a man can not be conscious of a meaning 
that does not exist. 

“ Have a definite idea of what you want to suggest in 
your printing; for that reason you must know the thing the 
booklet is to describe, and what sort of people it is going to 
reach. 

“ Your experience must do the rest. 

“As another has said: ‘ Every article of commerce for 
man’s use should show the handiwork of the artist. The 
mission of art in the industries is to make the artisan 
artistic. Modern life is actually losing something of its 
bareness of aspect through both interior decorations of the 
things of use about the house and exterior beautification 
of the natural surroundings. A railway station, a factory, 
an advertisement, the dining-table, are none the less useful 
for being esthetic, and far more pleasurable. From beauty 
in the industrial arts there thus irradiates a life influence 
that elevates.’ All this demand springs from education. 

“ The college man of two generations ago is coming into 
managerial capacities in business houses. He is bringing 
with him a more thorough understanding of the laws of 
progress, the laws of morals and.the laws of beauty; he is 
applying them, he is succeeding with them, and as you 
come in contact with him you must impress him with the 
confidence that you can carry out the work that he has for 
you todo. . : 

“ Next —I should like to draw your attention for a few 
minutes to the question of cost and price. This is a serious 
point with better printers. I have had men come to me 
with the assurance that they would be glad to do these 
things but they ‘ couldn’t afford to.’ 

“They’re just plain scared to try. That is the truth 
of it. 

“They have been playing to the groundlings, to the 
men in the pit, and not to those higher up, for so long that 
they have lost their nerve. Do not be deceived. The 
applause that comes from those whose ideals are cheap- 
ness and shoddy leads neither to riches nor to satisfaction 
for the craftsman. 

“Brandt, the Trenton, New Jersey, printer, used to 
solicit printing with a blotter on which was: 

Brandt — Printer 
The best printing because it costs most 
Trenton, N. J. 

“He made more money out of the printing business 
than any other man in Trenton, and he lived up to his 
motto so well that he wouldn’t bother with a job that a 
buyer wanted to boss too closely. 

“ Price to-day must depend on service. 

















“ Materials and labor are but a part of the thing called 
service. 

“ The price is always too high if the service is poor. 

“ Buyers of printing do not want so many thousands of 
folders — they want so many thousands of effective folders 
delivered at such a time in such a manner for so much. 

“Catch the difference? 

“Do I want a catalogue for the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, I write to a printer in New York, to 
Cleveland, to Chicago, and to one or two more. I lay the 
requirements before them. In a few days I get carefully 
prepared dummies with hand-drawn decorations. I get 
prices. Sometimes my choice is made quickly, at others it 
is difficult. Eventually I try to select the one that seems 
to most completely realize my purpose, and then I know 
the printer’s whole effort is to codperate with me in the 
execution of the order, to realize what I want that cata- 
logue to be. I pay for that service but I am willing to pay 
for it. I get intelligent, hearty and suggestive help at 
every turn. I pay for it, and I pay well for it. 

“This leads to another thing, which is now a moked 
question among printers. Some have attempted to prove 
it to be contrary to business economics to furnish dummies. 
I wish to object most emphatically. I wish to say very 
frankly that I will not do business with a printer or engra- 
ving house that will not furnish dummies or sketches of the 
work it proposes to do for me — when I ask for them. 

“T admit any printing concern that has to hire an out- 
side artist to design its booklet covers, another artist to lay 
out dummies, because the firm has not enough faith in that 
kind of business to equip itself for that kind of work, will 
find it expensive and disappointing. That sort of a printer 
has no business going after that kind of printing. I 
worked on the road selling catalogues for a printer who 
furnished dummies, and I have no hesitancy in saying that 
I could not have sold sixty per cent of the houses I did sell 
if it had not been for the dummies I was able to furnish. 

“The drawbacks of the dummy system are up to the 
printer and not to the dummy. 

“Mr. W. J. MacIntosh, one of the leading writers on 
this subject, has attacked the dummy proposition, saying 
it is economically unsound. 

“TI know the dummy proposition is charged to selling 
expense. I know the men in your composing-room who are 
working from dummies are working to better advantage 
than the men who are working without them. I know that 
it has saved resetting and rearrangement in such a propor- 
tion of cases that it has in many instances saved the cost 
of the layout and dummy. 

“T know that it increases the efficiency of your sales- 
man on the road from twenty-five to fifty per cent. 

“T know that if the printing houses do not do it, the 
advertising managers will, and when they do have to make 
their own dummies and layouts they will simply put the 
outside cost of the printing down that much lower. I do 
not think any advertising manager fails to understand that 
he pays for the dummies the printer works out for him, 
and that he pays not only for his dummies but he pays for 
the printer’s failures. I know of one concern that carries 
an odd column in the ledger in which is charged the cost 

of all the dummies, entertainment, selling expense, etc., 
against each customer with which it does business. A cer- 
tain proportion of this is charged against the orders from 
their customers each month. 

“T can see no objection to it at all. 

“T want help and I am willing to pay for it. The 
printer can work better with his own dummy men than he 
can with any man that I might engage, because the dummy 
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man for the printer knows more about the printer’s equip- 
ment than the man I might employ. 

“Lastly, it is foolish to object to prepare a dummy on 
the theory that, if six printers prepare dummies at an 
average cost of $50 apiece (a total of $300) to get an 
order for $1,500, theoretically the $1,500 job has cost the 
printers $250. Practically, however, it has cost the print- 
ing profession nothing, for the simple reason that it has 
increased the efficiency of all printing by so much and all 
buyers pay the sum. 

“You never heard a man who put $50 into a dummy 
and then charged $75 for it in the estimate, and got an 
order for $1,500 worth of printing, kick about having to 
prepare a dummy, did you? It was always the fellows who 
got left. 

“T would say of every ten printers — which is a very 
large proportion, because the average order is competed 
for by only three or four — who compete for an order on 
the dummy basis, six of them ought to stay out, because 
they do not know the meaning of service. 

“Again the dummy evil is greatly overdrawn. The pro- 
fessional deadheads among advertising managers and 
advertisers are soon spotted, and need not be considered. 

“After confidence, through good service, is once estab- 
lished dummies generally come after instead of before the 
order, and no one can be hurt. 

“There never was a time when more efficient adver- 
tising was being done by means of printer’s ink than 
to-day, and the artistic dummy has been the strongest sin- 
gle educational force that has accomplished this result. 


“Too many printers advertise to make their competi- 
tors feel bad. 

“ Forget it! 

“Advertise so as to make the users of printing feel 
good — to want to give you a chance. We are not inter- 
ested so much in the number of your presses as in what 
your organization can do. 

“T remember one of our Detroit printers came to me 
several years ago, saying: 

“*T can’t understand why we don’t get more of your 
business. We have just as good presses —can buy just as 
good ink and paper as the other fellows in Chicago and 
Cleveland, but we don’t get your orders.’ 

“My dear friend, out in the Pontiac asylum there are 
men with just as many ears, eyes, legs, arms, and with the 
same kind of a nose and mouth as yours — weighing just 
as much — possibly just as tall — but there is a difference, 
isn’t there, between you and them?’ 

“ He’s got the point. 

“ But he hasn’t acted on it. 

“ The time is coming when printers will have organiza- 
tions of expert layout and dummy men, artists trained in 
each special line of designing, retouching and illustrating. 
They will have men who can go into the smaller concerns 
who can not afford to pay for expert advertising men, and 
from the inside of the concern, make booklets, folders and 
catalogues that will fit, as a custom-made suit fits, the 
needs of the user. 

“That will mean service—and advertisers will pay 
for it, just as they pay for it in the case of the advertising 
agencies. 

“It is going to require nerve, initiative, capital. It 
will probably be done by new concerns who have not had 
an opportunity to get so used to getting dividends that 
they can not forego one or two years’ profits for a big 
future business. 

“In order to realize to the full the advantage of such 
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organization the average printer’s method of selling will 
have to be changed. 

“Tt will call for a higher grade of men. 

“The printing business is in reality a high-grade 
specialty business. I have failed to find a single case where 
any other specialty was expected to be handled by so low 
an average of intelligence among salesmen — generally 
speaking. 

“The average printing salesman is simply an order- 
taker. He creates nothing; he interferes rather than 
helps. He is the man to blame for the price talk, because 
he is a weak salesman, and a weak salesman always 
appeals to the money-saving instinct. He can always talk 
that and he generally does. 

“Tear a leaf then out of the Book of Experience of 
other lines and help your possible buyer. 

“In the clothing business the manufacturers are help- 
ing the retailers sell the goods they sell the latter. So 
with the soapmakers, the hatmakers. 

“You make printing — you want to make good printing 
— you want to make lots of it. 

“Good! Help your market. Don’t wait for a man to 
use you. Take the initiative, use the man. That is the 
principle on which the best and greatest business rests. 

“ For the application: In the business with which I am 
connected, we charge $375 for one of our adding machines. 
There are other adding machines and most all are sold for 
less than the Burroughs, yet we sell ninety per cent of the 
entire number of adding machines sold in the world. If a 
salesman sold our machine for less than $375 he would not 
last any longer than we could get a telegram to him. And 
the reason we can sell these machines is because we make 
our salesmen capable of showing a man how a Burroughs 
can help him save time and worry and money. 

“Tf you want to sell printing to people who pay good 
prices for printing, you want to send the goods that will be 
worth real money, and thus you must study the needs of 
business and business men outside of your own business. 

“ Our company employs nearly 350 salesmen. We teach 
these men (taken from the ranks of the highest grade 
salesmen in the country) how to apply our machine to the 
wants — frequently unknown as far as the customer is 
concerned — of a business. We employ experts to teach 
our men. It pays us. 

“ The same principle would pay you. 

“Some man, somebody who knows nothing about the 
drawbacks of the printing business, will come in and do 
this thing — just because he doesn’t know too much about 
the conventional ideas of what a printer can do. 

“Tn almost any line of business the successful concern 
is perfectly willing to pay a big price to the business- 
getter. It is surprising to see printers sending out repre- 
sentatives who get and can earn but half the salary of a 
good superintendent. This condition must generally be 
laid to the fact that the man at the head of the business is 
a printer and not a business man. With all due deference 
to the gentlemen who call on me endeavoring to sell me 
their product, the average man, outside of the proprietors 
themselves, is worth about $15 a week as an order taker, 
and yet this man is supposed to impress me with the idea 
that I should place my three or five thousand dollar order 
with his house. 

“ Gentlemen, I leave it to your plain, everyday, Amer- 
ican sense of the eternal fitness of things: Is it likely that 
you are going to get the business? 

“ But, I am happy to say, there are signs of a change 
coming over the gloom of our local situation. . . . 

“It is for the intelligent solicitor to suggest things that 
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Put 
the question point blank to the advertiser, ‘Have you any 


he may, find out what the head of the concern wants. 


definite idea for this design?’ Say to him, ‘I am going to 
spend $50 on this dummy, and if you have any idea of what 
you want, tell me, because I do not want to waste that $50.’ 

“Get samples of all the advertising he has used. 

“Size up his personality, size up his taste, and have a 
reason for everything you suggest. 

“Do not simply put your ‘I like it,’ against his ‘I don’t 
like it.’ 

“The question of whether he likes a dummy or does 
not like it is not the point so much as whether or not it will 
be effective as a piece of advertising to go to the particular 
people he wants to reach. 

“When you come to arrange your dummy, in ninety- 
nine cases out of one hundred, there is no necessity to make 
finished drawings... Make a sketch, spend sufficient money 
to have it reflect your standards. If you are not willing to 
put sufficient money in it to reflect you, to appeal to the 
class of people to whom it is to go, do not submit anything. 

“Wait for a chance to figure on the reprint — when 
you can put your sharp pencil to work! 

“In other words, give the buyer a bird’s-eye view of 
your idea of what his catalogue should be, then if he is 
interested you can go farther and set up a few sample 
pages of his own copy, with some of his cuts, even going to 
the expense of getting out new ones if the order is big 
enough. 

“T have no hesitancy in saying that with this kind of 
solicitation upon the part of a man who knows the business, 
a first-class printing concern can get more business with 
him than without him. 

“Tn the strain after the ideal I am not one to decry the 
money success. They belong together in the business of 
printing. If I have anything to preach to you, I preach 
the utility of the artistic, that together make the ideal 
craftsmanship which has for its ideal, perfect service to 
the public. 

“T do not consider it any mark of superior brains, or 
manliness, or of the true craftsman, that he should ignore 
the dollar-sign of the craft. Every dollar received should 
mean that some work, some idea, some thoughtful arrange- 
ment, had won in the everlasting war against the ineffect- 
ive, the mean, the mediocre. 

“Every dollar is a counter that stands for the measure 
of your success in our chosen work. If it is sought for the 
satisfaction it gives as an expression of work well done, as 
a means of creating greater opportunities to do good work 
again, we can defy the Philistine who sneers at the dollar 
we gain. If, on the other hand, it is worshiped for the 
mere pleasure of possession, apart from it as an expression 
of our talents and our best selves, then indeed is it 
unworthy and a thing to be despised.” 


A PARISIAN BOYCOTT. 


The compositors’ union of Paris is applying a new form 
of boycott against the papers which do not pay the scale 
and against whom they lost a strike several months ago. 
In front of the oftice of Le Matin, on the principal boule- 
vard, sandwich-men parade, carrying boards on which is 
written, “ Le Matin does not pay the union wages. No one 
is obliged to buy Le Matin. The law does not compel any 
one to buy Le Matin.” The union has chosen this method, 
because a direct appeal to a boycott would be punishable as 
a violation of the law, while the public advertising of facts 
brings with it no liabilities. 
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DEFINITE PLANS FOR INCREASING CIRCULATION. 


NO. VI.— BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


EXPERIENCE OF THE GENEVA (N. Y.) ‘“ DAILY TIMES,” WITH 
SUBSCRIPTION CONTESTS. 


ESCRIPTIONS in detail have been published in 
the last two issues of THE INLAND PRINTER 
of subscription contests successfully conducted 
by the Scranton (Pa.) Tribune, and readers 
will no doubt be interested in the experience 
of other papers with similar plans. For the 
past five years the Geneva (N. Y.) Daily 

Times has been conducting contests of various kinds, the 

success of which is best described by President W. A. 

Gracey: 

“The scholarship contest was the first contest we ever 
undertook. We secured the scholarships in exchange for 
advertising. The contest aroused considerable interest, and 
we did a very good business, but we have no figures avail- 
able that we can give you. In fact, that contest did not 
yield as definite subscription results as we had hoped. We 
included advertising in that contest and rather unexpect- 
edly the contestants turned their attention quite largely to 
getting advertising contracts. In that way it was quite 
successful, because we were able to write many contracts 
which we had not been able to do before. While some of 
the advertisers only stayed with us for the contract made 
at that time, others continued their advertising and are 
with us now. 

“We have conducted two or three voting contests since 
our scholarship contest and these have resulted quite satis- 
factorily. The last contest that we had was last fall, begin- 
ning October 10 and ending December 10, when we offered 
as prizes two pianos, two ranges, a special prize of a solid 
silver set for rural free delivery subscriptions and several 
minor prizes. This contest was really the most successful 
one we have ever had, resulting in more new subscriptions 
and greater gross receipts than any of our previous efforts. 

“We had a contest in 1907 on lines similar to the one 
of last fall, having as a prize one piano and nothing else. 
It was not as successful as the one of last fall, when we 
had two sets of prizes and two districts, city district and 
out-of-town district. We found that dividing the territory 
into districts is much better. 

“At one time we had a contest with only a couple of 
cooking stoves as prizes, and this was one of our most suc- 
cessful contests. 

“We find that the success of a contest depends quite a 
little on the spirit of rivalry that can be aroused between 
the contestants, and we were able to do this even with the 
small prizes, though in general we believe that it takes 
prizes worth while to insure a successful contest. 

“Tn our first contest we offered as prizes scholarships in 
thirteen colleges and schools, and we got up an elaborate 
pamphlet announcing it. That contest being the first we 
had ever held attracted much attention and considerable 
interest was aroused, but we did not get results com- 
mensurate with our efforts. One reason for this was that 
we had too many prizes, there being a prize for almost 
every contestant — at least every working contestant — so 
that there was not enough strife engendered to get results, 
and the result was that we practically gave away many of 
the scholarships without adequate returns. 

“Papers which have delinquent subscription accounts 
we believe can use contests to excellent advantage, if they 
are worked properly, as by contests delinquent subscribers 
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can be made to pay up. We have not had this benefit from 
our contests, as we do not have any delinquents. Our cir- 
culation in the city and surrounding villages is handled 
entirely by news-agents, who pay us weekly for papers 
received. All our mail subscriptions are on a cash-in- 
advance basis, as we send out no papers unless the sub- 
scription is paid at least one month in advance, and cut off 
all subscribers at the expiration of their subscriptions.” 
The Times used a four-column ad. to advertise its most 
successful contest, a portion of which is reproduced. In the 


POPULAR VOTING CONTEST 


FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISING. 
THE GENEVA DAILY TIMES OFFERS AS PRIZES: 


TwoSmith&BarnesPianos, Valuedat $300 each 


(Now on exhibition in the window of J. W Martin & Bros’ Piano Store, 66 Seneca Street) 


Two Zenith Ranges, Valued at $50 each 


(Now on exhibition in the windows of Wm. Wilson's Hardware Store, 485 Exchange Street) 


Chestof Solid Silver Tableware,87 pieces, Valuedat $135 


(Now on exhibition in window of L. H. Barth's Jewelry Store, 20 Seneca Street) 











The Geneva Daily Times announces a Popular Subscription and Advertising Contest 
for the abov: prizes, in place of the Free Trip to New York, recently mentioned, which was 
recalled, and invites contestants. There will be two districts, (1) Geneva district, and (2) Out- 
of-Town district. A Piano will be given away as first prize in each district and a Cook Stove 
as second prize. Besides these prizes the Solid Silverware Set will be given as a Special 
Prize for contestant securing the most Rural Free Delivery subscriptions 





To the Contest Editor, 
Geneva Daily Times, Geneva, N. Y. 


Please enroll my name asa candidate in the 
Popular Voting Contest of 1908. I will do my 
best to secure subscriptions and advertising as 
planned and promiee to abide by the rules of the 
contest. Please send me blanks and necessary 


instructions. 
Name...... wobowdweeuees waasevavesscdiaceu 
DO eo wareieayedtaas 











lower corner of this was a coupon to be used by contestants 
in entering the contest, and the balance of the space was 
taken up with the following description and rules: 


Beginning with Friday, October 16, 1908, blank ballots will be printed 
in each issue of the Geneva Daily Times. Each of these ballots, when 
properly filled out and delivered at this office, will count for one vote. 

Subscriptions. To every person paying in advance for their subscription, 
ballots will be given in the ratio of one vote for every one cent — that is, 
in the city of Geneva, where the price of the Times, delivered, is $5 per 
year or 10 cents a week, 500 votes will be given for a year’s subscription ; 
out of town, 300 votes will be given for a $3 subscription, and so on. 

The paper can be taken for any length of time from a week to a year, 
and votes will be given accordingly, except in the case of rural free delivery 
subscriptions. On account of the special and elegant prize offered for these 
subscriptions, no rural free delivery subscriptions for less than one year will 
be counted in this contest. 

Advertising.— For yearly advertising contracts secured from merchants 
within district, for every dollar contracted for, twenty-five votes. Contracts 
to be taken at regular advertising rates, and duly signed by advertiser, sub- 
ject to approval of publishers. 

For transient advertising — that is, for short-time advertising, not on 
contract — for every dollar’s worth secured, twenty votes. Such advertising 
to be paid for in advance. 
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Want Advertisemenis.— One hundred votes for every dollar’s worth or 
fraction thereof — that is, a vote for every cent paid. Price of want ads., 
one cent a word each insertion; no ads. taken for less than 15 cents an 
insertion. 

Contestants may solicit subscriptions anywhere. Advertising may be 
solicited anywhere, except that only Geneva candidates may solicit adver- 
tising in Geneva. 

In District No. 2 it is expected that the contest will be principally for 
subscriptions, though the advertising feature is included for such as desire 
to try to get advertising from their home towns. Considerable ought to be 
done with the want advertisements, as, due to the large circulation of the 
Times, these will be found efficient in all localities. Everyone’s everyday 
needs and wants can be advertised in thesé columns at small cost. As they 
are read by 25,000 people daily, good results are always obtained. 

Candidates and their friends who wish to solicit subscriptions and 
advertising on account of this contest may obtain the necessary blanks and 
information by calling at or writing to the Times office. 

Coupons, good for votes according to amount paid, will be given during 
the contest to all persons, whether contestants or not, who insert transient 
advertising, local or want advertisements. These votes can then be given to 
contestants or cast direct for them as desired. 

This contest will last less than eight weeks and may be discontinued at 
any time at the option of the publishers, with or without notice, so that it 
will not be safe for anyone to hold back their ballots. 

The result of the balloting in the several districts will be announced 
each day in the Times, and the public will be kept fully posted as to the 
progress of the various candidates. The daily count of ballots will occur 
at 8 o’clock each morning. Ballots received later than 8 o’clock will not 
be counted until the following day. 

Ballots can not be withdrawn or transferred from one candidate to 
another after having been once voted. 

No employee of the Geneva Daily Times will be allowed to enter the 
contest. This rule, however, does not apply to newsboys or correspondents. 

The final count of ballots will be made under the direction of the pub- 
lishers of the Geneva Daily Times, whose rulings in the matter of the count, 
and on any questions which may arise, will be final. 

(ny person desiring to enter the contest should make application at once 
by filling out the blank and sending it to the Contest Editor of the Geneva 
Daily Times, Geneva, New York. 


After the contest had been running a short time, it was 
decided to add a number of other prizes, owing to the large 
number of contestants and their activity. Three additional 
prizes were offered in the Geneva district and five others in 
the out-of-town district. 

At the close of the contest it was found that over one 
million votes had been cast for the winning contestants 
alone, almost equally divided between the city and out-of- 
town contestants, although the latter had-slightly the best 
of it. Aside from a large increase in circulation in the city 
and suburbs, 448 yearly subscribers were added on the 
rural free delivery routes. 

Next month the experience of a few other publishers 
with subscription contests will be described. 


AUSTRIAN SCHOOL OF GRAPHIC ARTS. 

The section of the Royal Graphic Arts School of Vienna 
devoted to the book and illustrative branches will have its 
reception days for pupils for the coming school year of 
1909-10 on September 16 to 18. In this section are taught 
composition and presswork, the handling of stereotypes and 
electrotypes on the press, the illustration of printed matter 
by various reproductive processes, the instruction being 
both theoretical and practical. The instruction embraces 
three courses, the first and second covering printing in its 
entirety, including typefounding, lithography, photography, 
then mechanics, chemistry, physics, properties of materials, 
bookkeeping, history of art, history of typography, hygiene 
of the trades, etc., while the third is for those who wish 
special training in photomechanical reproduction. 





THE salesmanship that endures is the appeal to reason 
rather than emotion — inducing people to believe that they 
actually perform an economical act to themselves in buying. 
— David Gibson. 
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AUTOMATIC INTERCOMMUNICATING TELEPHONES 


FOR PRINTING-OFFICES.* 
BY JOSEPH SAMUELSON. 


ESSENGER service between departments in 
the modern printing-office has been almost 
wholly discarded. The blunders of inatten- 
tive boys, resulting in misunderstanding of 
instructions, have caused many heavy losses 
to the printer, and verbal instructions are 
now given to departments which may be 

located at some distance in the building, by the interior 
telephone. This equipment is not so intricate or expensive 
to install and maintain as many suppose. By its use, any 
otherwise well-organized plant may be made to work har- 
moniously, with the minimum of discord and loss of time 
through personal visits to the different departments. 

The entire internal business of many of the largest 
printing establishments is carried on through the agency 
of this instrument. So popular has it become that tele- 
phone companies have taken the trouble to study the prob- 
lem with the purpose of developing the best and most con- 
venient system for this service. A prominent electric com- 
pany has successfully developed and placed on the market 
a most interesting piece of apparatus, compact and neat in 
appearance and very simple in construction. The sets are 
made in two types for printing-house service, one having 
keys, or push buttons, the other plugs and jacks. Both 











Fic. 1.— Key or push-button type of automatic intercommunicating 
telephone for wall. 


give the same service. With the former, calls are made and 
answered by pressing buttons, with the latter by inserting 
a plug into the holes of the jacks. 

Either type may be furnished for desk use, or for 
mounting on the wall. They are equipped for installations 
of any size up to thirty-one telephones for the key or push- 
button type, and twenty-four telephones for the jack type. 
Dry cells located in any convenient place, furnish the 
necessary ringing and talking currents. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the key or push-button type. The but- 
tons on this instrument are labeled according to the tele- 
phone or station with which they are connected. To make 
a call it is only necessary to press the button opposite the 


number of the station desired, then press the button labeled 


* Illustrations furnished by courtesy of Western Electric Company. 
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“ Ring,” take the receiver from the hook and taik as with 
any regular telephone instrument. 

Fig. 2 shows the jack type. This style is more gener- 
ally employed where the switching apparatus is subjected 
to excessively rough handling. The operation differs only 
from the key or push-button type, in that the plug is 
inserted into the hole of the jack bearing the desired num- 
ber, instead of pressing the buttons. A call is answered by 
inserting the answering plug into the jack labeled “Ans.,” 
when the receiver may be removed from the hook. 

A metal automatic intercommunicating telephone is also 
made for printing-offices in both flush and nonflush types. 





Fic. 2.— Plug-and-jack type of interior telephone, designed for wall. 


The flush type can be set in the wall so that the face of the 
instrument is almost flush with the surface. These tele- 
phones have black japanned iron cases, are automatic in 
action, attractive in appearance, absolutely reliable and 
are fireproof. 

With an automatic intercommunicating telephone 
installed in the printing establishment every department is, 
figuratively speaking, enclosed in one room, so far as com- 
munication is concerned. The superintendent, or manager, 
is in immediate communication with every department in 
the organization. The stockroom, which may be situated 
the farthest away, is in as close touch with the superin- 
tendent as the sales department just outside the office door. 
The foreman of the bindery, desiring information from the 
pressroom, no longer finds it necessary to leave his depart- 
ment to obtain it. The automatic intercommunicating set 
not only enables him to secure the desired information in 
less time, but also avoids the risk of anything going wrong 
during his absence in search of information. Orders are 
received and transmitted almost instantaneously. Mis- 
takes, the great time-wasters of all printing establishments, 
are practically unknown on account of the facilities pro- 
vided for readily checking doubtful information. All the 
advantages of a personal interview are secured without 
traveling from one place to another. The old walking-and- 
talking method has been superseded. 

An important feature of the automatic intercommuni- 
cating telephone for the printer is that the services of a 
telephone operator are not required, and the system has 
therefore a very low operating expense. Another point 
which makes it adapted to the printing trade, is its avail- 
ability at all hours of the day or night, since connections 
are established independent of a telephone operator. 
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Although the automatic intercommunicating telephone 
is equipped for local service only, additional apparatus can 
be supplied which will provide for outside telephone service 
if connection is made with the nearest telephone exchange. 

The interior telephone is not a luxury for the modern 
printing-house; it is a time-saver, and a business neces- 
sity. A consideration of one general case will show that 
many of those who have given much thought and money to 
the details of business systematizing, have utterly ignored 
the expense of maintaining their old-time walking-and- 
talking methods, or some modification of it. 

The following paragraphs will show that the intercom- 
municating-telephone system is not a luxury, but will more 
than pay for itself in a few months by a saving of the time 
taken up with the walking-talking system. 

Let us consider, for the sake of illustration, a modern 
printing-office employing one hundred men, and comprising 
five departments, each department having one foreman. 
Each foreman would then have twenty men under him. 
The pay of each foreman will be taken at 60 cents an hour, 
and that of each workman 30 cents an hour. It is safe to 
assume that each foreman will have to leave his depart- 
ment at least twice a day, either to consult with the super- 
intendent at his desk, or in search of information in other 
departments. Allowing a conservative estimate of fifteen 
minutes as the time consumed for going and returning each 
time, the cost of this time amounts to 30 cents a day for 
each foreman, or a total of $1.50 per day for five foremen. 














Fic. 3.— Interior telephone equipment arranged for desk use. 


During the absence of the foreman, it is reasonable to 
assume that at least one-half of the men will waste fifty per 
cent of the time the foreman is away, some being held back 
awaiting his return for instructions, others possibly idling. 
It will be seen that this loss amounts to more than seventy- 
five minutes for each foreman’s gang per trip; then for 
each of the five foremen at two trips of fifteen minutes per 
day the time lost by the men would amount to about 750 
minutes per day, or, figuring the lost time at the rate of 
30 cents per hour, as assumed, we get a total loss that 
amounts to $3.75 per day. The grand total loss per day for 
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both foremen and workmen will amount to $5.25, or, in a 
year of 305 working days, over $1,600. A complete auto- 
matic intercommunicating-telephone system for such a 
printing-house as this would cost approximately $200, from 
which it is easy to figure that the installation of a good 
telephone system would effect a saving of at least $1,400 
per year. 

Without such a telephone system in an establishment 
where the workmen are paid by the day, there is no doubt 
a considerable loss of time, which, however, the average 
manager does not at first recognize, because it has been 
going on probably ever since the business started. Com- 
petitors are making the chances of profit difficult, and 
every superintendent is looking for the reason. Here is 
one leak which can be easily stopped. Connect every 
department and the offices with a telephone, then orders, 
advice, and all information can be given to the foremen 
without causing them to leave their desks, thus allowing 
the mainsprings of the department to remain at the posi- 
tions in which they are of greatest value. 


CONCILIATION BOARD FOR BRITISH PRINTING 
TRADES. 


In this distracted world, where so many interests seem 
to conflict, it is difficult to see how matters are going to 
work out. In great Britain there are at present more moot 
questions pending between employers and employees of the 
printing trades than has been the case in years. And they 
are discussed with an unusual degree of earnestness, though 
acrimonious language has not crept into print, if any has 
been used. Simultaneously with this, a permanent board 
of conciliation has been organized. It is composed of rep- 
resentatives from the Federation of Master Printers, Amal- 
gamated Society of Lithographic Artists, Stereotypers’ and 
Electrotypers’ Society, National Amalgamated Society of 
Printers’ Warehousemen and Cutters, Printing Machine 
Managers’ Trade Society, Amalgamated Society of Litho- 
graphic Printers, Bookbinders’ and Machine Rulers’ Con- 
solidated Society, Lithographic Stone and Plate Preparers, 
Typographical Association and Scottish Typographical 
Association. 

The following rules and regulations have been agreed 
on to govern its procedure: 

1. That a permanent board of conciliation be estab- 
lished, consisting of nine representatives of the Federation 
of Master Printers and nine of the Federation of Printing 
and Kindred Trades of the United Kingdom. 

2. The objects of the board shall be to adjust questions 
of dispute that may be referred to them with a view to an 
amicable settlement of the same. 

3. No strike or lockout shall be permitted until the 
matter in dispute has been referred to the said conciliation 
board. Pending the meeting of the board, any innovation, 
the introduction of which is complained of as likely to lead 
up to such threatened strike or lockout, shall be suspended. 

4. The board shall meet within ten days of the receipt 
of notice of appeal from either party, to consider any case 
referred to them. 

5. Each federation shall respectively appoint a secre- 
tary, who shall summon the meetings, keep the minutes and 
generally carry on the business of the board, under the 
direction of their respective members of the conciliation 
board. 

6. All meetings shall be convened by the secretaries. 

7. Five representatives on each side shall constitute a 
quorum at any meeting of the board. 

8. The board may appoint committees from its own 
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body to deal with any disputes or differences brought before 
it. Each meeting of the board, or committee, may elect its 
own chairman from its members, but he shall not have a 
second or casting vote. 

9. In the event of any question being put to the vote at 
any meeting where the number of representatives of each 
side shall not happen to be equal, any member present shall 
have the right to claim that the voting power shall be equal- 
ized. The decision of the board, to be binding, must be car- 
ried by a majority of votes of those present entitled to vote. 

10. The board shall be elected by the respective parties 
annually. The names of the representatives elected to the 
board for each year, commencing the first Monday in April, 
must be exchanged between the secretaries at least fourteen 
days before that date. 

11. If any member of the board die, resign, or other- 
wise cease to be qualified, a successor shall be appointed, 


‘ and should any member of the board be unable to attend any 


meeting of the board, a duly appointed substitute may 
attend in his place. 

12. Should any party to a dispute referred to the board 
refuse to abide by any decision arrived at by the board, 
such party shall be considered a delinquent, and their name 
or names shall be reported to their respective federations 
to be dealt with. 

13. Should either federation desire an alteration of 
these rules, three months’ notice shall be given in writing 
prior to July 1, and such notice shall at once be communi- 
cated to the members of the board, and the board shall have 
power to alter these rules by a majority of votes of those 
present and entitled to vote at its next meeting. 


REGULATIONS TO GOVERN PROCEDURE. 


(a) Any matter to be submitted to the board should be 
definitely and specifically drawn up in duplicate by the 
party lodging the complaint or appeal and forwarded to 
both secretaries, so as to enable the board to consider and, 
if possible, to give a decision upon the precise matters sub- 
mitted to them. The case to be stated, and the evidence 
taken, shall be scrupulously confined to the matter or mat- 
ters definitely set forth in the appeal. 

(b) The board shall have power to amend the appeal 
to effectuate the real intention of the parties where the 
appeal has been erroneously or insufficiently drawn up. 

(c) The date of the appeal shall be taken to be the 
date when application was made to the secretaries of the 
board. 

(d) The proceedings at an appeal shall commence by 
the appellants making a statement of their case, and they 
may call witnesses and produce evidence in support of the 
same. The other parties will be entitled to make a state- 
ment of their case, call witnesses and produce evidence. 
The appellants shall have a right to reply. All witnesses 
to be subject to cross-examination. 

(e) Witnesses shall only give evidence on matters 
which are within their personal knowledge, and hearsay 
evidence shall not be admitted. In case of illness or any 
other cause which makes it absolutely impossible for a wit- 
ness to be present, the written statement of such witness 
shall be admitted, but must be signed and attested by two 
witnesses. 

(f) All the evidence to be submitted shall be heard 
before the case is closed by the board and in the presence of 
both parties. 

(g) When the case has been formally closed, the par- 
ties and witnesses shall retire, and, unless at a request of a 
majority of the board, no further evidence shall be heard 
or information communicated. 
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(h) If a member of the board is to represent one of 
the parties during the hearing, or to give evidence, he shall 
not sit upon the board for such case. 

(i) Draft minutes of all meetings shall be mutually 
approved by the secretaries within a short period (say five 
days), and the records in both minute books should be iden- 
tical therewith. 

(j) These regulations are for the purpose of effectu- 
ally carrying out the rules already agreed upon for the 
establishment and governance of the board, and any deter- 
mination of the said rules, either by effluxion of time or 
notice given by any of the parties thereto, will apply with 
equal force to these regulations. 





A PICTURE OF THE SAN FRANCISCO SITUATION. 


The title of these few lines presents about the strangest 
enigma that modern times have produced in the way of an 
industry; so strange that to solve the enigma seems almost 
a hopeless task, and yet to give it up would certainly bring 
on the ruin which seems to hang over the printing trade 
to-day. 

But what is the printer, and what is the supplyman? 
Is either one what would be called a real business man? 
Let us talk about them for a short time, any way. We do 
not know it all, but maybe a word may be dropped that may 
possess a ray of light. 

The Printer.— Tons and tons of paper have been used 
trying to explain this man. He is most certainly the 
hungriest outfit, for plain, simple work, that the world has 
produced. He knows his plant is running behind; he either 
knows that the piece of work he has just taken into his 
office is to be done at a loss, or is ignorant of the fact that 
it is going to be done at a loss; but he must keep the wheels 
going, and seeing that he gets his stock for nothing, that is, 
inasmuch as he knows that he owes so much already for 
stock, that the supplyman does not dare to shut down upon 
him for-fear of losing all, he is able to get enough from the 
job to keep the wheels turning; so “ What’s the odds?” 
The printer has got so in the habit of not paying for the 
stock that he is really getting out of the habit of giving it 
any consideration, when estimating, and often just leaves it 
out altogether. 

A Little Side-light—A few weeks ago a catalogue, 
thirty-two pages and cover, was turned out by an Oakland 
office. This office has probably as nearly accurate a time 
and cost system as any on the coast, the workmen who 
handled it being the very best, the compositor having only 
three errors in all his proofs. The original estimate on this 
work called for thirty-two pages without cover, on which 
three Oakland printers figured together and turned in a 
price of $257, and one of the largest offices in San Fran- 
cisco turned in a price of $100 less. There was twenty-five 
per cent profit in the Oakland price. How much profit was 
there in the San Francisco price? A little public spirit 
caused this work to be left in Oakland at the Oakland price, 
which, on account of changes from eight and ten to six 
point type, author’s changes, etc., and adding an enamel 
cover, brought the final price to $362.60. 

As the catalogue is a monthly, estimates were asked for 
the new issue, and after carefully working over time-sheets 
and so on of the first issue, and giving benefit of first expe- 
rience to the work, the Oakland price was set at $330, 
credit to be given of 60 cents per thousand ems, eight-point, 
for all standing matter, and credit of 90 cents per thousand 
ems, six-point, for all tabular matter. 

The San Francisco firm bid this time $205 to reprint the 
book, the actual cost of which was $247, and got the job. 
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Those who have in the last few years made a study of 
costs in printing, in the San Francisco Bay cities, have 
found that the average printer figures a job worth 80 cents 
per thousand ems composition, plus 75 cents per thousand 
impressions, plus the cost of the paper, in case he remem- 
bers to place that article in the estimate. The question 
then comes, “ How does he keep his doors open?” It’s no 
question at all, but a known fact— he does not pay his 
paper bill. 

Once in a while there comes into your office a fine- 
appearing man. He wants some printing done. He has a 
fine company. “ The only strictly local insurance company, 
with so-and-so and so-and-so at the head ” or a mining man 
with the finest properties ever found. “No, that paper is 
hardly good enough; we want the best stock, and fine work- 
manship. We have the money and are willing to pay for 
what we get. We want stock certificates, and stationery, 
and here is the copy for the prospectus; and, by the way, 
here is also copy for our weekly letter. Now, these pic- 
tures are for the prospectus, and these for the letters. Yes, 
you had better make copper half-tones, for we want the 
best work.” 

Oh, we suckers! We have already reached for a bunch 
of job-tickets, and promised the proof and dummies to-mor- 
row; the customer has gone; we have spent hours writing 
up the jobs, sent the copy to the linotyper, stock orders to 
our kind friend the stockman. Gee, what a rich strike! 
But did we have sand enough to ask for a deposit? Was 
the bill paid at the end of the month or were we given some 
more work instead of the money? Say, friend, do you think 
the bill will ever be paid? 

A job came into your office the other day with Bill Jones’ 
imprint on it. “Kearney 0670, please.” “Hello, Bill! 
Say, I have a job of so-and-so here with your imprint on 
it that you did for Smith. What did you charge him for it? 
Fifty dollars, eh? How did you come out? Too low, you 
say. Just checking it over and thought it worth $54, eh? 
All right, I’ll put it in at that. Thanks, Bill. Oh, by the 
way, Bill, how is Smith on the money question? O. K., eh? 
All right; good-by.” 

The way we often work it is, “ By George! Jones did 
this. It is worth $54, but I know Jones must have done it 
for $50, but I’ll bid in $45 and land the job.” 

These, fellow “ guestimators,” are one or two things 
which happen in our offices every day. There are others, 
many others; we know them; printers’ magazines and 
papers are full of them; it’s useless to enumerate them. 
Why should printers, from the largest plants to the small- 
est, be such fools? 

Why should we not have the pleasure of being real busi- 
ness men? Why should not we all have the confidence in 
each other that is given by a good association, and that 
would prompt us to say, “ Deposit, please, and balance at 
completion of the job or thirty days.” That makes it a 
pleasure for ourselves and for Bill Jones, when we call him 
up for his price. And why should not San Francisco, of all 
cities, have such an association. Why? You know. There 
is no need to tell, but would you like to see it in print? 
Well, it is because there are about three printers only in 
San Francisco with independence enough, with business 
sense enough, who themselves are willing to be square with 
their competitors, and, above all, who have sand enough, 
and, last but not least, because the supplyman don’t care. 
And that brings us to the supplyman. Who is he? Well, 
he is a “ damn good fellow.” He is such a good fellow that 
we are afraid to speak his name for fear of him, and he is 
afraid to say “boo!” for fear of us. He knows you took 
that job away from Bill Jones for twenty-five per cent less 
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than Bill’s price, and he knows Bill figures low. He knows 
you are behind in your account, too, yet there he is, bright 
and early, anxious to sell you that stock 2 cents per pound 
cheaper tnan the other fellow. In fact, he makes you feel 
that the order belongs to him, because he has carried you so 
long. 

He knows that even after you finish the job that you do 
not know how much money you lost. He knows you have 
either a young solicitor or an old-fogy solicitor taking in 
work who knows no more about printing than the boy who 
came in from another office the other day for a “ bucketful 
of italic hair-spaces ”’; and that solicitor’s price goes. He 
knows you do not add a profit to your stock, that you do not 
add a percentage for fixed expenses and depreciation. He 
knows a thousand and one things, and, above all, that you 
are a bum business man. Does he sell you the stock? No, 
he gives it to you, and that is why he is a “damn good 
fellow.” 

The merchants owe the printers millions of dollars, and 
the printers owe the supplymen millions of dollars. The 
amount owed the printers will never balance that owed the 
supplymen, yet the printers go on endeavoring to see how 
low they can take work, in order to take it from competitors, 
and the supplymen go on encouraging such action by allow- 
ing it to be done, and certainly with a knowledge that the 
account can never be paid with such conditions. 

“Yes,” they say, “ your association is a fine thing; go 
on, and we will do anything in our power to help it along.” 
And then they don’t, but rather do everything in their 
power to help the man outside to break your association, 
instead of saying, “ Here, Smith, get in and be good.” 

It seems as though it is time for the supplyman to 
forget the printers and help himself along. How? By 
refusing credit, and closing out the printers who owe them? 
Well, hardly, for as they would only realize about thirty- 
five per cent it would hardly pay. But there is one thing 
that could happen which would make it possible for the 
printer to get a fair profit on his output, and also make it 
possible for the supplyman to collect for all future sales, 
and gradually pay off the old account, and that is simply a 
first-class printers’ association. It’s up to the printer. 
Yes? And it is just as much up to the supplyman. 

When you, Mr. Printer, want a fair profit on your work, 
you may have it, and when you, Mr. Supplyman, want to 
sell stock and receive your pay at the end of the month, you 
can have your wish. 

The failure of all San Francisco associations have been 
caused by one man going wrong for the sake of taking one 
job from his competitor, and the supplyman has completed 
the failure by giving the stock. Between them they have 
not only lowered their own business standing, but that of 
the whole printing industry. 

Oakland is somewhat of a joke, to be sure, but Oakland 
printers have made a success of their association, and have 
established a fair price for printing, and every one in Oak- 
land gets that price or else lets the work go to San Fran- 
cisco for forty per cent less. Why have Oakland printers 
made a success? 

Because, to an association printer in Oakland there is 
no one job, there is no one print-shop, and there is no one 
supply house that he would not sacrifice instantly for his 
association. 

It seems as though it were about time for those who 
compose the printing industry of the coast to quit being 
kids, and get together on a square business basis. Any 


ten men in any city, with a little sand, can settle the prob- 
lem in that city. Are there ten such men in San Francisco? 
— The Franklin Printer. 
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STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
CONVENTION. 


BY L. P. STRAUBE, 


Y IFTY-FIVE delegates, assembled in the Coates 
House, Kansas City, on Monday, August 16, 
constituted the eighth annual convention of the 
International Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ 
Union. There was the usual complement of 
visitors and the expected amount of heat, but, 
after the time-honored addresses of welcome 
were delivered, the delegates buckled down to the task con- 
fronting them. 

The first proposition of magnitude was one providing 
for the adoption of an insurance measure. No definite plan 
was outlined, but the earnest consideration of the idea pre- 
sented was vigorously urged. During the week several 
plans, elaborate and simple, were introduced, discussed 
and finally laid to rest by small negative votes. The last 
attempt at a compromise was an amendment providing for 
an increase in the burial benefit from the present rate of 
$60 to $360. This proposition resulting in a tie vote, the 
chair declined to vote and declared the motion lost. 

The agreement entered into by the officers of the Inter- 
national Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union and the 
International Printing Pressmen’s Union providing for a 
practical elimination of combination situations was ratified 
by the convention after a thorough discussion. 

That the amendment mill had not grown rusty or use- 
less during its twelve months’ rest was evidenced by the 
number of changes to the constitution and by-laws, which 
poured out in an unceasing stream during the convention. 
Space limits constrain us to make but brief reference to 
those of general import. 

The delegates approved an alliance agreement looking 
to a closer and more effective defensive and offensive pact 
among the unions of the printing trades. It goes to the 
joint conference board, and, if adopted, will make the 
unions invincible. 

Another pioneer effort was a proposition providing for 
adoption, by joint action of all international unions in the 
printing industry, of a common meeting-place and date for 
the holding of annual conventions. This permits of greater 
unanimity of action, which is impossible under existing 
circumstances, and a more tolerant attitude toward con- 
flicting trade views. 

A proposition paving the way for the establishment of 
a technical school was adopted through the approval of a 
recommendation of the executive board that each local 
union appoint a committee, composed of its best-informed 
artisans, to study this subject and train and instruct 
apprentices within its jurisdiction, and report the results 
to the next convention. It is expected that out of these 
experiments will come a practical, effective and natural 
system, through which each apprentice will be developed 
into a technician and mechanic who will be a source of 
honor and strength to the organization. 

The action of the Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union 
officials in agreeing with the other international union 
officials to make common cause against secession in any 
form was unanimously concurred in. 

The question of a stereotypers’ and electrotypers’ label 
was effectually and definitely disposed of, by asking the 
joint conference board to permit the use of the allied 
printing trades’ label-design, with all lettering, but elimi- 
nating the words “ Union Label,” the initials “I. S. & E. U.” 
to be used in lieu thereof. 

The solution of the problem of establishing and main- 
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taining a plane of comparative competitive equality among 
employers was attempted through legislation extending the 
jurisdiction of local unions in cities of 50,000 inhabitants 
to a radius of fifty miles. This was defeated, but those 
behind the movement express themselves as satisfied with 
the educational work accomplished. 

Those clamoring for more educational features scored 
by securing the adoption of a provision requiring the inser- 
tion in every local union’s “ order of business ” of an item 
allowing and calling for the free and full discussion of 
various phases of the labor question and kindred subjects. 

Stereotypers’ unions being comparatively small, numer- 
ically speaking, some organizations find it difficult to enter- 
tain the delegates, though they would like to have the 
convention. To meet this contingency, it was decided to 
select the convention city two years in advance. Conform- 
ably to this idea, Omaha was chosen for the 1910 conven- 
tion and Detroit selected for the following year. Steps 
were also taken to curb the tendency toward extravagant 
and distracting entertainment. 

While the physical discomforts experienced by delegates 
unaccustomed to the sweltering, blistering heat of Mis- 
souri were almost unendurable, the natural irascibility of 
temperament usually attending such atmospheric abnor- 
malities did not exhibit itself either in debate or in the 
legislation. The spirit of forbearance seemed to pervade 
the most heated debate, and the result was a record that 
can be held up to the public’s gaze without blush of shame 
or need of apology. The energy of all was directed to 
doing things worth while; the experience-bought wisdom 
of the past twelve months was fashioned into regenerative 
agencies that will operate to the elevation of the craft, 
while drawing its members in closer and more intimate 
relation with their fellows in the other branches of the 
trade, not only to be better able to meet a common foe, but 
to establish through coédperative effort a feeling of deeper 
regard and higher respect for the unions of the printing 
trades on the part of employers, by our zeal and earnestness 
in protecting that community of interests which demands 
friendship and not enmity for its proper safeguarding. 





WOMAN’S AUXILIARY OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


The seventh annual session of the Woman’s Interna- 
tional Auxiliary of the Typographical Union met at the 
Lyseum Theater, at St. Joseph, Missouri, simultaneously 
with the main organization. The ladies have a chaplain, 
who opens the sessions with prayer, but in many other 
respects their method of procedure follows closely that of 
the union. 

In her address, the president — Mrs. Charles Herten- 
stein, of St. Louis—complained of lack of interest by 
members of the union in the auxiliary and its work. She 
thought this was due to ignorance of the auxiliary’s aims 
and purposes. Dissatisfied with a membership of some- 
thing more than eleven hundred, Mrs. Hertenstein urged 
the members to become more persistent in organization 
work, so that men printers may become better acquainted 
with the purposes of the auxiliary. During the year seven 
locals were organized, and the preliminaries to the forma- 
tion of four others had been completed. The finances are 
in fair condition, and the fund for the erection of a monu- 
ment in the Union Printers’ Home Cemetery has been 
nearly doubled during the year. 

When they go to conventions, ladies do not forget the 
art of patching and mending, as the law committee had a 
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goodly workbasketful of amendments to the laws. A num- 
ber of communications were read from absent ones, voicing 
prayers for success and much love for the members of the 
auxiliary. 

The central feature of the convention was what Presi- 
dent Hertenstein called the “ Chicago affair.” It occupied 
considerable space in her report, in which she recounted 
what the officers had done to carry out the instructions of 
last year’s convention. It ordered the revocation of the 
charter of the then Chicago auxiliary and the organization 
of a new one, composed of persons who had never been 
members of an auxiliary. By the time the officers sought 
to carry out’ these instructions Chicago Typographical 
Union No. 16 had officially investigated the affair, and 
found that the action of the Boston convention had been 
taken without due deliberation and without affording the 
offending auxiliary or its officials proper opportunity to 
present a defense. For these reasons Chicago union asked 
the auxiliary officials to ignore the mandate of last year’s 
convention. They not only refused to comply with the 
request, but inquired where Chicago union derived its 
authority to interfere as investigator or adviser. The new 
auxiliary was organized, but the dechartered one refused 
to die; it retained the precious paraphernalia and cher- 
ished seal and proceeded to say its say, by circular and 
otherwise, distributing at St. Joseph a twelve-page pam- 
phlet, containing its history of the case. 

On the first day of the convention Mr. George Knott, 
president of Chicago Typographical Union, appeared and 
asked permission to address the convention. It was promptly 
moved, seconded and carried, “that no address be heard 
at this time.” Mr. Knott, having been up and down the line 
of life, is a tenacious personage, and “’jes’ hung ’round,” 
hoping to have an opportunity to make that address. Then 
the ladies adopted a resolution declaring that no communi- 
cation should be received from any person, etc., repre- 
senting organizations such as the Chicago auxiliary. Later 
another resolution was adopted, instructing locals to put 
a similar ban on such persons and communications, for the 
Chicago affair was a closed incident. On the last day a 
delegate expressed the belief that the Chicago representa- 
tive at Boston should have been “allowed a chance to 
prove herself innocent or guilty,” before being expelled, 
and a point of order being raised, the primitive-minded 
delegate was declared out of order under the rules. All of 
which shows that as administrators of closure the ladies 
would make the late Speaker Reed and Premier Gladstone 
feel like amateurs. 

But Mr. Knott had his fun. He presented to the men’s 
convention a resolution eliminating from the International 
Typographical Union statutes all reference to the auxil- 
iary, alleging that it had departed from the main idea that 
prompted its formation. When the ladies heard of that 
there was a flutter in the dovecotes. They passed a reso- 
lution asking the men to do no such thing and adjourned 
for the purpose of visiting their convention. Mr. Knott’s 
proposition died ingloriously, to the plaudits of the visiting 
“ gallery.” 

During one of the sessions there was an experience 
meeting, and the speakers told how their respective auxil- 
iaries visited sick and distressed union printers in hos- 
pitals and at their homes and the valiant fights they had 
put up for the union label. 

In the entertainment line, the women put it over the 
men. While they attended, or were free to attend, all the 
events given in honor of the big convention, there were 
exclusive functions, from which the lords of creation were 
barred. 
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PRESSMEN WANT SUGGESTIONS. 


President Berry, of the International Printing Press- 
men’s Union, has appointed the following commissioners of 
technical education: Frank Pampusch, editor of the Amer- 
ican Pressman; James J. Kelly, Cincinnati Pressmen’s 
Union, No. 11; William Geary, Chicago Pressmen’s Union, 
No. 3; Frank Dermody, St. Louis Web Pressmen’s Union, 
No. 2; John Cashion, Kansas City Pressmen’s Union, 
No. 16; E. A. Andrews, New York Pressmen’s Union, No. 
51; John Donnelly, New York Press Assistants’ Union, 
No. 23. The commission will meet within the next thirty 
days. This is the result of a resolution supported by Mr. 
Berry and adopted at the recent convention. That the 
commission will have its troubles is scented from afar by 
the editorial statement in the American Pressman that 
“suggestions are in order now relating to the subject of 
technical education,” as the officials are anxious to get in 
touch with every one who has ideas on the subject. If the 
problem is approached in a large way, it is within the 
bounds of possibility that much will be achieved toward 
placing presswork on a more scientific basis. The sim- 
plification of many problems will not only result in better 
work, but in easier accomplishment. The pressmen should 
receive every encouragement in their effort to elevate their 
craft. Now is the time for those who have been lamenting 
the prevalence of incompetency in the pressroom to come 
forward with remedies. 


COMPOSITORS SHOULD BECOME DESIGNERS. 


A well-known newspaper publisher who never set a line 
of type, but who likes to keep in touch with the forces of 
his composing-rooms —for he publishes more than one 
daily paper —is fond of telling his business and social 
friends of the mental superiority of printers. Financiers 
and merchant princes look askance when he tells them they 
haven’t the grasp on affairs that is rife in the composing- 
room, while his editors and reporters scoff, at a safe dis- 
tance. Yet that publisher has induced one or two of his 
wealthy friends to seek out the printerman, and they have 
been surprised at his intellectual range and mental agility. 

The intelligence of the compositor is not all pleasant 
editorial fiction. -Internal conditions in modern printing- 
offices do not stimulate initiative and this has a tendency 
to produce a disposition that is self-depreciating, and which 
cools the ardor of many who possess the germ of ambition. 
Compositors are possibly no worse than others in that 
respect, but they should wake up, for their lethargy causes 
more waste than is the case with the ordinary run of men. 
That there is a demand for typographic designers, is proved 
by the weird failures that sometimes undertake to do the 
work. With comparatively little study compositors can 
acquire a knowledge of the principles of design, and their 
typographic sense precludes their making fools of them- 
selves. Indeed, a combination of their knowledge as com- 
positors and designers would give them an enviable position 
in the “higher” branch. We reproduce from the Austra- 
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lasian Typographic Journal an article which depicts the 
sort of ignorance that occasionally imposes on the printing- 
buying public. The writer thinks it is time “ to put a red- 
hot bodkin into the vitals of these fellows.” So say we all 
of us, but let the “ red-hot bodkin ” be a fuller utilization 
of the powers of the printer, when his superiority will 
drive mediocrity: and inferiority out of the market, a 
remedy that did not seem to occur to the Australian who 
wrote this: 

“The type world of Australia is at present suffering 
from a plethora of so-called ‘advertising and printing 
experts.’ The flotsam and jetsam of the overcrowded desk 
professions appear to be taking themselves to this class of 
work. Like the lantana bush, Bathurst burr and prickly 
pear, the pest is springing up around us, and it will be 
some time ere the roots are eradicated. Anyone with 
porpoise-hide effrontery who can possess himself of an old 
typewriter, a few bottles of red and black ink, and rent a 
12 by 8 office, can trumpet forth as an expert in the design- 
ing of advertisements, catalogues, booklets and general 
printing work. Many who have entered the business as a 
mere ‘ try-on’ are making money out of it at the cost of 
the patience and expense of the printer. The wonder is. 
that business houses of repute allow such ‘ botchers’ and 
‘messers’ to touch the work. Their crude ideas can add 
nothing to the beauty of the job, and who is daring enough 
to acknowledge that they can facilitate its production? 
There are a few competent job and advertisement designers 
in Australia, but in their train comes an army of bounders 
and wasters, who have picked up a few ideas from the 
Yankee advertising magazines, and whose knowledge of 
printing is confined to a smattering of the point system. 

“ A flash, voluble French-Americanadian struck an Aus- 
tralian city not long ago. He considered himself to be the 
very last syllable in modern advertising, and boasted about 
inaugurating a new era in the matter of newspaper pub- 
licity in the commonwealth. He foisted himself onto a 
shrewd universal provider of good repute. To the composi- 
tors he proved himself to be the champion ‘ faker’ of his 
class. He was mad on borders. ‘Oh, yes; put zee black 
border round it; but I do not want such a big border as 
dat,’ pointing to a chase lying on the stone. 

“Not satisfied with the width of the columns, he wished 
his blocks to extend onto the margins of the paper. He 
had no ideas of his own, and his overwhelming conceit 
would not allow him to acknowledge the good ideas of 
others. He spent money freely, but for pulling proofs to 
pieces there was never such a wolf. The clerical staff 
avoided him, and the compositors (long suffering and slow 
to wrath) gave him up in lurid disgust — sent him to Bally- 
connell. One day he rushed into the linotype-room of one of 
our dailies and, dumping down an armful of blocks and 
closely typed copy into the cage, said to the astounded 
overseer: ‘I care not at all how zee set zee ad., but, mon 
Dieu, put zee prices in leetle black fig-u-r-es.’ 

“This was his last effort at advertisement designing 
here. He lost no time in taking a departure for his native 
Canada, where his Australian experiences, if truthfully 
told, should give much amusement to our brother typos. 

“Our weekly newspaper hands of the cities are well 
acquainted with the vagaries and demands of the bogus 
designer. It is not an unusual thing for them to receive 
a 4-inch double-column advertisement, written out on a 
sheet of foolscap folio, double-bordered, with block in cen- 
ter, and matter (enough to fill half a column) to be set in 
12-point Cheltenham italic, with main lines in 48 and 24 
point Post. The position of the advertisement, too, must 
be on the top of a column, right-hand, next to reading mat- 
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A paragraph in the news columns is asked for, and 


ter. 
will the printer be good enough to supply twelve proofs on 


calendered paper? The advertisement, also, must not 
appear until marked ‘ O. K.’ by its ingenious draughtsman. 
When the proof comes back it represents the appearance 
of an energetic prawn having been dipped into a bottle of 
ink and sent on an indefinite journey. 

“A good way of getting rid of the pest is to set up his 
job as planned, and send the proof, not to the ‘ expert,’ but 
to the manager of the business house he is foisting himself 
upon, pointing out the ridiculous impossibilities demanded 
by the ‘ try-on’ genius, also, at the same time, enclosing a 
proof of your own setting of the job. No doubt it is a 
strong action, and one which these half-baked ‘ experts’ 
look upon with positive terror; but it is an effective way of 
getting rid of a nuisance that is gathering strength in Aus- 
tralia to-day, and getting a living by sucking the brains 
of people who have made a life’s study of type harmony. 

“It is time to put a red-hot bodkin into the vitals of 
these fellows. They can no more design a job than a bandi- 
coot can whistle like a canary.” 


KING EDWARD LAUDS INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


While laying the foundation stone of the new building 
of the Imperial College of Science and Technology, at South 
Kensington, London, King Edward gave a helping hand 
to the campaign in favor of higher scientific education, to 
the lack of which most public speakers here are in the habit 
of attributing England’s loss of ground in her industrial 
race with America and Germany. 

After emphasizing the “supreme importance” of the 
highest specialized instruction in science, especially in its 
application to industry, the king continued: 

“T feel more and more convinced as time goes on that 
prosperity, and even the very safety and existence of our 
country, depend on the quality of scientific technical train- 
ing of those who are to guide and control our industries. 
With the present rapid growth of knowledge, specialism of 
a high order is necessary to success.” — Chicago Post. 


GROWTH OF EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT IN 
UNIONS. 


Our report of the proceedings of the typographical 
union convention shows that trade education consumed an 
increasing portion of the time of the delegates. There can 
be no doubt as to’ the earnestness and sincerity of those 
who participated in the making and adoption of these 
regulations and reports. The I. T. U. Commission had a 
display of students’ work on exhibition that compelled the 
admiration and roused the enthusiasm of those who saw 
it. Spectators spoke of it in the most laudatory terms, and 
all were convinced that not only could a great deal be 
taught by correspondence, but that the commission was 
doing it. An employing printer of a near-by city, who 
viewed the exhibit, returned home and sent his son to see 
it, expressing the opinion it was of value to every ambitious 
compositor as a demonstration of the possibilities of the 
art. The work shown ranged all the way from first les- 
sons in lettering by students and cover-pages, etc., of those 
who were straight-matter compositors before taking the 
course, to the most ambitious efforts of Mr. Trezise. ‘It 
must not be imagined that that gentleman was alone in 
work of the higher class, for several of his pupils had 
specimens on display that he could not excel, or perhaps 
equal. 

With such an object-lesson under their eyes and Presi- 
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dent Lynch’s comment that its educational work was among 
the most worthy of the union’s projects, small wonder that 
the delegates were impressed. Indeed, they hungered for 
more educational work, and again instructed the I. T. U. 
Commission to immediately prepare a course on estimating 
and ascertainment of costs that will be of service to jour- 
neymen about to embark in business. This is a direct 
result of recent discussions on the lack of business acumen 
among employing printers. If the commission can meet 
the requirements of this mandate it will undoubtedly bestow 
a benefit on the craft. 

Solicitation for the welfare of apprentices was a marked 
feature of the legislation. Following the lead of President 
Lynch, the law was amended so as to make it obligatory 
on union employers “ to give apprentices a show” at var- 
ious branches of the business. Local unions were also rec- 
ommended to insert a clause in agreements with employers 
whereby apprentices will be required to take the I. T. U. 
course. This probably forecasts what will prove to be 
the settled policy in regard to apprentices. On one hand 
the employer will gradually be brought to realize his duty 
toward the apprentice, accompanied by recognition of the 
fact that if a boy will not take sufficient interest in his 
work to become a student he will not be of much credit or 
value to the office and likely to become a burden to the craft. 

This end will not be reached in a day or a year, but the 
trend is undoubtedly in that direction, and that there is a 
clear road to the goal is proof of the advance made in the 
last few years. The apprentice is coming into his own. 


THE I. T. U. COURSE IN NEW YORK. 


In its annual report to New York Typographical Union, 
its auxiliary committee on trade education relates its 
efforts to arouse interest in the I. T. U. Course, and says: 

“Your committee regards its experience in this matter 
as one of disappointment and one showing a distinct lack 
of interest on the part of employers, which does not com- 
port favorably with the pretended anxiety regarding the 
training of those who are to carry on the work of printing 
in the future. 

“As for the attitude of the chairmen of chapels and the 
membership of our union, it may be characterized as one 
of apathy that is somewhat difficult to understand if one 
grants that our membership is cognizant of the fact that 
the I. T. U. Course in Printing offsets in large degree the 
havoc now in progress in our craft by some very unfavor- 
able influences which may be briefly pointed out: 

“First — The typesetting machines are operated by 
adults. This condition takes away from the apprentice the 
opportunity of gaining certain necessary knowledge that 
need not be detailed here. 

“‘ Second — The serious inroads made by the many non- 
printer artist designers. This condition is forcing the job 
compositors to be mere lay-out followers instead of cre- 
ators of style in display work. 

“Third — The ‘daily time-ticket,’ which records the 
compositor’s time on work for every minute in the day. 
This condition makes it utterly impossible for a compositor 
to pause in his work — no matter how willing he might be — 
to instruct the apprentice. 

“ Fourth —In every printing establishment there are 
on file many applications for the foremanship. This con- 
dition keeps the man who happens to be the incumbent ‘ on 
the jump.’ He is busy ‘making good’ to hold his job. 
Therefore, he has little or no time to instruct apprentices. 

“ Fifth — The specialization of work, which has been 
going on for some years, has caused many of our members 
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to forget much of their ‘ picked-up’ craft skill, so that 
when the average man is out of employment he is forced to 
wait for an opening in his specialty instead of being able 
to take hold of anything ‘ on the hook.’ 

“ Other bad conditions that stand in the way of progress 
might be enumerated, but the foregoing suffices to make out 
a case.” 


THE NEED OF HIGH IDEALS. 


One of the noblest sights this world offers is a young 
man bent upon making the most of himself. Alas! that so 
many seem not to care what they become — men in stature, 
but not yet born into the world of purpose and attainment; 
babes in their comprehension of life! A cigar, a horse, a 
flirtation, a suit of clothes, a carouse, a low play or dance, 
and just enough work to attain such things, or got without 
work. What an introduction to manhood and duties! One 
can not thus rate in life, and make himself master of it, 
or get any real good out of it. A part of his folly may ooze 
out as the burdens of life press on him. A necessity may 
drive to sober labor, but he will halt and stumble to the 
end. It is a sad thing to begin life with low conceptions 
of it. There is no misfortune comparable to youth without 
a sense of nobility. Better be born blind than not to see 
the glory of life. It is not, indeed, possible for a young 
man to measure life, but it is possible to cherish that lofty 
and sacred enthusiasm which the dawn of life awakens. 
— Anon. 


EXHIBITION OF PRINTING IN LIBRARIES. 


Out of the exhibition of printing held at Newark, New 
Jersey, has come the suggestion from Librarian Dana and 
the officers of the typographical union of that city that a 
traveling exhibition of printing be established, the work to 
be sent from one public library to another. The matter has 
been referred to the I. T. U. Commission on Supplemental 
Trade Education, which will probably prepare the exhibit. 
The purpose of the exhibition will be to demonstrate to the 
public, in the words of Mr. Dana, “ that printing is not alto- 
gether like manual labor and digging a ditch, of which a 
good many minds are as yet ignorant.” If the libraries can 
be induced to codperate, this effort to develop an apprecia- 
tion of good printing and of artistic quality of our workers, 
should develop into an educational movement of no mean 
proportions. 


SLIGHT CHANGE IN PRINTERS’ LEAGUE CON- 
VENTION DATE. 

The committee of arrangements for the proposed con- 
vention, under the auspices of the New York branch of 
the Printers’ League of America, has decided to change the 
date from September 23, 24 and 25 to September 22, 23 
and 24. The object of the change is to permit visitors to 
have Saturday, September 25, free, so that they may enjoy 
the initial parade of the great Hudson-Fulton celebration. 


LOCATING MAIL BY COLOR. 


The Postoffice Department of Belgium has been seri- 
ously considering a regulation by which envelopes of mail 
matter should have different colors, according to the desti- 
nation of the address, to assist the clerks in the sorting of 
mail; thus, all letters for delivery in Brussels might have 
red envelopes, those for the other parts of Belgium yellow 
ones, and those for foreign countries green ones. Such a 
regulation would, no doubt, assure greater accuracy and 
speed in the forwarding of mail matter. 
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OVERHEARD ON THE NEWSPAPER. 


BY S. H. HORGAN, 


would fall back on an attack on the Catholic 
Church. Being a Catholic himself he evi- 
dently felt that the Old Church had grown 
so used to attack that it could stand it better 
than any other institution. After one of 
these attacks a priest replied to it from the 
pulpit on the following Sunday. In those days much atten- 
tion was paid to sermons, so a reporter told Bennett on 
Sunday afternoon that his priest had denounced him and 
his paper from the pulpit. 

“Gie him plunty o’ rope, plunty o’ rope,” was all the 
delighted Bennett answered, in his rough Scotch brogue, 
meaning that the priest should have all the space needed in 
the paper in the expectation that he would hang himself 
eventually. 








One day the elder Bennett came into a room where he 
found Aleck Hudson, his managing editor, and one of the 
staff disputing over a question of grammar. Hudson said: 
“Let Mr. Bennett decide. You see, Lindley Murray 
holds me 

“Tae hull wi’ Lindley Murray,” interrupts Bennett, 
“write so that folk’ll ken whot ye’re writin’ aboot — thot’s 
English Grrrammerr.” 








During the writer’s early days on the New York 
Tribune he worked ten to twelve hours a day and three 
hundred and sixty-five days a year. Meeting Donald 
Nicholson, the managing editor, one day, the latter asked 
how he was getting along. 

“Very well, Mr. Nicholson, for a man working three 
hundred and sixty-five days a year.” 

“And twenty-four hours a day? ” 

“O, not quite twenty-four hours a day.” 

“Well, you must know,” said Mr. Nicholson, “ that 
Mr. Greeley used to hold that no man should go into the 
newspaper business unless he could afford to give twenty- 
four hours a day to it.” 

How Homer Davenport got his $300 a week salary out 
of W. R. Hearst was in this fashion: Hearst had taken 
away from Joseph Pulitzer, R. F. Outcault and the “ Yel- 
low Kid,” and Pulitzer wanted to retaliate, so he sent 
Kennealy, now with Harmsworth, to offer Davenport 
double his salary to come over on the World. Davenport 
said he would like to confer with Mr. Hearst first. So 
Hearst offered him, to remain, $300 a week, a contract for 
a number of years and a trip to Europe. So, Davenport 
reported to Kennealy the inducements that had decided 
him to stay with Mr. Hearst. When Kennealy told Mr. 
Pulitzer why his negotiations had failed, Mr. Pulitzer joy- 
fully exclaimed: “ That’s good. I would not want that 
man Davenport on my paper, but I am glad to make him 
expensive for Hearst.” 





The great international yacht races were on. Shamrock 
I. had met her first defeat. The night before the second 
race, the city editor of the New York Herald stood in the 
doorway of his room and called out to a political reporter: 

“Say, Brown, what do you know about yacht racing? ” 

“T don’t know the first damn thing, sir.” 

“That’s good. I want you to write the lead on the 
yachting story to-morrow.” 
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TRADE NOTES 








Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing 
and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items 
for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the 
month. 


RELIEF FOR UNEMPLOYED.— At its August meeting, New 
York Typographical Union voted to place $2,500 at the dis- 
posal of the Benefit Board, to relieve the present necessities 
of such members as are unemployed.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


GoTHAM MASTER PRINTERS HAvE NEw SECRETARY.— 
John E. Meyer has been elected secretary of the New York 
Master Printers’ Association, succeeding Charles Paulus, 
well known in connection with the board-of-trade movement. 


PRINTERS’ UNION AIDS IN SCHOOL FIGHT.— Memphis is 
anxious to secure the Tennessee Western Normal School, 
and the typographical union there has donated $100 to a 
fund that is being raised for the purpose of getting the 
institution. 


SMITH-BRooks WAyYzGOOSE.— In Denver printerdom the 
annual wayzgoose of the Smith-Brooks Printing Company 
is regarded as an event. It is invariably an unqualified 
success, and the eleventh one, which was held at Dome 
Rock in the Platte Cafion, on Saturday, August 14, was no 
exception to the rule. The incidental printing is embel- 
lished with an illustration showing a handsome, saucy- 
looking goose. 


“Big Six” WAnTs TO BuILD.— New York’s big typo- 
graphical union has decided to make an effort to become 
its own landlord. A plan for the erection of a building has 
been approved. It contemplates raising $75,000 through 
the sale of bonds, and a committee is now endeavoring to 
secure the money. Though this union pays $4,000 a year 
office rent, etc., doubt is expressed as to the committee’s 
ability to score successfully in its efforts to erect a $250,000 
building. 

THE J. B. SAVAGE PICNIcC.— Employees of the J. B. 
Savage Company, the well-known Cleveland (Ohio) firm, 
held their picnic at Avon Beach on August 14. There were 
a baseball game between the married and single men and 
ten other events, including a spelling contest, in which the 
first prize was a year’s subscription to THE INLAND PRIN- 
TER. The participants made a day of it, as the cars left 
the city at 8 A.M., returning at 6:30 P.M., and the athletic 
events were commenced at 9:30 A.M. 


MELBOURNE OVERSEERS DINE.— While American prin- 
terdom is picnicking, getting out-of-doors, and “ eating 
light,” the Melbourne Printers’ Overseers’ Association 
reminds us that there are other lands and other seasons. 
The reminder is in the shape of a handsome souvenir of 
the association’s annual dinner. It was given in June, and 
the menu, with its “oysters au naturel,” is in sharp con- 
trast to the iced tea and canteloupe that figure on domestic 
bills of fare. 


CHICAGO OLD-TIME PRINTERS HAVE BASKET PICNIc.— It 
has become axiomatic in Chicago that the Old-time Prin- 
ters’ Association’s social affairs— and it has no other — 
are always successful.. This year the annual basket picnic 
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is announced for Saturday afternoon, August 28, at Hum- 
boldt Park. Fine weather — and the promise at this writ- 
ing is that it will be fine — is all that is needed to insure a 
notable gathering of old, youthful and prospective printers, 
for the old-timers admonish their friends to “bring the 
little ones.” 


PRINTER CANDIDATE FOR MAyYoR OF NEW YorRK.— Ed- 
ward F. Cassidy, vice-president of Typographical Union 
No. 6, has been nominated by the Socialist party for Mayor 
of New York. Mr. Cassidy is a serious-minded, studious 
person. Of recent years he has been devoting much time 
to the prosecution of the fight against the Butterick firm, 
for which he worked before the eight-hour strike. He is 
said to have the distinction of being the only avowed Social- 
ist party member elected and reélected to a prominent office 
in “ Big Six.” 

BosTon’s MUNICIPAL PRINTING-PLANT.— Though highly 
commended for his efficient management, Superintendent 
James H. Smyth says Boston should abandon its municipal 
printing-plant. He declares that the city has lost $1,000,- 
000 during the twelve years of its existence, previous 
administrations being charged with inefficiency, extrava- 
gance and dishonesty. Superintendent Smyth claims to 
have effected a saving of $75,000 in the past year, but 
nevertheless he is convinced that Boston would make money 
by reverting to the contract system. 


FRANCIS PRESS FAMILY OUTING.— With printing credit- 
able to the best traditions of the house, the Charles Francis 
Press Mutual Benefit Society announced its first family 
outing and games, which were held at Donnelly’s Park, 
College Point, Long Island, on August 14. There were 
several athletic events, a baseball match between the 
Francis Press nine and the Garrick Press Club, dancing, a 
drawing for a silver service and a dinner. The society has 
seventy-five members, pays a sick benefit of $7 a week, and 
rejoices in a bank account of more than $400. 


FoRMER PUBLIC PRINTER STILLINGS TO ENTER CUSTOMS 
SeRvVICE.— A Washington dispatch to the Chicago Inter 
Ocean says that Mr. Loeb—known to fame as former Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s secretary and now collector of the port of 
New York — contemplates appointing Charles A. Stillings, 
former public printer, to a position of trust in the customs 
service. Stillings’ friends and unprejudiced observers have 
expressed the opinion that he was the victim of the peculiar 
political methods of Mr. Roosevelt, and construe Mr. Loeb’s 
action as indicative of his faith in and sympathy for Mr. 
Stillings. 

THE Auto Falcon & Waite Die Press Company, which 
recently moved from New York to Chicago, is now estab- 
lished in the Rand-McNally building, Chicago. A small 
but complete printing-plant has been added in connection 
with the sales offices, for the exploitation of the “ Falcon 
Automatic” and the “Express Falcon” presses under 
power. The smoothness and speed of operation of these 
automatic machines make the exhibit a fascinating one — 
and automatic machinery doing its work perfectly is very 
fascinating to the printer in these days of intense compe- 
tition. The exhibit is one that every printer would do well 
to visit. 


PuBLIC PRINTER DONNELLY AS AN ECONOMIST.— Word 
comes from Washington that Public Printer Donnelly has 
not only been able to administer the Government Printing 
Office within the appropriation made by Congress for the 
last fiscal year, but has been able to cover back into the 
Treasury $400,000 of the appropriation, which he found to 
be in excess of his needs. If memory serves, this is the 
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first time in the history of the great printing-office that 
such a happening can be recorded. It is the usual thing 
to wind up the fiscal year with a deficiency. However, his 
friends knew that Mr. Donnelly would make good all along 
the line.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


LAw REPORTER’S PICNIC TO EMPLOYEES.— Decidedly out- 
of-the-ordinary printing, both as to matter and treatment, 
heralded the Law Reporter Printing Company’s ’09 out- 
ing to its employees on July 24 last, when the outfit 
journeyed from Washington, D. C., to Chesapeake Beach. 
There was a Maryland dinner, a baseball game between 
compositors and pressroom people, and aquatic events, such 
as running and tub races, long-distance swim under water, 
polo game and water battle. In the program several stock 
cuts were used to illustrate some of the witticisms with 
which it abounds. Mark W. Moore, the manager, is a popu- 
lar personage in Washington, and the press reported the 
outing as being more than ordinarily successful, even 
according to Law Reporter standards. 


ELLICK GOES TO OMAHA.— F. I. Ellick, who has served 
as secretary of the Ben Franklin Club, of Chicago, for more 
than a year and acquired preéminence as an authority on 
costs, severed his connection with that body on August 28. 
Mr. Ellick’s departure is regarded with sincere regret by 
Chicago printers, who are tendering him a farewell dinner 
as we go to press, and the feeling is reciprocated by the 
former secretary. He is going with the Omaha Printing 
Company, in which he has secured an interest. It is said 
Mr. Ellick refused the company’s first offer, and when it 
asked him to name his terms accepted them instantly. 
Walter D. Moody, secretary of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, stated publicly that Mr. Ellick’s services were 
worth $15,000 a year to the printers of the Windy City. 


BoxING THE COMPASS ON A CONTRACT.— Alderman 
Brown, one of the city fathers of Peoria, Illinois, is a mem- 
ber of the Brown-Williams Printing Company, which was 
the successful bidder for some city printing. It was found 
that State law and city ordinances frowned on officials 
being contractors, so Mr. Brown had an interesting prob- 
lem to solve. He announced his retirement from the firm, 
saying he had sold his interest to Merritt B. Palmer, a well- 
known local printer, but more recently a police lieutenant, 
who became president of the company. Though it devel- 
oped that Mr. Palmer had undertaken to give the alderman 
employment, the council ordered the clerk and mayor to 
sign the contract. The Duroc Printing Company and Bee- 
hive Press protested against this action, and the Peoria 
Journal says it is probable the affair will be carried higher. 


SPOKANE GRAPHIC-ARTS MEN HAVE Mass PIcNnic.— The 
printers of Spokane have planned for an annual summer 
affair, which will be known by the old English trade term 
of “ wayzgoose.” More than five hundred persons attended 
the initial event, which was held on July 21. The job 
offices were closed all day, giving the men engaged in the 
paper, printing and engraving industries a chance to attend 
the picnic with their families and friends. This contingent 
left for the grounds at 10 A.M. The morning newspaper 
men departed at 1:15 P.M. in a special train and were in 
time for the program of old-fashioned sports. They left 
the grounds at 6:15, returning to Spokane at 7 o’clock. 
Printers from the evening papers went early in the eve- 
ning, remaining to attend the dance and vaudeville pro- 
gram in the pavilion. In this manner the entire trade was 
included in the joymakers, and the scheme was voted an 
immense success. Among the athletic events was a novelty 
in the shape of a goose chase on the lake, which was won 
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by a gentleman rejoicing in the litigious name of J. L. 
Tichbourne. 


THE OLDEST ACTIVE PRINTER IN THE UNITED STATES.— 
Mr. Francis P. Whittemore has been located in the building 
at 143 Main street, Nashua, New Hampshire, for sixty-five 
years. He has been actively engaged in the printing busi- 
ness for sixty-eight years, and is the oldest active printer 
in the United States. Mr. Whittemore was born in Peter- 
boro, New Hampshire, March 29, 1825, and there educated 
in the public schools. He came to Nashua, New Hamp- 











FRANCIS P, WHITTEMORE, 


shire, in 1840, and a year later began to learn the trade. 
In 1845 he went to Palmer, Massachusetts, and started a 
paper, continuing for one year, then returned to Nashua, 
New Hampshire, and bought the Nashua Gazette. With 
his brother, B. B. Whittemore, he conducted this paper for 
forty-three years, issuing a daily in 1872 and selling out in 
1889. In 1890 he became established in the job-printing 
business, and has been actively engaged at it ever since. 
Mr. Whittemore is a printer of the old school, competent to 
handle any branch of the trade, something that present- 
day printers are rarely capable of doing, owing to its being 
the age of specialties. His office is well equipped and pro- 
duces a good amount of commercial printing. The dean of 
the profession enjoys good health, walks to his office and 
back every day, and, when the writer called on him, was 
sitting on a stool distributing eight-point type as actively 
as a man fifty years of age. He is entertaining and enjoy- 
able company, as he delights in recalling the different events 
in his unusually busy life, and, to all appearances, will 
continue for several years as a useful member of the busi- 
ness.— Joseph B. Tivnan. 
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NEW YORKERS BASEBALL CHAMPIONS. 


The second annual tournament of the Union Printers’ 
National Baseball League, held at Chicago, August 14 to 
18, was such an unqualified success as to label it the most 
ambitious effort in amateur baseball. New York captured 
the final game and the trophy emblematic of the champion- 
ship, by a score of 8 to 2. The visitors swooped down on 
Chicago about four hundred strong, the Eastern contin- 
gent putting up at the Auditorium, and from their arrival 
in the Windy City to the moment of their departure there 
was not a dull minute, this notwithstanding the fact that 
it was impossible to play the opening games, owing to a 
heavy rain. 

According to the original schedule, Philadelphia was to 
play New York, and Boston try conclusions with Washing- 
ton, on Saturday afternoon. Rain preventing play on that 
day, three games were played on Sunday at the White Sox 
grounds, resulting as follows: 


WOON 6s sie ciacee 2 04002 0 0 x—7 
Washington .... 0 0 2 O 2 ¢@ 1 1 Oo— 6 
Philadelphia ... 0 O08 1 0 1 0 0 0 0— 2 
New York ..... 108 0 2 8&2 2} -x—128 
Ohicsgo ..<....  &§: @ OO O LT = —13 
Cincinnati ..... 0 0 0 0 0 0 +0 — 0 


On Monday three more games were _ played — which 
“made even ” on the original schedule — with these results: 


TNE oc ncesces 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 O— 4 
New York ..... 8 0 0 060100 1*x—s8 
Bt. Mews “o..<0% 0 1 5 1 0 0 1 i 1—10 
Pittsburg... 0000 0 0 0 0 0-0 
Bee RR oc 00 6s 200 0 0 2 0 0 0— 4 
Chicago ....... $ ££ @ SG 38 1 x— 8 


New York and Chicago players having established their 
supremacy as representatives of the East and West, respec- 
tively, in the elimination series, the final contest was 
between them. It was played on Tuesday, August 17, and 
resulted in a walk-over for the near-Giants. The score 
by which the Westerners were defeated and New York won 
the Herrmann cup follows: 


CHICAGO. 

AB. R. H. P. A. E. 

Ce, TS kis ckcceewers 5 0 0 2 5 I 
I, DR. cc tc cece 4 0 0 0 1 0 
GRPINGS DOs ose esc0ei een: 4 1 1 1 4 0 
DICTOS, Pe o.c6.cccccvccee 3 0 1 2 0 t) 
WGN Ce ied Soke’ 2 1 1 4 2 1 
Halvovees, IB... 2660s 2 0 0 14 3 2 
Godda ele 6 tan caness 3 0 0 0 0 1 
PN OES acs pecarelces 4 0 0 1 1 0 
Pe, Bk ks ve ccvccve 3 0 0 0 0 2 
POP, Pe oe + 5c dence 1 0 0 0 2 0 
Weta Sciscsiisesce 31 2 3 24 17 7 

NEW YORK. 

AB. R. Lis P- A. E. 

Ci A | eee 4 p | 0 1 0 a 
OHI WHS 4.5) 5 cece ce 4 2 2 1 6 0 
We toe Whe otic ccs 4 1 1 3 0 0 
We Ge vias ese e cares 4 2 3 2 1 1 
Ardonlay, BD. 6.066000 4 1 1 8 0 0 
TEE, TR cn viscevcss 4 0 0 2 1 0 
gg Whe a cess ci eee 4 1 2 0 0 0 
Homan, C. .occcccseces a 0 3 10 0 2 
Anderson, p. ....-eeeee 4 0 0 0 2 0 
Wold noc cece ceans 36 8 12 27 10 4 
Chitago: «..<:/..: 0 103210000 0—2 
New Work .....- 6 0 0 1 1 060 1 0 x—8 


The official umpire of the tournament was John M. 
Dugan, of Cincinnati, and the players and their positions 
in the various teams are as follows: 


6-8 
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Chicago — Cline, 2b. ; 
sen, 1b.; Cuddy, rf. ; 
Portmess, p. 

New York —G. Bund, cf.; Johnson, ss.; W. Bund, If.; Roach, 3b.; 
Arderlay, 1b.; Corbett, 2b.; Sullivan and Hagan, rf.; Homan, c.; O’Brien 
and Anderson, p. 


Bjornsen, ss.; Christy, 3b.; Becker, c.; Halvor- 
Schoen and Weber, cf.; Brenton, lf.; Pierce and 


Boston — McDonnell, 2b.; Barry, 1b.; McCarthy, cf.; Lonergan and 
Hockman, ss.; Whitcomb, c.; Donovan and Rogers, 3b.; Rooney, lf. ; 
Murray and Ebert, p.; Farrell, rf. 

Pittsburg — Wiard, 1b.; Kennoy, 3b.; Gable, 2b. and cf.; Dooley, rf. ; 
Thomas, cf. and 2b.; Whalen, lf.; Fischer, ss.; Clowes, c.; Cooper, p. 

Cincinnati — McCann, 3b.; Maddock, ss.; Grannen, c.; Ledwith, cf. ; 
Borsch, 1b.; Morris, 2b.; Mayers, rf.; Mathews, lf.; Wagner, p.; Fin- 
lay, p. 


St. Louis — Juergens, ss.; Simpson, 2b.; Fitzsimmons, If.; Collins, cf. ; 


Mason, 3b.; Geary, rf.; Hanley, p.; Walden, c.; Randal, 1b. 
Washington — Julien, c.; Ball, ss.; Ellett, 2b.; Wood, lf.; Reynolds, 
3b.; Suess, rf.; Shields, 1b.; McCarthy, cf.; Weaver, p. 


Philadelphia — Byrnes, 3b.; Remeter, ss.; Burroughs, 1b.; Shantz, 2b. ; 
Edwards, rf.; Rogers, cf.; Southwick, lf.; Tynan, c.; Yates, p. 


The baseball games out of the way and the champion- 
ship decided, Wednesday, August 18, was devoted to seeing 
Chicago and disposing of a program of athletic sports at 
Riverview, Chicago’s great amusement resort. A banquet 
was held gt the Casino, at which the Herrmann cup was 
presented to. R. F. Adams, manager of the New York team, 
and Dick McClain bid it aw revoir on behalf of the Boston 
club, which won it at New York last year. It was also 
intended to present Chas. A Comiskey, president of the 
Chicago American League Baseball Club with an illumi- 
nated testimonial and honorary membership in Chicago 
Typo Athletic Association, but owing to illness in Mr. 
Comiskey’s family he was unable to be present, and that 
part of the program had to be omitted, much to the disap- 
pointment of the five hundred banqueters. 

One of the features of the tournament was the publi- 
cation by the Chicago Typo Athletic Association of a daily 
paper — Daily Typo Athletic Bulletin — of sixteen pages, 
which contained a prosperous-looking number of adver- 
tisements and news incident to the gathering and those 
composing it. 

The Union Printers’ Club, of Chicago, kept open house 
during the week for visiting ladies and gentlemen. The 
rooms were handsomely decorated with potted plants and 
flowers and an orchestra rendered suitable selections. 

One evening was devoted to a moonlight sail on the lake 
on one of Chicago’s largest steamers, which was enjoyed 
immensely. 

On Tuesday evening the Eastern delegation gave a 
reception to the Westerners at the Auditorium Hotel. The 
Egyptian banquet hall was used, and there was dancing and 
merriment of all varieties from eight o’clock in the evening 
until an early morning hour. During the progress of this 
function, Messrs. McGowan and Oschger, president and vice- 
president, respectively, of the Chicago Typo Athletic Asso- 
ciation, were presented with mahogany arm-chairs, as a 
token of appreciation from the visitors of the manner in 
which they had managed the affairs of the tournament. 

The Herrmann cup will be fought for in Washington 
next year, that city having been selected at the annual 
meeting. 

Otherwise the business transacted was of a routine 
nature, the old officers all being reélected. The official fam- 
ily is as follows: 

Honorary President — August Herrmann, Cincinnati. 

Honorary Vice-President — Charles A. Comiskey, Chicago. 

President — Harry B. Wood, New York. 

Vice-President — Joseph M. Modispacher, Pittsburg. 

Secretary-Treasurer — John M. McGowan, Chicago. 

National Commission — C. C. Boyer, Philadelphia; W. A. Finlay, Cin- 


cinnati; E. W. Sweeney, New York; L. E. Thomas, Pittsburg; E. Spring- 
meyer, St. Louis; J. P. Oschger, Chicago; F. S. Lerch, Washington. 
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LANGUAGE OF BASEBALL. 


During the tournament at Chic:go a trio of printers 
were talking about baseball English, when one of them —a 
New Yorker — rescued from the greenbacks in his wallet 
this clipping from the New York Sun, showing the distor- 
tion of terms in the license granted sporting writers: 

“ Shakespeare, who was famous for the use of a large 
vocabulary, is apparently so far surpassed in this regard 
by one of our modern writers that the superiority should 
not remain unnoted. For 
the act, more or less simple, 
of making a base hit in a 
game of baseball, with 
which most of us are 
familiar, the gentleman who 
reviews the ball games as 
played in Manhattan, for 
the Sun, uses a_ large 
variety of verbs, all ex- 
pressive, and to the fan 
each word carries a differ- 
ent shade of meaning. The 
one hundred words which 
follow are the first which 
have occurred to the writer; 
there may be many more. 
Instead of being confined to 
the one expression, ‘the 
batter drove a hit,’ the 
Sun says he — 

“* Stung, slugged, lined, 
smote, smacked, spanked, 
soaked, smeared, swatted, 
slammed, scorched, knocked, 
crashed, clubbed, laced, 
lammed, lunged, burned, 
bored, flayed, punched, 
pelted, pasted, pronged, 
thumped, hammered, pound- 
ed, pummeled, _ walloped, 
banged, whacked, whaled, 
splashed, spilled, slapped, 
dumped, dinged, plunked, 
plastered, planted, pumped, 
plugged, swung, sunk, shot, 
swept, switched, pulled, per- 
colated, brushed, landed, 
laid, whipped, thrust, 
carved, caromed, careened, 
uncorked, produced,  dis- 
charged, put, cut, embla- 
zoned, ejected, festooned, 
registered, pickled, aimed, 
heaved, rolled, divulged, poured, scratched,  sizzled, 
skimmed, sandwiched, slipped, dribbled, bounced,. glanced, 
flicked, flipped, bumped, pealed, crowded, jammed, trun- 
dled, trickled, sailed, forced, soared, lifted, lobbed, arched, 
forked, popped, pushed, winged. crippled, galumphed.’ 

“Thus in one of these hundred different ways he 
reached first base. 

“Thus, indeed, has our great national game added 
another genius to the field of literature.” 


STILL HE DONE PRETTY GOOD. 


Mr. Ackerman could have went away about $15 better 
off than he did.— Marysville (Ohio) Tribune. 
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PAPER-BAG MEN ‘“ FUSSING.”’’ 


Announcement that a local war is on between the New 
York city paper-bag men, with a cut of ten per cent on 
specials and twenty per cont on whites, apparently was 
anticipated in Chicago in some circles and indifferently 
received by others in the trade. 

Those designated as “ big fellows ” were known here to 
have held a meeting in New York, participated in by manu- 
facturers from all sections of the country. The specific 
objects of the meeting and 
its results are, of course, 
not known to the general 
trade. When queried as to 
the meeting, one of the 
Western participants said: 
“There was nothing doing 
to amount to anything. We 
just sat around, smoked and 
discussed trade prospects. 
You see, like all others, we 
are in a preliminary way 
endeavoring to figure how 
the tariff is going to affect 
us, if at all. We may have 
to change schedules if the 
tariff creates new condi- 
tions.” 

The New York an- 
nouncement that the war is 
really the result of an effort 
on the part of the large 
manufacturers to get the 
smaller ones into line is dis- 
credited here by those inter- 
ested. 

There was a_ similar 
“war” on in Pittsburg re- 
cently, is still on in a 
restricted manner, and is 
chargeable, according to the 
large makers, to the in- 
clination of the smaller 
ones to cut standard prices. 
An admitted dull period has 
measurably quieted matters 
in Pittsburg. 

“Wars and rumors of 
war, eh?” remarked one of 
the Chicago “ little fellows ” 
who specializes. ‘“ Confound 
if I see how any one can cut 
prices and buy three square 
meals a day under existing 
trade conditions, and I don’t believe it is being done, here or 
elsewhere. The market is too narrow and the margin of 
profit too small. But the ‘little fellow’ is stronger than 
the ‘big fellow,’ because he is little under such circum- 
stances. He has not so much at stake. I do not believe 
there is any attempt at coercion or will be, nor any efforts 
to combine or unionize.” — Paper Dealer. 





QUEEN WILHELMINA has given to the house of Guy de 
Coral, of Amsterdam and The Hague, the exclusive privi- 
lege of vending copies of the first photograph, taken by her- 
self, of her baby, the Princess Juliana. The privilege 
includes the monopoly of the use of the picture in journals, 
magazines and post-cards. 





























This department is exclusively for paid busi 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
hi y and product tly introduced for the use of print- 
ers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all statements 
published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 

















** SUPATONE”’ PAPER. 


The Wanaque River Paper Company, 290 Broadway, 
New York city, have recently placed on the market an 
uncoated paper, suitable for printing half-tone engravings, 
to which they have given the name of “ Supatone.” It has 
the soft, smooth surface of the English finish, and speci- 
mens with impressions from a 200-line screen half-tone 
show most satisfactory results. Printers interested in this 
proposition would do well to write to the Wanaque River 
Paper Company for samples. 


THE DEMAND FOR TYPE SUSTAINED. 


The American Typefounders Company report that the 
demand for printers’ type is outrunning the production. 
The large addition to the plant which was completed last 
year has been still further increased by an extension to the 
typecasting department, and the company is advertising 
diligently for typecasters. Printers have found the type- 
designs made by this company very profitable, because they 
please the individual who pays the printer. The large 
buyers of printed matter are equally critical, and have 
cultivated a taste in type-faces which forces the printer to 
seek for new and striking effects. The printer who tries 
to satisfy an alert customer with printing done with anti- 
quated type can scarcely expect to hold his trade very long. 
This condition accounts largely for the expansion of the 
type trade referred to. 


NEW EMBOSSING-PRESS. 


Karl Krause, of Leipsic, Germany, has introduced to 
the trade in this country a new embossing-press, for which 
many substantial advantages are claimed. It is built in 
four sizes, two being of the two-rod pattern and the others 
four-rod. The platen is circular and divided into two 
embossing surfaces, situated so that when one surface is 
under pressure the other is outside of the body of the 
machine, and readily accessible to the operator. An impor- 
tant feature of the new press is that the feeder’s hands or 
arms will never be brought close to the impression surface. 
The press may also be fed at the same time the impression 
is being made on another sheet. . It is automatic in opera- 
tion, the feeder simply placing the stock against the gauges, 
the mechanism taking the sheet and printing it without 
further adjustment. Two jobs may be run on this press 
simultaneously. They are tested up to 250 tons pressure, 
and the capacity ranges from twenty on the smallest up to 
twelve impressions on the largest machine. A friction 
clutch is provided, which insures immediate stoppage of 
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the press. An attachment is also provided by which it will 
stop, if desired, after each impression. 

The selling agent for the new Krause embossing-presses 
in the United States is H. Hinze, 525 Tribune building, 
New York city. Mr. Hinze is willing to install some of 
these machines in responsible shops on a trial basis for a 
reasonable time, so that the user may satisfy himself of 
the soundness of the claims made for them. 


TWO NEW TYPE-FACES. 


The Monotone Gothic and the Monotone Title, two new 
type-faces made by the American Type Founders Company, 
have a range of usefulness that will make them very popu- 
lar in most of the job offices of the country. They are clean- 
cut, of handsome design, monotone in color and have a 
uniform gradation of sizes, secured through the use of the 
Benton matrix-cutting machine, which preserves absolutely 
the color, as well as the correct proportion in grading the 
series. Specimen pages will be found in this number of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. From an inspection of them, most 
printers will recognize their effectiveness for announce- 
ments, business cards, stationery and general commercial 
work. 





**A NEW LINOTYPE WAY.” 


The immense productivity of the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company has educated the printer to look for unusual 
developments from month to month, so that “ A New Lino- 
type Way” is the general expectation. That the ability of 
the composing-room has its inventiveness stimulated to the 
highest tension is shown in the wonderful progress made 
in the productiveness of the Linotype. The subject matter 
of the insert in this issue of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, showing what may be accomplished by the 
recessed mold, is only an exemplification of the progressive- 
ness of this great company, which promises in the near 
future to meet every requirement of the printer in the 
field of composition. 





POSTAGE STAMPS FOR ADVERTISING. 


The French Postoffice Department permits postage 
stamps to be used for advertising purposes. However, the 
advertisements may not be printed on the stamps them- 
selves. The method employed is that of producing gummed 
sheets, perforated in subdivisions somewhat larger than the 
regulation stamps, in the center of each of which the legal 
stamp is attached. Around the white margin which remains 
the advertisements are printed. The stamps are then sold 
in this shape in various shops at slightly reduced rates, to 
induce the public to use them. For some weeks past not 
only business advertisements have appeared on these 
stamps, but also political mottoes and appeals. For 
instance, the Royalists use a phrase taken from old coins, 
“God protect France! ” and “ The whole nation belongs to 
us.— Philippe VIII.” The anti-military societies use the 
phrase, “ Not a man, not a centime, for the militia! War 
against war! ” 





OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Schoolteacher — “ Who can make a sentence using the 
word ‘ indisposition ’ ? ” 

Tough Pupil (assuming a pugilistic pose) — “ When 
youse wants to fight youse stand in dis position! ” — Town 
Topics. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Prices for this PD 40 cents for each ten words or less; mini- 
mum charge, 80 cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents for each ten 
words or less; minimum charge, 50 cents. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must 
accompany the order to insure insertion in current number. The 
imsertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the 15th of the 
month preceding publication not guaranteed. 























BOOKS. 


“COST OF PRINTING,” by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 

which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 
large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions or 
losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown. 
74 pages, 6% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 








DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of designing and 

illustrating in connection with typography, containing complete instruc- 
tions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the beginner as 
well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, Editor of The Art 
Student and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts; 240 pages, 
cloth, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


PAPER PURCHASERS’ GUIDE, by Edward Siebs. Contains list of all 

bond, flat, linen, ledger, cover, manila and writing papers carried in 
stock by Chicago dealers, with full and broken package prices. Every buyer 
of paper should have one. 25 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what its name 

indicates; compiled by a practical man, and said to be the most prac- 
tical little book ever offered to the trade; 50 cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


PRICES FOR PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes. 
selling prices. Adapted to any locality. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA MEM’N, published by Henry Olendorf Shepard, 

Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khiy yim; the delicate 
imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern “Rubaiyat, and there 
are new gems that give it high place in the estimation of competent critics; 
as a gift-book nothing is more appropriate; the binding is superb, the text 
is artistically set on white plate paper, the illustrations are half-tones, from 
original paintings, hand-tooled; size of books, 734 by 9% inches, art vellum 
cloth, combination white and purple, or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, 
red or brown India ooze leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 5%, 76 pages, 
bound in blue cloth, lettered in gold on front and back, complete in every 
way except the illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive 
index, 50 cents). THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


SIMPLEX TYPE COMPUTER, by J. L. Kelman. Tells instantly the number 
of picas or ems there are in any width, and the number of lines per inch 
in length of any type, from 5% to 12 point. Gives accurately and quickly 
the number of ems contained in any size of composition, either by picas or 
square inches, in all of the different sizes of body-type, and the nearest 
approximate weight of metal per 1,000 ems, if set by Linotype or Monotype 
machine. Price, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 

the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, mark- 
ing proof, make-up of books, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, 
number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition, and much other 
valuable information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, er 








Complete cost system and 
Pocket size. $1 by mail. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


A $6,000 BUSINESS with a $3,000 equipment will be sold for the price of 
the equipment; office intimately connected with two growing mail-order 

houses; business increasing rapidly without soliciting; a snap for the 

printer with half money down or $2,500 cash; city 125,000. I 400 











FOR SALE—A comple te job-printing plant now operating in St. Louis; 
inventories $18,000; 8 Miehle presses, all first-class condition; can be 
had ata bargain. I 365. 





F OR SALE- — As complete job- -printing outfit, “equipped for prompt and up- 

to-date office and society stationery, as heart could wish for; established 
9 years, commanding cream trade, no incumbrance; elegant opportunity for 
first-class artistic printer; would retain small interest until purchaser 
hecomes acquainted; good growing town of about 8,000 population on 
Florida east coast; no time to answer curiosity seekers; price reasonable, 
easy terms if backed by proper credentials; other interests demand my full 
attention. I 335. 





F “OR ‘SALE _— Model el job- printing office and stamp manufacturing, established 
20 years. T. C. FRALEY, Elmira, N. 1 





FOR SALE — Other interests demanding my whole time, will sell my job- 

printing plant; ground-floor location, modern, up-to-date, electric power, 
pony Miehle, jobbers, power cutter, wire stitcher, ete.; good live town; 
plenty of work; exceptional opportunity; cash or part time. JOHN R 
COLVIN, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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FOR SALE.— Printing plant, consisting of Miehle press, 2 job presses, 

Linotype machine, folder, gasoline engine, 2 electric motors, paper-cutter, 
wire-stitcher, stones, and an abundance of type and other material. Write. 
M N. HALL, Fulton, Ky. 





FOR SALE — $3,000 cash buys only job office in city of 20,000, western 
Iowa; all new type; dissolving partnership. I 370. 





JOB OFFICE in city of 30,000 in Indiana ; 
1909, and business increasing; price $3,000 


Publishing. 
$8,000 will buy established profitable weekly trade paper; enhancement 


possible; printer could handle this. HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 
253 Broadway, New York. 


oe t $2,500 in 7 months, 














FOR SALE. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY: rebuilt No. 3 and 4 Smyth book-sewing 


machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. JOSEPH E. 
SMYTH, 11-25 8. Jefferson st., Chicago. 
FOR SALE win large Michle _Press, almost new; terms easy. I 388. 


FOR SALE —A Someta waieiaink: consisting of a caster with job-type 
casting attachment, and a keyboard, air compressor, etc.; very little used 
and will sell at a bargain; reason for selling — not adapted to our line of 
work; would consider exchange for Nuernberg-Rettig typecaster. HERALD, 
Decatur, Til. 
FOR SALE — Automatic typecaster and matrices; ‘makes type 6 to 36 
point, any face; samples on application; bargain price, easy terms. 
GENEVA PRINTING co., Geneva, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — Cottrell | Saeaelion, 42 by 60, 4 a ‘ition, -_ ‘on 
screw and table distribution; must sell quick. Write for price. L. 
TEMPLIN SEED CO., Calla, Ohio. 





FOR SALE — No. 3 Optimus pony press in first-class condition; will print 
sheet 22 by 31. J. S. McDONALD COMPANY, 601-611 Irving Park 
blvd., Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Two 48 by 64 inch rotary litho presses with all accessories. 
Address THE AMERICAN BOARD & BOX CO., Dayton, Ohio. 





FOR SALE --1 Hickok ruling machine, 1 No. 10 Optimus press, 1 stereo- 

type Hoe rotary press, 1 Hickok table shears, 1 iron standing press, 1 
Champion numbering machine, 1 Sheridan paper-cutter and 1 Dexter folder 
with automatic feeder. I 204. 





MUST SELL AT ONCE —1 Harris automatic press, 15 by 18, with sheet, 

bag and envelope attachments; 1 Monotype outfit, consisting of 1 caster, 
2 keyboards; 1 German disk ruling and printing machine; will be dis- 
posed of cheap. BECKER BROS., 802 Penn. ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 








HELP WANTED. 





ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK? File your name with The Inland 

Printer Employment Exchange, and it will reach all employers seeking 
help in any department. During the past two months we have received calls 
for the following: Job printers, 6; machinist-operators, 4; Linotype 
operator, 1; foremen, 4; all-around men, 5; bookbinders, 2; stoneman, 
1; make-up, 1; compositors, 3; artist, 1; pressmen, 4; proofreaders, 2; 
electrotyper, 1. Registration fee, $1; name remains on list until situation 
is secured; blanks sent on request. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
120 Sherman st., Chicago. 





Artists. 





WANTED — Commercial artist who has had experience in both line and 
wash drawing. BAKER BROS. ENGRAVING CO., Omaha, Neb. 





Compositors. 





STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS job-printer can secure steady position; union, 


8 hours. Address G. G. RENNEKER, 233 Randolph st., Chicago. 





WANTED — A thoroughly practical printer on high-grade catalogue and 
display work; open shop in a hustling southern city. 362. 





Electrotypers. 


ELECTROTYPER — FOREMAN FINISHER —Thoroughly experienced ; 

must be first-class finisher on high-grade work; one with sufficient 
executive ability, hustle and all-arouhd knowledge of the business to act as 
working foreman of medium-sized finishing-room; good permanent position 
for a reliable man. Address, with full particulars, ELECTROTYPER, 
P. O. Box 177, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Engravers. 


BAKER BROS. ENGRAVING CO., 





WANTED — An experienced proofer. 
Omaha, Neb. 


WANTED — First-class half-tone etcher and finisher ; 
to right man. _ I 378. 


good, "steady position 











EMBOSSING? 








\ Hard as stone. Ready for use in two minutes after 

DO YO DO: making counter-die. Softens quickly by gas flame, 
U hot water or torch. Remeltable—can be used over 

| and over again. $1.00 PER PACKAGE, con- 
taining full instructions and hints on Embossing 
( over 2,000 words), and you do not have to buy a book 
on Embossing. Sold by All Supply Houses or by 


A. W. MICHENER, Mfr., 329 Dearborn St., Chicago 


MICHENER’S 
EMBOSSING 
COMPOSITION 
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Compositors. 





For 


WANTED — Experienced superintendent for large Canadian job plant; one 
accustomed to canvass and give estimates; high wages. I 366. 


M d 


s and Superintendents. 











WANTED —In a city in New York State — a foreman to take charge of a 

composing-room on a paper publishing from 10 to 16 pages daily and 
running from 40 to 100 columns of ads. a day; room is furnished with best 
modern equipment; satisfactory salary to the right man. I 403 





Miscellaneous. 





WANTED — A man of good habits and well experienced in either the print- 

ing or bookbinding trade or in office work connected with such trades 
and having some capital for investment; we are a specialty blank-book 
manufacturing concern already well established and making good money, but 
needing one or two more helpers of the right kind to further increase our 
facilities; this will bear thorough inspection. I 372. 





Salesmen. 


SALESMEN (side line or regular) to sell high-grade post-cards to the 

jobbing and retail trade; we are the largest jobbers and users of 
post-cards in the United States and handle the finest post-cards produced 
anywhere. Address ARTHUR CAPPER, Dept. D., Topeka, Kan. 








SALESMAN WANTED — Printing and lithographing machinery manu- 
facturer wants a high-class experienced salesman to lithographic and 
printing machinery buyers. I 47 





INFORMATION WANTED. 


CHARLES F. S.— Your wife confidently, anxiously waiting for you; busi- 
ness prosperous; every interest intact; please write me. D. H. DRY- 
BURGH, 551 W. Sixty-ninth st., Chicago. 





young man, strictly temperate ; accustomed io best 
15 years’ experience; non-union. 


JOB COMPOSITOR ; 
oo jobwork, make-up and ad.; 





YOUNG LADY COMPOSITOR wishes steady employment immediately ; set 
. 3 —— of type daily; splendid references. MISS PEARL GRISETTE, 
Toy, Alabama. 





Engravers. 


oo OPERATOR, employed at present, desires to make a change. 








PHOTOENGRAVER, specialist in three and four color process work (Amer- 

ican and foreign. methods), possessing executive power, wishes to connect 
with house doing high-grade colorwork and take charge of department or 
entire Aca willing to take out financial interest if found satisfactory. 


Foremen, Manaders and Superintendents. 


FOREMAN AND SUPERINTENDENT, age 30, married, thoroughly expe- 
rienced, competent and reliable, wants steady position in high-class office ; 
would go West. I 375. 





PRACTICAL book and job foreman is open to immediate engagement. 
Address FOREMAN, Box 1383, New Haven, Conn. 


PRACTICAL FOREMAN OR SUPERINTENDENT, thoroughly familiar with 
all branches of photoengraving — particularly fine colorwork, including 
three and four color processwork — is open for situation. 90. 


PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT, practical printer, best experience, is open 
to correspondence ; fine references ; competent estimator; excellent 
sales experience. I 485. 











Miscellaneous. 








INSTRUCTION. 


A LINOTYPE SCHOOL AT HOME is what you will have if you order an 

Eclipse keyboard; movable spring-steel keys, enamel-painted (no paper 
labels to get loose); complete instruction book with illustrations; detach- 
able copyholder; price $4; sent subject to examination upon receipt of 
60 cents for expressage; descriptive circular upon request. ECLIPSE 
KEYBOARD COMPANY, 117 Bonner st., Dayton, Ohio; Canadian Agent, 
A. E. Moissan, P. O. Box 1118, Winnipeg, Man. 


LINOTYPE SCHOOL — Six weeks’ course, $50; 12 years’ 
LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 474 East Fifty-fifth st., Chicago, Il. 








experience. 





THE THALER KEYBOARD is an exact facsimile of regular Mergenthaler 

keyboard and enables you to acquire keyboard manipulation; 22-page 
instruction book; bell announces finish of line; copyholder. For home 
practice. a $4. Send for circular. THALER KEYBOARD CO., 505 
“Pp” st., N. W., Washington, D. C., all agencies Mergenthaler Co., and 
Parsons Trading Co., London, England, and Sydney, Australia. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








LADY, familiar with all branches of printing, including officework and 
binding ; 6 years in charge of bindery; city or country. I 356. 


SITUATION WANTED by job, ad. 
operator; married, sober, references if wanted; 
COCHRANE, Lock Box 874, Danielson, Conn. 





compositor, make-up man, ng 
non-union. JOH 





WANT POSITION and buy part interest in small but reliable photo- 
engraving concern; an expert in all processes of colorwork and will go 
where good prospects are for building up trade. I 383. 


Operators and M 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR — I am a young man, married, who desires a good 

steady position; I am steady and reliable, always on the job; have 
never drank and do not smoke cigarettes; have been in the printing busi- 
ness for 18 years. FLOYD THOMPSON, Honesdale, Pa. 





Die tand, 











WANTED — A position as Linotype machinist, newspaper or job plant; 
will accept permanent position anywhere; sober, union. I 407. 





Photogravure. 





COMPOSITORS, ESTIMATORS, OPERATORS — Save valuable time and 
needless figuring. “‘ Greenwood’s_ Universal Type Measure” measures 

directly in “ thousands ”— any size body-type, any width from 10 to 30 

picas; also gives number lines per “ thousand.” Simple, quick, accurate. 

Postpaid: 2 for 25 cents, 6 for 50 cents. W. W. GREENWOOD, 2529 

Gleason av., Los Angeles, Cal. 

WANTED — Catalogues of electros or matrices | for dry goods store use. 

. Manager, S. HEYMANN CO., Oshkosh, Wis. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 


DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? The Inland Printer 

Employment Exchange has lists of available employees for all depart- 
ments, which will be furnished free of charge upon receipt of stamped, 
self- addressed envelope. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 120 Sherman 











st., Chicago. 
Bookbinders. 
ALL-AROUND ee capable of taking charge, wishes a change; 
sober. I 457 





BINDERY FOREMAN, good executive, competent in edition, blank-book, 
law, flexible, catalogue, publication, pamphlet and job work, wants posi- 
tion. I 340 





FIRST-CLASS blank-book forwarder — eel wishes to change position ; 
place in the South preferred. 391 





PRACTICAL all-around bookbinder open for position after September 15; 
best of references. I 405. 





sM gers. 





PHOTOGRAVURE — An experienced photogravure plate etcher would like 
to associate himself with a responsible party. I 162. 





Pressmen. 


A UNION PRESSROOM FOREMAN desires position with house doing 
high-grade work, either catalogue or process; can make good in any size 
pressroom; references on request. I 396. 








COMPETENT, ambitious, sober cylinder pressman, capable of baw 8 aaa 
and producing highest effects on half-tone and colorwork. I 4 





understands Harris 
guarantee to make 
I 359. 


FIRST-CLASS HARRIS PRESSMAN; any town; 
machines thoroughly, best work, best references; 
good or no money; would like to take charge of several machines. 





PRESSMAN, Al cylinder and Gordon; 8 years’ experience on high-grade 
work; capable of taking charge; union. Address, stating particulars, 
G. N. MARSH, 226 S. Kenilworth av., Oak Park, Ill. 





PRESSMAN, experienced on all kinds of flat-bed cylinder work, wants steady 
position; references from all former employers; Eastern States pre- 
ferred. I 406. 





PRESSMAN — Fine color, half-tone and commercial work on cylinders and 
platens; capable and reliable. I 387. 





SITUATION WANTED in California by a pressman that is right up to the 
minute when it comes to fine presswork; have a fine and high-salaried 

position as foreman at present time, but must go West on account of my 

wife’s health. I 382. 

WANTED — Position as puuen of pressroom by experienced man; all 
grades of best work; first-class references. I 367. 





BUSINESS MANAGER — By young man who has had general business 

experience in printing-office, such as installing bookkeeping system, 
cost system, sales department, and general business management; only 
inquiries from large concerns desired. I 369 





Proofreaders. 





LADY PROOFREADER desires position; job and catalogue experience : 
94, 


middle West preferred. 








facturers have succeeded in creating a satisfactory formula 


PRINTERS WHO REQUIRE A PERFECT-WORKING GOLD INK 


will be interested upon their testing a sample, which we will gladly send to responsible printers upon application. Few ink manu- 
~ an - . ket will produce a perfect working gold ink for high-grade printing. 





fect and satisfactory gold ink they have ever used. 





66 99 pd A PERFECT GOLD INK of tested 
ORO] YP wality—an ink which, when used, will 
cio its brilliant luster. The best printing 


establishments of the country are using ‘‘OROTYP’”’ and pronounce it the most per- 


Manufactured in four wer? Light Gold, Deep Gold, Aluminum and Copper 


THE CANADIAN BRONZE POWDER WORKS 
MONTREAL TORON VALLEYFIELD 


DISTRIBUTING AGENT FOR UNITED STATES 


JAS. H. FURMAN, 36 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 





Proofreaders. 


oo ‘and job; 











P ROOF RE ADER desires position ; 
rect, capable of full charge. I 3 


experienced, rapid, cor- 





PROOFREADER, now employed on daily paper, seeks change; position 

desired as proofreader with good printing or publishing house, or as 
proofreader or head-writer on daily paper, or as editor or assistant editor 
of weekly or semi-weekly; have filled position as ee in book and 
job office and am practical book and job compositor. I 364 





Stereotypers. 





F IRST- C LASS § STE REOTYPER with good references wants position as ; fore- 
man or journeyman. I 67. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE ° 


WANTED — A second-hand’ No. 5 Linotype. H. AS “DIXON, “Port arene 


Mich. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


Gummed Papers. 


JONES, SAMUEL, & CO., 7 Bridewell place, London, E. C., Eng. a tad 
cialty is noncurling gummed paper. Write for samples. 








Ink Manufacturers. 
AMERICAN PRINTING INK CO., 891-899 W. 


RAY, WILLIAM H., PRINTING INK MFG. CO., 735-7-9 E. 9th st., New 
York. 9-9 


ULLMAN-PHILPOTT CO., THE, office and works, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Kinzie st., Chicago. 3-10 








1592 Merwin st., N.-W., 
9-9 





Job Presses. 


Golding Jobbers, $200-$600; Em- 
Automatic Roll Feed. 8-10 





GOLDING MFG. CO., 
bosser, $300-$400 ; 


Franklin, Mass. 
Pearl, $70-$214; 





Machinery. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. New, 





rebuilt. 7-10 








WANTED —A web rotary. press, to print 4-page sheet 4 up with 4-4 pages, 
delivery 2 folds; in perfect working condition; at moderate price. 
I 408. 








Ww ANTED — -An automatic press for printing cards and other small work ; 
state make, when purchased and lowest cash price. J. J. SULLIVAN, 
Flore nee, Mass. 


Mats for Casters. 


WESTERN BRASS-TYPE FOUNDRY CO., 3740 Texas av., St. Louis. Mats 
for caster delivered 10 days from day of order; faultless work. 11-9 








Mercantile Agency. 
































——____—_—___——— —— a -_——_——— THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY, General Offices, 160 Broadway, New 
Ww ANTED — Good stereotyping press printing up to 16 pages; must be York; Western Office, 184 La Salle st., Chicago. The Trade Agency of 
compact and cheap. Full particulars. 97. the Paper, Book, Stationery, Printing and Publishing Trade. 11-10 
WANTED TO. PURC HASE a platen press; must be in good condition; state Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 
size and make. THE ARTCRAFT LITHOGRAPHING CO., Detroit, - 
Mich. SPRAGUE ELECTRIC CO., 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric equip- 
ee ee ee — —————————— ments for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 3-10 —¢ 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 11-9 
Advertising Novelties of Wood. Paper Cutters. 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, Jamestown, N. Y., Rulers and DEXTE R FOLDER CO., Pearl River, N. Y., manufacturers of automatic 


advt. thermometers. 1-10 


clamp cutting machines that are powerful, ‘durable and efficient. 2-10 





Bookbinders’ and Printers’ Machinery. 





DEXTER FOLDER CO., Pearl River, N. Y. Folding machines, automatic 
feeders for presses, folders and ruling machines. 2-10 





Bookbinders’ Supplies. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, 139 Lake st., 
makers’ supplies. 








Incpd., Chicago. Also paper-box 
1-10 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Lever, $140- $175; Power, $240- 
$600; Auto- -clamp, $450-$600; Pearl, $40- $77 ; Card, $8- $40. 8-10 
OSWEGO” M: AC HINE WORKS, Oswego, New York: mialers of the best in 
cutting machines. The Brown & Carver complete line. 4-10 








SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & €0., , Chicago. 


Phetounivevers " 





Calendar Manufacturers. 





NEW: LINE of bas-reliefs published by H. E. Smith Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
11-9 





Case-Making and Embossing. 
0., CO., 120-130 Sherman st., 





SHEPARD, THE H. Chicago. 


Write for 
estimates. 1-10 





Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 


chases. 





Chicago. Electric-welded steel 
7-10 


BLOMGREN BROTHERS & CO., 76-82 Sherman st., Chicago. re — 


tone, wood engraving and electrotyping. 


INL: AND-WALTON ENGRAVING CO., THE, ‘illustrators, engravers and elec- 
trotypers ; 3-color process plates. 120-130 Sherman st., Chicago. 12-9 


THE FRANKLIN CO., 
electrotypers. 





346-350 Dearborn st., Chicago. Photoengravers and 
1-10 


‘Proof, Presses. 


Photoengravers’ ond Printers’ 


7-10 








Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 


STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO., THE, 116 Nassau st., 
Chicago. Satin- finish plates. 6-1 





AME RICAN 


New 
York; 358 Dearborn st., 0 





Cylinder Presses. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., Chicago. Bab- 
cock drums, two-revolution and fast new presses. Also rebuilt machines. 
7-10 








Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 


McCAFFERTY, H., 141 E. 25th st., New York. 3-10 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 





Manufacturers of printing-presses 
stereotypers’ machinery. Chicago 
11-9 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. 
and materials, electrotypers’ and 
offices, 143 Dearborn st. 








Embossers and Engravers— Copper and Steel. 


FREUND, WM., & SONS, est. 1865. Steel and copper plate engravers and 
printers, steel-die makers and embossers. Write for samples and esti- 
mates. 45-49 Randolph st., Chicago. (See advt.) 3-10 





Embossing Composition. 





STE W. ART’: Ss S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use; 
9 inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


hardens like iron; 6 by 
THE INLAND 





Embossing Dies. 


N. 6th st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
first-class workmanship. 





YOUNG, WM. R., 121-123 


Printing and 
embossing dies, brass, steel, zinc ; 6-10 


SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL & CO., Chicago. 
Ph 4, 4 ers’ s 
LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 3-10 





Presses. 





GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., 16th st. and Ashland av., Chicago, manufac- 
turers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary printing machin- 
ery. 1-1 
HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing-presses 
and materials, electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. Chicago office, 
143 Dearborn st. 11-9 


THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS CO., 253 Broadway, N Fisher bldg., 
Chicago ; factory, Long Island City, N. Y. 10-9 











ew York; 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 413 
Commerce st., Philadelphia. 10-9 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. co., 








195-207 S. Canal st., Chicago; also 
514-516 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburg; 507- 
509 Broadway, Kansas City; 52-54 S. Forsythe st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 135 Michigan st., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 3-10 
BUC UCKIE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., , 396- 398 S. Clark st., Chicago; Detroit, 
Mich.; St. Paul, Minn. ; printers? rollers and tablet composition. 6-10 


MILWAUKEE > PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 372 Milwaukee st., 
Wis. Printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 





Milwaukee, 
11-9 





WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
lished 1859. 


Estab- 
2-10 





Printers’ Supplies. 





Engraving Methods. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., Chicago. 7-10 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 
process ; 
made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; 
material costs at any drug store about 75 cents. 
for stamp. 


nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly 

price of process, $1; all 

Circulars and specimens 
9-9 


THOMAS M. DAY, Box 12, Windfall, Ind. 





Rubber Stamps, Etc. 


SUPERIOR SEAL & STAMP CO., 52 Woodward av., Detroit, Mich. Seals, 
stencils, rubber stamps, die sinking, checks, plates, inks, numbering 
machines, ticket punches. 1-10 
































THE INLAND PRINTER 


Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and up, produces the 
finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being ruined 
by heat; simple, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and costs no 
more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only $5 with 
materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings 
made on cardboard; ‘ Ready-to-use” cold matrix sheets, $1. HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York city. 9-9 
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To Users of the Monotype Machine 


Our price for Keyboard Paper, with ROUND PERFORATIONS, 
is still 6 CENTS per pound. Satisfaction guaranteed. 








Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co., original designs, greatest output, most 

complete selection. Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and print- 
ers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. 
Houses — Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Buffalo, 
Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, Indianap- 


olis, Denver, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, 

Vancouver. 8-10 

BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Superior copper-mixed 
type. 7-10 





HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY ‘(established 1872), 190-192 ——— at., 
10 








Boston; 43 Center st. and 15 Elm st., New York. 
INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Standard line type and printers’ supplies. St. 
Louis, New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 9-9 





Are you really after it ? Our advertising service 

will get more good business for a live-wire 

printer than any other $2 or $3 he can spend. : e 

Cuts that snap attention—copy that makes Builders 
BIZ sales. If you can handle more business, write. 

FRANK P. ARMSTRONG ADVERTISING CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Business 








We Can Serve the Local Printer 


With his SPECIAL WORK, in large or small runs, 
promptly, with our newly and fully equipped plant. 
WE MANUFACTURE 
Cut and Folded Tin Strips for } We enamel, varnish and gloss 
mounting calendars. postal card views. 
We do Tin Mounting for the trade. | Roughing or “Stippling” of the 
We sell Tin Mounting Machines. highest grade. 
We varnish and gum label paper. ! 43> Phone or write for full information. 


American Tin Mounting Co. 9% “orth Clinton Street 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 


, WE MAKE system in castin ngs bene the oat — — 
and make soli perfect rollers by the best 
THE BEST formulas. 
THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient : 
: BE MADE address in writing or shipping. 
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THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 











Builders 
of 


3 Chilled-Iron Roller INK MILLS 


Sizes —6 x 18, 9x 24, 9 X 32, 9X 36, 12x 30 and 16 x4o inches. 
With or without Hoppers. Solid or Water Cooled. 
Also build Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery, Plating Machi Sat ing 
Machinery and Spec! Machinery. 

















COLONIAL COMPANY = = Mechanic Falls, Maine 
Can be Counted on to 


DURANT COUNTERS COUNT RIGHT 4 


Our broad line provides the right ma- 
chine for every point in the pressroom. 


The W.N. Durant Co."“Wis* 








N.DURANT.CO. 72 





MILWAUKEE! WIS 














PRESS CONTROLLERS 


M ONITO AUTOMATIC 


SYSTEM 
Fills All Requirements of Most Exacting Printers. 


MONITOR SALES DEPT. 
106 South Gay Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 











Special Graphite No. 635 


9 
IXON S should be used on Lino- 


type Space-Bands, Matrices, and wherever 
there is friction. Write for free sample 157. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 

















THE GLOBE SPECIAL MACHINERY CO. 


JOS. E. SMYTH, Pres. Manufacturers of 
PRINTERS’, BOOKBINDERS’ AND 
ELECTROTYPERS’ MACHINERY 
Machinery Rebuilt and Repaired. Day and night force. No delays. 
Expert mechanics. 


Telephone, 
11-19 South Jefferson Street, CHICAGO. 


Monroe 456. 








Walter Scott & Co. 


PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURERS 


Plainfield, New Jersey 


WANT TWO MORE LIVE TRAVELING SALESMEN to 
handle increased b will be considered 
only from men of high seondaan and with successful experi- 
ence in our line; fullest information, previous experience, 
age and salary must be given. 




















Learn PHOTOGRAPHY, PHOTO-ENGRAVING or 
THREE-COLOR WORK. 


ngravers and Three-color Operators earn $20 to 850 per week. Only 
gollees in the world where ore paying ay mace are taught successfully. 


Establish m years. Endorsed by International Association of Photo- 
or and d Photographers’ Association of Illinois. Terms easy; livin, 
in placed in good positions. Write for catalogue, an 
specify course in which you are interested. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY or 881 Wabash Avenue, 
BISSELL COLLEGE OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING Effingham, Ill. 
L. H. Bissett, President. No Saloons in Effingham. 




















Merchant & Evans Co. 


REFINERS AND 
SMELTERS OF ALL 
SOFT METAL ALLOYS 


Annual Capacity 
33,000,000 Lbs. 


HE Correct and Honest Method of 

mixing all metals has increased our business 

so largely that various rumors are being cir- 
culated—the latest is that our name and produc- 
tion has passed into the control of others. This 
may be complimentary, but is absolutely false. 
We have not even considered any negotiations 
or proposition whatever. 


We are one of the Largest Independent 
Manufacturers and the Very Largest of 
the Best. 


(1) All Babbitt Metals. 
(2) All Printers’ Metals. 
(3) All Solders and Special 


Soft Metal Alloys. 
aa. |Merchant&EvansCo. 
é PHILADELPHIA 
€ New York ‘Baltimore Kansas City 
Pat. Off.” | Brooklyn Chicago Denver 














KNIFE-GRINDING SERVICE 
We make a specialty of Paper Cutter and Lithograph Stone Knife Grinding. 
E.C. KEYSER & CO., 300 Dearborn St., CHICAGO (’Phone, Harrison 7594) 


CUTS for ADVERTISERS 


Our CuT CATALOGUE shows th d: iful and app half-tone 
and line cuts for booklets, catal circulars, i bay etc. Over 
100 pp., 944 x 1244, 50 cts. (refunded on $2 order). BEAUT 00K — Full- 
page art pictures from original photographs of sixty-five of the most beautiful 
women in the world. Electros for sale. 36 cts. Both 76 cts. Stamps taken, 


SPATULA PUB. CO., 100 Sudbury Bidg., Boston, Mass. 






























Wire Loop 


= oe Is the cheapest and best device for 
wstabie “Stringing’’ Catalogues, Directories, 
to £7 - Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 
aninch, 7) Look Better and Won't Break or Wear Out! 





Al 
”% 


Let us send sample and quote you 
prices. 


WIRE LOOP MFG. CO. 


(Successors to Universal Wire Loop Co.) 
75 Shelby Street 


PATENTED 


This cut illustrates one 
of the various sizes of 
hangers for books % to 








Charles F. S.: Your wife confidently, anxiously waiting 
for you; business prosperous, every interest intact; please 
write me. D. H. DRYBURGH, 551 W. 69th St., Chicago. 





CLEVERLY ILLUSTRATED 
desieneD BLOT TERS ws cours 
YOU PRINT THEM — SHOW WHAT YOU CAN DO IN YOUR OWN SHOP 
QUR Color Designs for printers’ blotters furnish the up-to-date 
} printer with a splendid means of advertising his business in- 

expensively, effectively and productively. They are a credit to 
the printer and never fail to bring in business. Particulars free. 
Write today, on your letterhead: CHAS. L. STILES, Columbus, Ohio 












The PAASCHE Air Brushes 


are absolutely the best for coloring post-cards, calendars, 
novelties, show-cards, price tickets, advertising posters, 
signs, etc. Write us for catalog now. 


PAASCHE AIR BRUSH COMPANY 
7-9 Blue Island Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


99 
“R hin for the Trade 
ou l We have A in a ROUGHING 
MACHINE, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 
character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All wor 


given prompt attention. Prices on application. ‘orrespondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


120-130 Sherman Street CHICAGO 











AULD’S Roller Powder 


It overcomes all of the sticky roller troubles of Summer, Winter 
and newly made rollers that take too long to season. A little 
Roller Powder rubbed on your rollers will make them catch the 
ink better and will enable you to run very stiff inks and will prevent 
rollers from melting on fast speed presses. Price, SOc. per lb. 


HAMPTON AULD unx'srectatties 


798 MT. PROSPECT AVENUE, NEWARK, N. J. 














A Modern Monthly — 
All About PAPER 











HE PAPER DEALER 


gives the wanted information 
on the general and technical sub- 


ject of Paper 


It will enable the printer to keep 
posted on paper, to buy advanta- 
geously, and tosave 
money on his paper 
purchases. No dollar could be fa 
spent more profitably for a year’s 
reading. Printed on enamel book 
paper. 

SPECIAL OFFER— Enclose a dollar bill, or stamps, 


or money-order, in your letter- 
head, and remit at our risk, and receive the paper for 
the year of 1909 and also a copy of our book, “Helps 
to Profitable Paper Selling.” 


Ghee PAPER DEALER 


155 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 


Serres Scere f 
GhePAPER 
DEALER 
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2 inches in 


DETROIT = = = = MICHIGAN 





















FOR PRINTERS 


SENS WANING) 





Best Detergent for cleaning and preserving rollers. 











SPECIAL FABRICS and VELLUMS 
For PRINTERS and LITHOGRAPHERS. 


For Labels, Maps, Tags, Blue-printing. 


Try our Dead Black Imperial Ink for Printing on Tracing Cloth 
In tubes: per quarter pound, $1.25; per pound, $3.00. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN é EARLE, Dept. 28, 916-918 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Send for Sample-book. 








LINOTYPE UTILITY TOOL KIT 





FOR LINOTYPE MACHINISTS 


AND MACHINIST-OPERATORS 


The only practical outfit on the market containing all the tools required for the proper care and ordinary 
repairs of the Linotype, also an assortment of screws, such as you need and are not usually kept in hard- 


ware stores. 


practicability and quality. Each article is held securely in 


These kits have been made up with the judgment of long experience, which insures their 


lace. Special pockets are made for screws, 


taps, drills, small parts, knickknacks, etc. This is a most desirable kit of tools for Linotype machinists. 


Every article is indispensable and of the very best make. - « « $18.0 
- 120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. . 


Price of Tool Kit. . . 











Quality Metals 


for printers are the kind 
BLATCHFORD makes — 
Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype, etc., etc. 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


EASTERN OFFICE—5 Beekman St., New York 











We acknowledge it the best at every test —the 
leading printers of the United States. 


Acme Ink Reducer 


A Reducer and Dryer Combined. 
Acme Ink Reducer will readily mix with any kind 
of ink, becoming a part of it, without injuring the 
ve | or affecting the most delicate color. 


n_ all jobs of colorwork — posters, lithos, tablets 
and showcards (all kinds), etc., requiring heavy, 
solid cuts, or large type, Acme Ink Reducer is un- 
excelled, because it prevents pulling or peeling of 
paper and distributes the ink freely and uniform, 
producing the required amount of color at every 
impression. 

Nothing does the business like Acme Ink Reducer 
—The World’s Best. Used and endorsed by all 
leading printers everywhere. , 

Send us a description of your requirements for a 
sample, sufficient for a trial, free postpaid. 


ACME COMPOUND CO.. Elkhart, Ind., U.S.A. 








We cater to the Printing Trade 
in making the most up-to-date 
line of 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 
Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters. 
MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


The B. & A. 


Machine Works 


Successors to L. MARTENSON 





Repairing of Printers’ 
& Binders’ Machinery 
a specialty 





200 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO 








Good Envelopes 


and 


Where they are made 





MANUFACTURERS axe PRINTERS 
ENVELOPES a: PAPER GOODS 
42 W. JACKSON BOUL. 


CHICAGO FA 
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CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 
940-941 OLD SOUTH BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE. DIAMOND. 
LF. 8.8.8. ACME. 











Vest-Pocket <:-"esimnion 
Manual of 


Printing 


printing _ trade, 
‘or the use of 
the printer and 
his patrons £24 





TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Punctuation: _ The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, 
Period, Note of Interrogation, Exclamation Mark, 
Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apostrophe, 
—Capitalization—Style: The Use and Non-use of 
Figures, Abbreviations, Italicizing, Soetions—- 
arked Proof—Corrected Proof— Proofreaders’ 
Marks—Make-up of a Book—Imposition and Sizes 
of Books—Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf—Type 
Standard — Number of Words ina Square Inch— 
Relative Sizes of Type — Explanation of the Point 
System Ra gt of Leads Required for any Work 
— Number of Leads to the Pound —To Print Con- 
secutive Numbers—To Prevent Coated Paper from 
Peeling— Engraving and I lustrating — Definitions 
of the Principal Technical Terms Used in Fine 
Bookbinding—Relative Values of Bindings—Direc- 
tions for Securing Copyright —Correct Sizes of 
Flat Writing Papers—Sizes of Ruled Paper— 
Regular Envelope Sizes— Standard Sizes of News- 
papers—Leads for Newspapers—Newspaper Meas- 
urements — Imposition of Forms. 





Convenient vest-pocket size. Neatly bound 
in leather, round corners; 86 pages; 50 cts. 





THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 


120-130 Sherman St. 
CHICAGO 


1729 Tribune Bldg. 
NEW YORK 

















WHITMORE MF6. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Surface Coated 
PAPERS AND 
CARD BOARD 


Especially adapted for Lithographing 
and Three-color Work. 

















OUR NEW IMPROVED 


Hhading Films 


Are Guaranteed to Remain Transparent, 
are Deep and Do Not Smudge. 


Write for Catalogue 


The American Shading Machine Co. 
164-168 RaNo St., BurFraLo, N.Y., U.S.A. 








METAL 
CHEMICALS 
SU a4 LIES 


ENGRAVERS ELECTROTYPERS 
PRINTERS 


PRICES 


NATIONAL STEEL & 
COPPER PLATE CO 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS METALS 
CHEMICAGS AND®SUPPLIES FOR 
ENGRAVERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AND 
ELECTROTYPERS 
102-110 WEST JACKSON &LV0. CH/GAGO 


220-22¢ TAAFFE 21. BROOKLYN NX 























HEN you have a num- 
bering job to turn out, 
you can’t afford to take 

any chances on machines. If the 

numbering is not absolutely accu- 

THE SIZE—114x 154g INCHES rate the whole job is spoiled and 

your profits gone. One single 


slip of the machine and the damage is done. It’s poor economy, 
indeed, to save a dollar or so by purchasing a cheap machine, then 
lose the money many times over by the mistakes the machine 
makes. The only safe way to avoid taking any risks at all is to 
get the machine recognized as the 


“Standard Numbering Machine of the World” 


The Bates Model 27 is type-high and designed to be locked in the 
chase with the form, or used separately to print number only. It is 
simply constructed, yet built to stand the hardest use you can put it 
to. The housing is made of ‘‘ nickel-bronze,” a metal giving strength 
and durability that steel can’t. The plunger and all other —s 
parts are made ofa highly tempered carbon steel. The figures,engrav 
on the best quality steel wheels, are practically indestructible. All 
parts are interchangeable. ‘The entire machine can be quickly taken 
apart for cleaning and as quickly assembled. The machine is auto- 
matic and numbers from 1 to 99,999. Price $8.00. Every machine 
is tested in our factory up to 15,000 impressions per hour and is 
guaranteed to be mechanically perfect. We will immediately refund 
money should any machine prove the least bit unsatisfactory. é 

We have just published a large, complete catalog of Typographic 
Numbering, Perforating and Scoring Machines and are anxious to 

ut a copy in the hands of every Printer interested in increasing 
his profits. Send for it now—a postal will do. 


BATES NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
696-710 JAMAICA AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


N? 12345 


FAC SIMILE IMPRESSION 





A Peerless Trade-Builder 


When card is 
detached from tab 
all edges are 
smooth. 










OTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH.P~A. 


FISHER BUILOING 
CHICAGO 








APPEARANCE OF CARDS IN CASE 


{ = 








Asa trade-builder, a printer can get nothing that will approach 


Peerless Patent Book-form Cards 


because when you once get a customer for these cards you get 
him as long as he buyscards. Any printer who has developed 
a trade for these cards will testify to this fact. 

Customers who remember you for cards will remember you, 
because of that fact, for other kinds of printing. Don’t you 
want to be remembered? 


You Do the Printing in Your Own Plant 
We supply these Peerless Cards to you in Blanks, already Scored. 


WITH USE OF OUR LEVER BINDER CASE, TABBING OF 
CARDS IS NOT REQUIRED. 


Send for CARD SAMPLES and see the perfectly smooth edge when 
the cards are detached. Write for it to-day — now. 
THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Engravers Die Embossers Plate Printers 
7 and 9 E. Adams Street, Chicago 













Patented in 
United States 
Great Britain 

France 

Belgium 


The Best of 
Its Kind 


THE ACME 
Wire Staple 


Binder 


Has served its 
purpose in promi- 
nent printing es- 
tablishments for 
many years. 









Uses Fine and Coarse 
Staples. 

Binds to %-inch. 

Has Automatic 
Clinching and 
Anti-clogging De- 
vices. 

Equipped with both 
Flat and Saddle- 
back Tables. 

Holds 250 Staples at 
a charge. 


Acme Staple Co. 


112 North Ninth Street 
CAMDEN, N. J. 











Peerless 
Friction 


Drive 
Motors 



















For job press- 
es Peerless 
Friction drive 
is particularly adapted and is unequaled for service. 
As can be seen in illustration, the motor takes up 
very little room and requires no belts. The sprin 

base prevents injuring the shaft if the fly-wheel 
does not run true, and in case of sudden shock. 
It also allows the drive to be operated with min- 
imum pressure between fly and friction wheels. 


The PEERLESS ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Factory and General Offices : : : : : WARREN, OHIO 



































Warnock Sectional Blocks and Register Hooks 


Quickest and most flexible hooks on the market 


Key has access through the jaw to working & No pieces to fall out 
parts and travels with it. of form or work up. 
Dirt can not get at working parts or gather on Interlocked, when as- 

wer iii — cae f shell sembled taking a solid 
Steel Racks inverted and cast in LUG shell, bed—made of Alumie 
Swiveled Jaws and beveled on both sides. num with steel racks , 
Longest travel and quickest movement. : a riveted in the bottom 
Handiest for speedy make-up of forms. ave ttie e- 2 of each slot —assuring 
—_ : Kmaidere x egister Hoo! wear and rigidity. 

Cheapest Hook — all things considered. A GIANT tnceaain—o eilaaie sie gidity 


IF YOU WANT HOOKS OR BLOCKS FOR ANY PURPOSE, WRITE US 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


THE WARNOCK-TOWNER CO., 334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


“net FA SELS || PRINTERS USING 
Thyentwmicimiccrsetis, | | 1 AE: ADAMS PRESS 


We manufacture Easels in many styles : 
and sizes to suit any make or shape and who require replacement of parts—in fact, any character 
of card. of repairs—should indicate their wants at once to us. 
Write for Samples and Prices. ’ We have the entire and complete line of patterns and can 
Consult us about that difficult Die- ship on quick notice any part at reasonable prices. We are 
cutting job you have trouble with. j é : ins i 
: also equipped to repair any kind of Printing Machinery, 

We are experts in Paper and sending to your plant only expert printing machinists. 

Card Die-Cutting. 
Standard Die Cutting Co. CO-OPERATIVE MACHINE MANUFACTURING 


| 73.75 Larned St. W., Detroit, Mich. COMPANY, 52 Purchase St., BOSTON, MASS. 







































Reducol Compound ° P 
Enables you to make ink work under different climatic 1 | i S C, d o é 
conditions and temperatures; prevents picking and 


assists in rendering slip-sheeting practically unnecessary. 


Transparent Paste Body Dryer 


Enables you to back up printed sheets immediately. 











Electrical Destroyer 


Doclilinen: Dating ta: Pages. Electrotypes 
Magic Type and Roller Wash N 1 Cc k e ] C y p es 


Will remove any dried-up ink from rollers and forms 
Stereotypes 














when no benzine or turpentine will touch it. 








Richter’s Superior Metal Cleaner 


Will clean and flux Linotype, Monotype, Stereotype 
and Electrotype Metals. 

















429-437 LA SALLE ST. 


INDIANA CHEMICAL Company | | CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. TELEPHONE, HARRISON 7185 
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Electrotypes 
Nickeltypes 





represent but a small fraction of 
the sum involved in any job of which 
they are a part, yet a great deal depends upon 
their quality. You want plates that print as well 
as the patterns, made by a process that will not 
injure the originals, delivered to you ready for 
the press without “‘tinkering.”’ 


Our plates are the results of 
good material, made bymen who know 
how, under the supervision of a member of our 
firm anxious to preserve our reputation for quality. 


Acme Electrotype Co. 
341-351 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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A Composing-Stick 


without a fault 





We make this statement not from our own point 
of view, but based upon the actual experience 
of thousands of compositors all over the country. 





The Star Composing-Stick 
has made friends —lasting admirers— 
wherever introduced and tried. 


The New Wedge-lock Attachment 


added to the already perfectly constructed stick affords 
the compositor a full realization of his dreams. It is truly 
‘“a tool of quality for particular printers,’’ and to the 
compositor hesitating—suppose you ask us to send you our 
pamphlet containing strong endorsements from the many 
users throughout the country. If you have not investigated 
or had occasion to examine our composing-stick you are 
missing an opportunity of vital importance. 


FOR SALE BY ALL SUPPLY HOUSES GENERALLY 


The Star Tool Manufacturing Company 
17 West Washington St., Springfield, Ohio 

















The Noblest “Roman’’ of Them All! 


PERFECTION No. 12 





Manufactured by 
THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 
( Incorporated ) 
143 WORTH STREET - - - NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
Chicago Toronto London, Eng. Leipzig, Ger. 

The most Size of Pulley, 
werful 5 inches. 
ire Stitching 

Machine 

in the World. Weight, Net, 

480 pounds. 

Capacity, 

% fo 1k Weight,Crated, 

inches in 730 pounds. 

thickness. 

Flat work only. Siew af Table, 

26 by 1234 

Takes Wire inches. 

18 to 24 

Gauge. Floor Space, 

3 by 3 feet. 

Speed, 

80 Revolutions Steam Power 

per Minute. only. 


cone nea ne ah yo ec! 
“ Perfection ” No. 12 

Designed and built on the same principles as our well-known No. 6 machine, but for 
Flat Work only. It will form and drive a Wire Staple through a solid block of paper 
144 inches thick perfectly, and can be instantly adjusted to stitch any thickness down to 
-in. without any change of parts whatever. Especially adapted for heavy Catalogues, 
all Paper Sample Books, and all classes of work beyond the range of our general 

e market. Send 





a machines. We sell the finest quality of Stitching Wireon 
lor samples and prices. 











NEW STYLE EMBOSSING 


PRESSES 


Revolving table; safe for operator; four different sizes 


419 


SHOP VPRO WOrer 


H. HINZE stung New York 
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THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING PRESS 








PRINT-SIDE-UP DELIVERY IN OPERATION 


is built for the first-class trade. With our splendid equipment 

we are prepared to furnish you a high-grade machine at a cost 
not to exceed the cheaper build. Won’t you give us an opportunity to 
show you the fine features in this press? The press will deliver the goods. 
It is the most rigid, lightest running, most durable and all-round satis- 
factory press built. Our new Pony is truly the press de /uxe. No shoes 
or rack hangers; noiseless, four rollers, four tracks. The movement 
is unique. Powerful, durable and rigid, and with all the speed that can 
be used. Suitable for any class of work that can be done on any size 
press. If you will examine it you will be compelled to admit it is the 
best built. Let us have an interview. All we ask is a chance to show it. 


€ you going to buy a new press soon? The Huber-Hodgman 














VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


17 to 23 Rose St. and 135 William St., New York 


FacTory —TAUNTON, Mass. 


Acents, Paciric Coast, PACIFIC STATES TYPE FOUNDRY, WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 


645 Battery Street, San Francisco, Cal. H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 


A ,E » P. LAWRENCE PTG. MACHINERY CO., Ltd. F 
ssc eaeniaid Telephone, Harrison 801. © CHICAGO 


57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. 
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THE BEUSTER 
ELECTROTYPES 


Bear the ear-mark of 


‘A Little Better than Expected 
—In Unexcelled Service.’’ 





If you require high-grade reproductions, for high- 
grade printing, and are one of those “‘hard-to-suit”’ 
buyers of Electrotypes, we can satisfy the most 
exacting requirement. 


GOOD ELECTROTYPES 
AND QUICK SERVICE 
COST you NO MORE than the ordinary kind. 


It’s worth your while to investigate our facilities, and a 
visit by YOU to our plant will set aside any question. 





Special Automobile Service at your command. 
THE BEUSTER conesw™® 


371-375 Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 


Phone, Harrison 2657. 


James White Paper Co, 





TRADE-MARK 


COVER AND BOOK 
PAPERS 


210 MONROE STREET - - - CHICAGO 








The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


Beutscher Buch- amd 
Strindrurker MONTHLY 


PUBLICATION 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, ae and kindred trades, 
with many artistic supplements. @ Yearly Subscription for Foreign 
Countries, 14s.‘9d.— post free. Sample Copy, Is. 


Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 


ERNST MORGENSTERN 


19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE - - - BERLIN, W.57,GERMANY 











The“Green” Devil 


Who “Monkeys” with this Motor 
Can’t Make it “Burn Out” 


@ With this Motor ‘‘ Burn Outs’’ are impossible. It is 
Simple, Safe and ‘‘ Fool Proof.’’ 
Q This is one of the Jeast of the good things about 


KIMBLE MOTORS 


@ These motors offer to users of alternating current every advan- 
tage heretofore enjoyed exclusively by users of direct current. 
@ These are the only motors that successfully give VARI- 
ABLE SPEED on SINGLE PHASE ALTERNATING CURRENT. 
The variable speed saves current. 

@ They are the only A. C. motors that start with full load 
and without extra current. This saves current too. 

@ They are the ov/ly A. C. motors that increase or decrease 
current in exact proportion to increase or decrease of load. 
gg This also saves current. 

“4 9 All of these things mean 
economy. They mean /ess power 
cost and more output. 

@ Let us tell you all about this 
wonderful, so-different motor. 
@ Send to-day—now—for cata- 
logue P and details. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1121-1123 Washington Boulevard - Chicago, Illinois 























Dental Lavatories 


a «tpg ee 





Does away with the ugly habit in sleeping 
cars of people cleaning their teeth in the 
regular lavatories. The new Pullman equip- 
ment of the Chicago & Alton Railroad hasa 
neat little dental lavatory. The water has 
the chill removed. A rinsing apparatus for 
automatically cleansing the bowl is also 
@ feature. Separate water glasses are 
ee 
W.L. RO GEO. J. CHARLTON 

Vice-President Chicago . Gen. Passenger Agt. 


‘THE ONLY WAY” 


BETWEEN 











Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City 
Peoria, Springfield 
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Will You Accept This 
Business Book if We 
Send it Free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below.. Send no 
money! Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s master 
business men have written ten books—2,079 pages 
—1I,497 vital business secrets, ideas, methods. In 
them is the best of all that they know about 














—Purchasing —Salesmanship —Position-Getting 
—Credits —Advertising —Position-Holding 
—Collections —Correspondence —Man-Handling 
—Accounting —Selling Plans —Man-Training 
—Cost-keeping . —Handling Customers —Rpusiness Generalship 
— Organization —Office Systems —Competition Fighting 
—Retailing —Short-cuts and Meth- and hundreds and hun- 
—Wholesaling ods for every line and dreds of other vital busi- 
—Manufacturing department of business. ness subjects. 


A9,059-word booklet has been published d ibi laini i ii 
the work. Pages 2 and 3tell about managing businesses great and small; pages 
4and 5 deal with credits, collections and with rock-bottom purchasing; pages 
6and7 with handling and training men ; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with 

d ising, with the keting of goods through salesmen, dealers and by 
mail ; pages 12 to 15 withthe great problem of securing the highest market 
price for your services—no matter what your line; and the last page tells how 
you may get a complete set—bound in handsome half morocco, contents incol- 
ors—for less than your daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily 
REwSPapere Will you read the book if we send it free? 

Send no money. Simply sign the coupon. 


-—=-The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago—— 


If there are, in your books, any new ways to increase my business or 
my salary, I should like to know them. So send on your 16-page free 
descriptive booklet. I'll read it. agua 








Name 
Address 
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Position 
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uergens Bros Co 


Designers and 
Engravers? 


Electro Steroans 
Nickle -Eppers- 
167 A®tams Ste 
Chica 9,0. 
Private erchange All Tepe. 
The only Engravers ano Electrotypers within the loop. 
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Business Men To-day 


demand individuality —something 
that is different from the ordinary— 
in business stationery. 


You can capture, ‘‘hold and 
control’’ this business by suggest- 
ing to your clients the use of 


Steel-Die Embossed 
Commercial Stationery 


In point of excellence and satisfaction, 
embossed work costs but little more 
than the ordinary printed stationery. 


OF xin will have inquiries for Wedding Invitations, 
i 





Announcements, etc. Show your customers our 
ne of samples; thoroughly in keeping with the latest. 





WE WILL MAKE YOU THIS OFFER 


YOU BE OUR LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE; we supply you with full 
line of samples, how to take orders, etc.; send us war. which will be 
quickly executed and forwarded to you direct for delivery. There is 
an interesting margin of profit for you without investment. Write 
to-day for plans. 







BR VER 40 YEARS ON STATE ST 
DWo-FReuND & SONS 


PRINTER, 





Exopavl? 


STEEL DIE EMBOSSING 





CHICAGO 











6s You are a 
‘A KalamaZ0o ae 
: 99 goods of vari- 
a Direct to You ous kinds. 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
Your judg- 
ment always dictates buying where you get the best value for 
the least money. 
Why not apply that principle to the selection of a stove ? 
You may have a large —or small room, 











store or warehouse which you want to 
heat at the least possible expense — 

Write for our Catalog No. 449. It will 
show you just the stove you want at the 
lowest factory price. ‘Terms either 


Cash or Credit 


Our business is the manufacture of all kinds of 
heating and cooking stoves, for all purposes. 

Hundreds of thousands of Kalamazoo stove 
and range users write us of their entire satisfac- 
tion. There may be many in your own town—ask 
them. 

Compare prices in the Kalamazoo Catalog with 








other prices on high-grade lines of stoves. That 
tells the story. $5.00 to $40.00 lower in each case. 
Saves you a tidy little bunch of money, both on 
first cost and on fuel. 

The Kalamazoo burns any kind of fuel—you 
get your stove for cash or credit—on three hun- 
dred and sixty days’ approval test—/reight pre- 
paid—safe delivery guaranteed. Can you beat 
it?) Any reliable commercial agency will give 
you our rating and standing. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


KALAMAZOO - - - MICHIGAN 
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ft || Ge LTU_ COURSE IN PRINTING 








Con fucted by the Infome, Pripte, Technical School 
the gir i ai IT @ Commission on 
emental at Education 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET : =: = = = «= CHICAGO 
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“Its Work ls Marvelous” 





|x mm am mmm] 


So said H. N. Kellogg, representative of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, on viewing the exhibit of 
students’ work shown at the convention of 
the International Typographical Union. 
Though an outspoken friend of the Course 
from the beginning, Mr. Kellogg admitted 
he would not believe it possible to attain 
such success if he had not seen the proof. 


T.W. McCullough, managing editor of 
the Omaha Bee, said that the progress 
made by students was astounding. 


Lawrence Smith of Smith & Grieves, 
Kansas City, Mo., declared that the 
Course was the most important element 
to enter composing- rooms since the in- 
troduction of machines. “It is so great 
that one can not immediately grasp its 
possibilities.” 





For full information about this ‘‘revelation that 
will work a revolution,’’ address 


THE I. T. U. COMMISSION 


120 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sold for less than actual cost—$23 for spot cash, or $25 in instalments of $2 down and $1 a week till paid. 
Students who finish the Course receive a rebate or prize of $5 from the International Typographical Union. 
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THE CHAMBERS 


Paper Folding Machines 











Double-Sixteen Folder with Automatic Feeder 








An accurate machine of especial value on long edition work. 
Among several sizes our customers find No. 528 is adjustable for 90 per cent 
of all such work in ordinary binderies. 


The machine folds sheets from 40 x 54 to 19 x 26 inches, giving a folded page | 


ranging from 10 x 13¥%2 to 434 x 6¥2 inches. 
All desirable modern appliances. Accurate, reliable work guaranteed. 











Chambers Brothers Co. 


Fifty-second and Media Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office : : : 59 West Jackson Boulevard 
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Less Than Five Cents a Day 








Printers who stop to figure the investment cost of a 
Chandler & Price Press would be surprised to find that 
a medium-sized Chandler & Price Press has to earn less 
than five cents a day to pay back in ten years the cost of 
the investment. Figure the original cost of your machine, 
less the price a secondhand dealer will pay for a Chandler 
& Price Press after ten years’ use, provided it has been 
carefully oiled and kept clean, then divide the net invest- 
ment by the number of working days in ten years, and you 
will find your cost to be less than five cents a day. You 
can afford to have extra Chandler & Price Machines in the 
office idle a number of months in the year, and yet if busy 
a part of the time they will earn more on the investment 
than any other machine in the printing-plant. The state- 
ment is made, however, without fear of contradiction, 
that the Chandler & Price Press is busy more hours in 
the day in the average printing-office than any other 
machine. It is in the make. 


The Chandler & Price Co. 


Makers Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 











Every Good Quality you seek in Printing Inks 


is found in | 





1 








Jaenecke's 
Incomparable 
Printing Inks 











| 
The quality ts always right. 


The price ts right. 


THE JAENECKE PRINTING INK CO. 


Main Office and Works, NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGO OFFICE, 351 Dearborn Street 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


ST. LOUIS 
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Router and 
Jig Saw 
Attachment 
for the Miller Universal Saw-Trimmer 
Increased output and perfection of tools and facilities pemit Now $200 


us to make this hundred dollar reduction on the router and Jig 
Saw Attachment. The price is now. $200, complete, ready Instead of $300 
to attach instantly to any universal type of the Miller Saw- 
Trimmer—but not to the new "Special Purpose" type which is not fitted to receive this attachment. 


THE MILLER UNIVERSAL SAW-TRIMMER (**Kots ooCousterckett 


For use with Linotype Slugs, Electrotypes, Stereotypes and Wood —Sawing —Trimming —Mitering — Outside co 
Mortising— Under Cutting —Squaring Cuts—Cutting Large Inside Mortises Price, $300 


ROUTER AND JIG SAW 
ATTACHMENT Price, $200 


Increasing Scope to Following: —Planing Type High— 

Straight Line Routing —Free Hand Routing — Inside $500 
Mortising —Key Mortising — Drilling — Jig-Sawing — 

Routing or Cutting Perfect Circles. 


Understand that this attachment, working absolutely to exact point 
measure, with all its settings and adjustments made by hand with- 
out wrench or tools is constructed with the same standards of 
accuracy as the parent machine—becomes in operation part and parcel 
of it—but instantly swings clear without removal (see dotted lines) 
for resumption of regular sawing-and-trimming work. 


Note what it accomplishes—wnite us or our customers for 
confirmation and proof—and accept at once our riskless, 
free trial offer of thirty days’ use of the ma- 
chine under your own shop conditions, 
this offer covering the complete machine or the attachment 
alone if you already own a Miller Universal Saw-Trimmer. 


- Miller Saw-Trimmer 
Co., Milwaukee 























GATHERER - COLLATOR - JOGGER - STITCHER 











Four operations at one and the same time, 
consequently great saving of time and labor 








These machines are covered by U.S. Patents Nos. 761,496, 
763,673, 768,461, 768,462, 768,463, 779,784, 783,206, 789,095, 
828,665, 813,215, 846,923. Action has been commenced 
against Gullberg & Smith for making machines in infringe- 
ment of patent No. 761,496, covering the Detector or Caliper. 


Sellers and users of the infringing machines are. also liable. 
: 


WATCH THIS SPACE 
FOR A LABOR-SAVER TO BE 
PLACED ON MARKET BY US 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS 


CROTON FALLS, N.Y. 
































COLOR PLATES 
COLOR PRINTING 
aNd 
AD NOVELTIES 

POST CARDS 


Vik) 


\ 


DESIGNERS 
ARTISTS 
ENGRAVERS 
PRINTERS 
BINDERS 






































WARNING 


TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


We hereby give notice that we shall instantly begin 
action for infringement of the Autoplate patents 
against any person or corporation who makes or uses 
the so-called ‘*Hopkins’ One-Man Semi-Automatic 
Stereotyping Machine”’ described in a circular of the — 
“Hopkins Machine Company” of Philadelphia, which 
has recently been distributed, and which was referred 
to and illustrated upon pages 683-4 of “The Inland 
Printer” for last month (August). 








Charles E. Hopkins, said to be the inventor of 
this device, is already under a restraining order of the 
Circuit Court of the United States, Eastern District 
of New York, because of his earlier attempts upon the 
Autoplate patents. 

Having spent large sums to make possible plate- 
making by mechanical means, we shall hold strictly to 
account the user, as well as the maker and seller, of 
every device which infringes our patents. 

This notice is given for the benefit of those who 
otherwise might innocently become contributory 


infringers. 


THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 
HENRY A. WISE WOOD, President. 





























THERE'S EFFICIENCY AND SATISFACTION 





IN THE USE OF THE 





WHITLOCK 


—it has practical advantages not found in other presses of its kind 








The appreciative pressman can not help noticing the smoothness 
with which the WHITLOCK press runs. The owner will find his cost 
of production greatly reduced, output wonderfully increased, the 
character of work notable for its superb quality. 

Our army of satisfied pressmen and owners is our best advertiser. 
They know the many superior features of the WHITLOCK press 
because they have used others. 

The printer who is in the market for reliable equipment should 
investigate our proposition before buying elsewhere. Let us confer 


with you. 














AGENCIES COVERING 
AMERICA AND EUROPE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Dallas. 


Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., 
133 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 











Messrs. T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 
65-9 Mt. Pleasant, London, W. C. 


AUSTRALASIAN AGENTS 
MEssrs. Parsons & WHITTEMORE, 
174 Fulton St., New York. 

CHALLIS HousE, Martin Place, Sydney. 








The WHITLOCK PRINTING-PRESS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DERBY, CONN. 


NEW YORK, 23d Street and Broadway 
Fuller (Flatiron) Building 


BOSTON, 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal Street 
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“What Did the Job Cost 


? 


@, Unless you can answer this question on every 
piece of work you turn out, you will never know 
whether you are doing business at a profit or at 
a loss. 


The Inland Printer Technical School 


Course in Cost Accounting 


will put you on the right track, and keep you 
there. 


@, The lessons are prepared by expert printer- 
accountants, are written in simple language, and 
can be easily mastered. No extensive knowledge 
of bookkeeping is required. The Course is suited 
to the smallest or the largest shop. 


@, The Course collects all the data of costs so 
directly that every item of cost going into a job 
can be quickly totaled by ordinary office help. 
And the result will be EXACT. 


@,, Instruction given either by correspondence or 
in person. No printer can make a more profit- 
able investment. 











Write for booklet, “What Your Customer Should Pay You.” 








Inland Printer Technical School 


120-130 Sherman Street 





Chicago, Illinois 
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If Its a POTTER 
Its The Best 





The name POTTER on Printing 
Machinery is a guarantee of 
highest excellence. 



















Three Sizes 


28 x 34 
30 x 42 
Re 














POTTER ROTARY OFFSET PRESS. 


Simplest, Strongest, Surest, 
Greatest Efficiency, Least Trouble, 
Either Hand or Automatic Feed. 


POTTER PRINTING PRESS Co. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


D. H: CHAMPLIN, 342 Ranp-McNALLY BUILDING - - - - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales Agee { H. W. BRINTNALL, 645 Batrery STREET - - - - SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Megill’s 
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ments necessary when making ready. 


are specially treated for wear. 


Automatic 
a MM —— 


HE only Automatic 

GaucE in‘ the world 
that you can order and know 
it will go on your press; it 
does not matter what make 
or size of jobber you have. 
You do not have to remove 
it to raise the tympan. You 
can get all those fine adjust- 
It is light and yet long lived. All the wearing parts 
It registers absolutely ; does not kick the sheet out, and the 
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feeding is free and unrestricted. Should the sheet be fed short or spring away one-quarter of 


an inch it will register accurately. 


It is a boon to colorwork. Send for booklet. Use 


steel gauges with tongues for bottom. 


E. L. MEGILL, Patentee and Manufacturer, 60 Duane Street, NEW YORK 





per doz., 









Medgill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGE. 


Strongest gauge in the world. No pin-points, no glu- 
ing, no patching. Holds for any weight stock and 
adjustable any time, any degree, by easing nuts. 
Fastens through a vertical slit quickly cut in toj 
sheet. Saves tympan. #1.25 set of three, includ- 
ing key and extra tongues. 





Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PIN. 
Real thing ina GAUGE PIN. Veryhandy. $1.20 


40c. set of three, including extra 














The American Pressnrtan 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials. 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


802-805 Lyric Theater Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHiv 











sf VARIAB 


ALTERNATING 
LE SPEED 
MOTORS 


FOR SMALL 
JOB PRESSES 
—> 


A NEW INVENTION 
Write for particulars 
> 
Direct-Current Motors 
1-12 to 20 H.P. 
Quality Guaranteed 
Immediate Delivery 


FIDELITY ELECTRIC CO., Lancaster, Pa. 














Catalog DeLuxe 








not be distributed free. 


point in the United States or Canada. 


Without question the most Beautiful Catalog ever 
issued. A veritable Work of Art from cover to cover. 


36 Full Pages (1114 x 14!4) of Illustrations showing 


CRESCENT FOLDERS 


AS CARRIED IN STOCK 


in full size and exact colorings, with magnificent bronze effects, all printed and 
embossed in the well-known CRESCENT style, with elegant embossed cover. 


160 Designs Suitable for Programs, Lodges, Menus, 
Announcements, Holidays and all Special Occasions. 


AS A SPECIMEN OF WHAT CAN BE DONE IN PRINTING AND 
EMBOSSING, THE BOOK IS WORTH MANY TIMES ITS 
COST TO ANY PROGRESSIVE PRINTER. 

This is a Trade Catalog, but on account of enormous cost of production can 
We make, however, only a nominal charge, and 


will forward this beautiful book to any Printer or Stationer for only ONE 
DOLLAR, express charges collect, or for $1.25 we will prepay charges to any 


Order on your printed letter-head; do not ask us to send C. O. D. or charge to your account; the amount is too small; send 
remittance with order, and if not satisfactory return and we will refund amount paid. 





Ready for distribution about September First. 


Order now and avoid disappointment; 


they will go quickly. 





CRESCENT EMBOSSING COMPANY 


Main Office and Works = = = = 


NEW YORK~—2z2 Beekman Street 


PHILADELPHIA—36 South Sixth Street 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


BOSTON—LESTER P. WINCHENBAUGH, 88 Broad Street 
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Quickest action Quoin ever made. A most Powerful, STEADY and FIRM 
Lock-up Device. A Quoin and Foot-slug combined. 


Indestructible. 


















ager. 5 4 

i : are made to answer the demands for a thoroughly ‘‘wont-slip” 
Fn ee ee THE TALBOT QUOINS lock-up equipment. Its action is a straight-away spread. One 
stroke of the wrench takes up all slack, then a quarter turn with the hook is sufficient for strongest lock-up; a jack-screw principle, eyaner i J aa speed, 
positive and powerful, steadily applied force. THE TALBOT QUIONS can not slip no matter how long the run, hard jar or springy form. 


EVERY PART MACHINE STEEL PRINTERS will appreciate the TALBOT QUOIN for the reason that its use 
, _ does away with profanity, sledge hammers and damaged make-up 

Ratchet Wheel Milled. furniture. They are time-savers; will outwear any quoin now 

Ratchet Lever Milled and Hardened. on market; (Simple, quickly applied with slight exertion. Get 

Ask for illustrated folder. The prices are right. the newest, “THE TALBOT.” Made in two sizes. 


Patented and Manufactured Exclusively by 
THE DRAPER & HALL COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Furnished to the Trade by Supply Houses throughout the United States. 


Yea MAKERS, THE “‘D. & H.” RUST-PROOF STANDARD COMPOSING-STICK. “@@EZ 











Leverand Wrench. 











| THE ROBERT DICkK| | Send 
MAILER Me 


Combines the es great One 
essentials to the publisher: 

SPEED — SIMPLICITY — Dollar 
DURABILITY. 4 Experts 


address with our machines and I will send, post- 
8,556 papers in one hour. paid, an Automatic 


















@ SO SIMPLE a month’s Registering Gauge that will do just as accurate work as any $4 
practice will enable ANY or $5 gauge on the market; attached in one second; feeds to 
operator to address 3,000 nonpareil margin; will never slip; no sliding parts to cause 
an hour. @ Manufactured friction or require oiling; handles any grade of stock; registers 
in inch and half inch sizes sheets fed one pica from feed guide E. No middleman’s 
: == from two to five inches. profits; money back if not satisfied. 
= For further information, address ————— 
Rev. ROBERT DICK ESTATE - 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. L. E. TAIT, Patentee, Red Cloud, Neb. 

















Method 
Simplitiers 






Expense 
Reducers 









Western Eheciric 


Intercommunicating Telephones 


increase the general efficiency of every plant or store in which they are installed by affording 
a reliable and economical means of instant communication between departments. 


Leading architects specify them because of their unfailing reliability, which is accounted 
for by their simple yet efficient design. They were developed by the same engineers and 
built by the same manufacturers as the celebrated “Bell” telephones. 


The annual carrying charges for an average system—including interest and depreciation— 
is scarcely more than your office boy’s salary for one month. 


Send for Bulletins Nos. 2244-2245-2266 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Write Our St. Louis, Denver, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Indianapolis, Minneapolis. Kansas City, Dallas, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City. 
ta Nearest House Omaha. 


Atlan 
Northern Electric and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Montreal and Winnipeg. 



































THEY BELIEVE IN ADVERTISING 


The Wood & Nathan Company, New York city, have’ 
advertised in The Inland Printer for many years. They believe 
in advertising. They practice the theory that the true analysis 
of advertising is making things known—making things move— 
and in all their undertakings they have succeeded. Note the 
following letter from Mr. Paul Nathan,: general manager, 
dated August 12: 








“The Inland Printer Co., 
“Chicago, IIl. 


““Gentlemen, —We will be compelled to omit the UNITYPE 
advertisement this month. We have been so overwhelmed with 
inquiries that (with five stenographers in our office and the 
assistance of three outside) we are not able to catch up with 
the work. We have had to have postal cards printed and 
mailed so as to explain the delay. 

‘We hope you will find a place for this communication in 
your reading columns, so it will reach the eye of those of your 
readers who have written us, and it will also serve to indicate 
the merits of good advertising to the users of your space. 
Please reserve a place in your next number. 


“Cordially yours, 
“Wood & Nathan Company, 
‘Paul Nathan, Gen. Mgr.” 











The Inland Printer, with its national circulation, reaches 
the entire printing field; a medium that will stand the test. 
There should be no question in the mind of the prospective 
advertiser as to results in the face of the above evidence. 

The splendid commercial condition throughout the United 
States should appeal to the prospective advertiser, and now is 
the best opportunity to get before the buying printer. Let us 
assist you in the preparation of your advertisements, suggesting 
a plan of publicity—all free. Write for our rates and tell us 
the character of your proposition. 


The Inland Printer, 
Chicago, Ill. 





Advertising Manager. 













































is the Canadian printer’s 
local paper. It is the only 
printing journal in Canada 
and is the organ of the 
Canadian Press Association. 
You know the value of a 
local paper to the advertiser; 
you realize its direct benefits 
to the reader in keeping him 
fully informed on what is 
going on in his own locality. 

Every month 


goes to all parts of 
Canada from coast to 
coast, covering the en- 
tire field. With its 
news of the month in gos- 
sipy form and various useful 
features, which make it a 
practical aid to the printer, 
its advantages to the adver- 
tiser who wants to cover 
the Canadian field and do 
it thoroughly can not be 
questioned. 


Send for rate card and 
further information 


Published every month in 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 


Printer and Publisher 


























Ad Man 
Gets the 
Fat Pay Envelope 


Arthur Brisbane, reputed to receive the highest salary paid 
to any newspaper editor in the world, says: “If you ever suc- 
ceed, you will need to know about Advertising; if you do not know 
about Advertising, your success will never be more than a small 
fraction of what it might have been.” 


The ambitious printer should study Advertising, because 
(1) It will enable him to become an expert ad compositor. Such 
printers command exceptional positions, and are in demand. 
(2) It will enable him to earn money in spare hours, pre- 
paring plans and cash-bringing copy. (3) It will enable him 
to step out of the printing profession into the better-paying 
advertising profession. Competent advertising men receive $25 
to $100 per week. (4) If the printer is in business for himself, 
or expects to be some day, the knowledge of advertising will 
enable him to advertise his own business successfully and to 
command a larger patronage by using his knowledge of adver- 
tising for the benefit of his customers. 






















The new I. C. S. Advertising Course is a product of two years’ 
work by a staff of expert managers, writers, illustrators, designers, 
and printers. This is without exception the best and most com- 
plete Advertising Course ever published. If you wish to qualify 
for advancement and higher salary in the printing or adverti- 
sing profession, at least investigate this Course. It puts you 
under no obligation to do this, simply use the coupon below 
and use it NOW. 


SSSSSSHS SSS SSSSSSSsSsSsSsSsSssseseseseseseseseseeo ese ses oe 


: INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

° BOX 1207, SCRANTON, PA. 

yi Please send, with no obligation to me, a full description of 
é the new I.C.S. Advertising Course, together with proofs 

pe that you can enable printers to earn more money. 

e 

* Name oe Bx 
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Wetter Numbering Machines 


have been proven by long practice. We use the precaution to 


have every part made of the material best adapted for the j “wat 
construction. 


work it has to do. 
THE SIDE-PLATES are “roughed” or‘‘knurled” in place of 

A DISTINCT ADVANTAGE—Each machine is equipped with : ' oe Five-wheel Machine to automatically 
a‘*hold-down’’ screw for rigidly holding the lee er in- fies Y aes number tromnalto 199999: 








hard usage—the life of a machine depends on this detail of 





> | WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO 
$y NEW YORK. U.S.A 





being smooth, highly polished or ‘\damaskeened,” which 
preventsthe machines from ‘‘riding-up” or falling out of the 
operative, so that any number can be printe efinite 
number of times. 


form. Don't have to be “locked up” so tightly. 
THE PLUNGER — It is not necessary to remove the Plunger at anytime. Plunger is so arranged that the ‘‘ No.” N O 6 a 9 3 0 
i e 







THE DROP CIPHER is of new construction, and is the only 
one that can be guaranteed not to get low, even under very 
Slide can be removed without taking the machine from the form, and a letter or character of any kind 
inserted to precede the figures. 




















THE SHAFT can be easily removed when making changes from consecutive to skipping. REDUCED PRICE, $12 
ENGRAVING—The faces of all figures are perfectly az, and the figures are cut deep, ensuring a clear impression. 
Modern practice has demonstrated that the fibre of the paper must be crushed to produce a good impression, Size, x 1% inches. 
and we can positivelv guarantee better results, with less strain, from WETTER machines than can be produced 
from other makes. This resu!t can be accomplished only from flat-face figures. 











WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 
331 -341 CLasson AVENUE, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Are you about to HOTA RI [SHING 


start a newspaper 


or buy one already A NEWSPAPER 


started? If so, you 
BY ©) ©. BY Sees 


should have The best work on this subject published. It is a hand- 
book not only for the prospective publisher, but includes 
suggestions for the financial advancement of existing 


All Dealers Sell Them 
































The Inland Printer daily and weekly journals. It is 5% x8 inches in size, 
Company, Publishers contains 114 pages, is bound in cloth and neatly printed. 
120-130 Sherman St., Chicago Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price, 5o cts. 
1729 Tribune Bldg., New York Send at once before edition is exhausted. Circular telling all about it sent free. 











EIGHT HOURS OR NINE HOURS? 


If your plant is running fifty-four hours a week, or forty-eight hours a week, we 
can cut the time of figuring your pay-roll to the minimum, 
and greatly lessen the liability to error. 








Nine-hour-a-day Wage Calculator shows the amount for every quarter hour 

from one-quarter hour to a full week of fifty-four hours, calculated for each quarter 

dollar of wages from $1.00 to $25.00a week . . ... =. =. =. Price, $3.00 
Eight-hour-a-day Wage Calculator shows amount for every quarter hour 

from one-quarter hour to a full week of forty-eight hours, calculated for each half 


dollar of wages from $3.00 to $30.00 aweek . ..... . =. Price, $3.00 
Either book will save its cost in figuring one pay-roll. Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 





120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


The Inland Printer Company 1729 TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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The Reliance’ 
e Rel 

4V, 
Many printers try other Lever & 
Paper Cutters before putting in 
a “Reliance,” but never after- 
ward. We say the “Reliance” 
is the best Lever Paper Cutter, 
and the “Reliance” proves it 
where it is given a chance, be- 
cause it is made as good as ever. 
Made by 


Paul Shniedewend & Co., Chicago 








Lever Pape Cutter 
NI The Reliance Cutter not only 
produces first-class and accu- 
rate work, but is “Hardest to 
Break and Easiest to Repair” 
because it is nearest perfection 
on account of its interchange- 
ability of parts, which also 
insures a perfect fit when re- 
placing parts. 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
he i a 





Read by British and Colonial Printers the World over. 


Che British Printer 


Every issue contains information on trade matters by specialists. 
Reproductions in colors and monochrome showing modern 
methods of illustrating. All about New Machinery and Appli- 
ances. ‘Trade notes form reliable guides to printers and allied 
ae Specimens of jobwork form original designs for 
ifting.’ 
. PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 
$2 per Annum, post free. Specimen Copy sent on receipt of 35 Cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd. 
LEICESTER and LONDON 


American Representative, A.O’ DONOGHUE, 535 W. 125th St., NewYork 














Founded and Edited by Il. SNOWDEN Warp, F. R. P. S. 
Established January, 1894. 


IQR 


ENGRAVER'S 


7 MONTHLY - 
SAG 2 ~ A} 
RGA ee ieee Oe 
Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 


Dawsarn & Warp, Ltp., 6 Farringdon Ave., Lonpon, E. C. 
AMERICAN AGENTS: 
Messrs. Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 




















IT 1S BETTER TO SPEED UP THAN TO SLOW DOWN 


THE NORMAL SPEED OF OUR “BT” ADJUSTABLE SPEED MOTORS IS THE SLOW 
SPEED. THE CONTROLLER INCREASES THE MOTOR SPEED TO GIVE THE HIGH 
PRESS SPEEDS. THIS MEANS LESS BELT SLIPPAGE AND WEAR, BETTER EFFI- 
CIENCY, LESS STRAIN ON THE PRESS AND ABSOLUTE SPEED CONTROL. 


NO POWER WASTED IN CONTROLLER AT LOW RUNNING SPEEDS 








GIVE US THE SIZE, 


THIS CUTS DOWN THE EXPENSE FOR POWER 





MAKE AND SPEED OF 
YOUR PRESS AND 
WE WILL GIVE 
YOU AN ESTIMATE 
OF THE COST OF 
MOTOR EQUIPMENT 


THE MECHANICAL APPLIANCE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 












NEW 
Wing-Horton 
Mailer 


Some of the largest and 
F most progressive publishers 
*». in this and foreign countries 
=. are adopting the WING- 
HORTON MAILER. 


There is a Reason! 


Would it not pay you to investigate ? 
Full particulars supplied on request. 


CHAUNCEY WING, Manufacturer . . Greenfield, Mass. 





The Best Special Works for Lithographers, Etc. 


ARE THE 
ALBUM LITHO— 26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, 
$1.50 each part. 
AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS-—hree series, 24 plates 
in color, $3.50 each series. 


TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS—24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
i OF LABELS — the newest of labels—15 plates in color, 


**FIGURE STUDIES’’—by Ferd Wiist—second series, 24 plates, 
$3.00. AND THE 


FREIE KUNSTE 
—SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION — 


This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers 
and all Kindred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, 
$3.00, post free ; sample copy, 25 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOSEF HEIM - - Vienna V1L/i Austria 
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Sharp Competition requires Special Machinery 








Z| is not the largest printing plant, em- 
ploying a large army of workmen, that 
turns out work profitably. It is the one 
equipped with special machinery that 
can meet competition at profit. 


We build Special Machines for the Printing and allied 


trades, for producing specialties in one operation. 


Write us class of work, principal sizes—whether delivered 
flat, folded, interleaved, or rewound, and output desired— 
so that we can submit descriptive data and quote prices. 


Adjustable Three-color Rotary Press for deliv neg sheets M IS 
12x 20 up to 36x48 in. Floorspace, 9x12 ft. Power, 3 h.-p. E E 944 to 948 Dorchester Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


. 


QUALITY--PRICE-SER VICE 
A COMBINATION IMPOSSIBLE TO BEAT 


“SATIN FINISH” ae 7a Engravers’ Supplies 
Copper and Zinc <i FINS i Charcoal, Powders, 
All Sizes and Gauges Ve Dragon’s Blood, Inks, 
Carried in Stock —aneee and all sundries 


‘& FRANCE 


The American Steel & Copper Plate Co. 
116 Nassau St., New York City =.” 


BRANCHES 
358 Dearborn Street, Chicago 97 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. 
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Quality 
Quantity 


‘Prouty 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


assured; 


» Ouietly 


Without effort or strain; results 


perfect satisfaction universally 
OBTAINABLE THROUGH ANY RELIABLE DEALER 






profits inevitable and 








Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co. 


176 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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LINOTYPE 


SORT CASTER 
WORK TOGETHER 


>_> ec i 


FROM LINOTYPE MATS 


10 Point Cheltenham 


Years ago the TYPE FOUNDERS 
GAVE UP THE ADJUSTABLE 
MOLD and installed the permanent mold 
for each size body--as it was found almost 
impossible to make the same adjustments 
at different times. 

Printers who have had experience 
with irregular type bodies will hardly re- 
turn to the product of an adjustable mold. 


ALL TYPE IN THIS AD 


CAST ON 
THE NUERNBERGER - RETTIG 


>> 00 to 
UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC TYPECASTING 
MACHINE COMPANY CHICAGO 





Full Equipments of the Latest and Most Improved 


eee eee 


ESTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 








A MODERN OUTFIT FOR LARGE PRINTERS 


JAMES ROWE 


241-247 South Jefferson St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND 














THE TUCKER AUTOMATIC REGISTER GAGE 
































FOR PLATEN PRESSES 


It will automatically pu// each sheet to a perfect alignment, 
whether it is fed to it or not. 

The worst feeder in your pressroom can not help feeding to 
a perfect register independent of the speed of the press. 

Greatly increases the output. 

Is put on or taken off instantly; works with or without the 
gripper; is almost indestructible. Made in two sizes. 


Lp_>== Price, $3.00 ——— es 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS AND 


TUCKER FEEDER COMPANY 


1 Madison Avenue NEW YORK 
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A noteworthy addition to our line of Bond Papers is 


MANUSCRIPT 
BOND 


The quality of this Bond Paper especially recom- 
mends it for multi-copy letters, factory and general 
order forms, second sheets, interhouse communica- 
tions and similar classes of work calling for a fairly 
strong paper with good color and writing qualities. 


Every printer has daily demand for a paper such 
as Manuscript Bond. It is low in price and should 
be stocked in large quantities. 





Furnished as follows: 


WHITE WOVE TINTED WOVE 
17 x 22 — 14, 16, 20 BLUE, GOLDENROD, PINK, 


17 x 28 — 20 CANARY 
19 x 44—20 17x22~6 


22 x 34 — 32, 40 Write for Samples 


























Distributors of “‘Butler Brands” 


STANDARD PAPER COMPANY - . - - - - - - - - MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
BENEDICT PAPER COMPANY . - . - - - - - - - Kansas City, MIssour! 
SOUTHWESTERN PAPER COMPANY - - - . - - - - - DALLAs, TEXAS 
SOUTHWESTERN PAPER COMPANY - - - - - - - - - Houston, TEXAS 
PACIFIC COAST PAPER COMPANY - - - - - - . - SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
SIERRA PAPER COMPANY - - - - - - . - - - Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
OAKLAND PAPER COMPANY . - - - - : - . - - OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN PAPER COMPANY - - - - : GRAND RapPIpDs, MICHIGAN 
MUTUAL PAPER COMPANY - - -— - - - - - - - - SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY - - . - - : - SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY - - - - VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY (export only) - - - . - New York CIty 
NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY - - - . . - City oF Mexico, MExIco 
NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY - - - - - - - City oF MONTEREY, MExIco 
NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY - - . - - - - - -  - HAVANA; CUBA 


J.W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 

































































The One Best Investment 


for the printer is dependable 
printing equipment. 


PEERLESS 


JOB PRESSES AND CUTTERS 


require the least repairs and give 
the longest service. 


Wherever once used, always used. 








Peerless Job Printing Press 
SIX SIZES 


OUR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET tells an 
interesting story of how these machines are made 
and what they will do. Ask for it. 











Peerless-Gem Lever Paper Cutter 
FOUR SIZES 





FOR SALE BY THE PRINCIPAL DEALERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Peerless Printing Press Co. 


THE CRANSTON WORKS 


70 Jackson St., PALMYRA, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Lieber’s and A-B-C 5th Edition Codes. 






















Printers,More Than 
Any Others,Have the 
Most to Gain in the 
Shortest Time in the Advertising Field. 


Instruction by Mail the Most Practical Way. 


More Testimony Showing How Incomes and Salaries 
Jump to Double and Quadruple the Old Figures. 


Testimony alone tells the story of the great 
success of the Powell System in training young 
men and women to fill the high-class advertising 
positions. For example: 


MARION, IND., July 30, 1909. 
My Dear Mr. Powell: 

Ever since I took up your system of Advertising 
Instruction I have spoken every good word for it that I 
possibly could. 

You may be pleased to know that, after completing 
the study, I secured a position at small pay with a furni- 
ture store in this city. After holding that place for only 
three months I secured my present position with the 
A. C. Barley Co., and 1 am now on my twenty-fifth month. 
This is the largest store in our city, and Mr. Barley is 
the “tive wire’’ merchant of Northern Indiana, and his 
advertising is heavy. We carry a good deal of news- 
paper space, and do much circular work. I have gotten 
along very nicely and feel that I owe what success I have 
gained to the help you gave me. 

With my very best regards, I am, 


A. J. COLE, 
Advertising Manager, Barley’s Big Store, Co-op. Co. 


If you want more income, let me mail you, free, 
my beautiful Prospectus, telling all about methods 
and possibilities, and when I add that I graduated 
from the printing office years ago and became one 
of the pioneers of modern advertising—was formerly 
a member of Typographical Union No. 13 of Boston 
— you will appreciate my fitness to advise present 
printers. For the free Prospectus address me. 


GEORGE H. POWELL 
1313 METROPOLITAN ANNEX . - - - NEW YORK 
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” Style 3 Duplex O-A Automatic Striker Ruling Machine 


HICKOK 
Paper- Ruling Machines 


“ Ruling Pens 
Bookbinders’ Machinery 








The W.O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 INCORPORATED 1886 











Inks that are used in every country where 


printing is done. 


Kast & Ehinger 


Germany 








Manufacturing Agents for the United States, 


Canada, Cuba, Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 





Printing 
and Lithographic 








+ The World’s 
Standard 
Three and 
Four Color 


Process Inks 


Gold Ink 
worthy of 
the name 





INKS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


DRY COLORS, 
VARNISHES, etc. 


New York 
154-6-8 W..1 8th Street 
Hellmuth Building 
Chicago 
355-7-9 S. Clark Street 


Poole Bros. Building 








Bi-Tones 
that work 
clean to the 
last sheet 





HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


“HOOLE” 
Check 
End- Name 
Printing 
Machine 


A Job of 500 End Names can be set up and run off on 
the ‘‘HOOLE”’ Check End-Name Printing Machine at a 
cost of nine cents, and the work will equal that of the print- 
ing-press. Let us refer you to concerns who are getting the 
above results. 





End-Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 























together and in good condition. 
magazine cabinet, keeping the magazines fresh and in consecutive order. 
permanent binding or emptied and refilled as the magazines become out of date. 


Bind your Inland Printers 


at Home “i = ARNOLD SECURITY BINDER 


Artistic :: Simple :: Durable 


NO TOOLS, PUNCHING OR STITCHING——YOUR HANDS THE ONLY TOOLS 


HE ‘‘ ARNOLD SECURITY BINDER”? is the modern method of keeping your magazines 
It has the finished appearance of a bound book and is the ideal 


It can be used as a 
A magazine can be 


inserted or removed at any time without disturbing the others. 


Binder for One Volume, six issues, $1.00 


Two Binders, covering full year, $1.80 





Address, THE INLAND PRINTER 


120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 


























American 


Model 30 


A STRICTLY HIGH-GRADE MACHINE COMBINING 
STRENGTH AND SIMPLICITY OF CONSTRUCTION 
WITH ABSOLUTE ACCURACY 





NEW 
DESIGN 
5 
WHEELS 


“NO 12345 


Impression of Figures 





00 


FULLY 
GUARANTEED 


AMERICAN Numbering 


Machine Co. 





Steel throughout 
Model 31—6 wheels .. $6.00} BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


291-295 Essex Street, 





160 Washington Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Write for a Sample Machine 
on trial 


American 


Model 30 





Parts Released for Cleaning and Oiling. 


Steel throughout 
Model 31—6 wheels, $6.00 

















Commercial 


Advertising 


can be made attractive by the use of high-grade 
blotting papers— not the cheap, soft or common- 
appearing grade, but the quality that responds to 
artistic color and printing. The local printer can 
use our line of blotters in a thousand ways, as 
an examination of our complete line of samples 
will convince you. We give special attention to 
ABSORPTIVE PAPERS for manufacturing 
purposes. Let us send you a full line of the 
following samples : 


VIENNA MOIRE Blotting (in colors), and Plate 
Finish WORLD, HOLLYWOOD and RELIANCE. 


Have you seen the latest absorbing novelty ? The 
most exquisite pattern, ‘‘Directoire’’ Blotting. 














THE ALBEMARLE PAPER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Makers of Blotting :: RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





Epwarps, DunLop & Co., Ltd. . . . . Sydney and Brisbane 
Sole Agents for Australia. 








Mr. Photo-E:ngraver 


F’ hotographer 
Blue-Printer 


WE HAVE AN 


ARC LAMP 
SPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED FOR 
YOUR WORK. 


Let us tell you more about it. 





Controller 





THE ADAMS-BAGNALL 
ELECTRIC CO. 








CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
143 Liberty St. 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
303 Dearborn St. 





ESTABLISHED 1891 



















COPPER PLATE 


STEEL DIE EMBOSSING 
ENGRAVING © PRINTING 











14-27-1535 FIFTH AVE,s CHICAGO 


TO THE TRADE ONLY 
ee 


sf 











BUSINESS CARDS f e 
EMBOSSED LETTER PAPER - 





WEDDING INVITATIONS 
CALLING CARDS 


ETC. 

















Modern Equipment Means Economy 


Every progressive printer has an ambition to compete with his com- 
petitors, to do more business to-day than yesterday, but the successful 
printer can not compete with his neighbor unless his facilities for output 
enable him to produce the required quantity upon a profitable basis. 


HERE ARE THREE “increased-output” necessities to every wide- 
awake printing plant. Send for the catalog. 

















THE WILSON BLOCK SYSTEM 


Is the greatest time-saver known to the print- 
ing industry—a reliable make-up system—rapid 
and accurate, and can be had in any size de- 
sired. The Wilson Block System facilitates’ 
: “‘make-ready.’’ The representative printers 
aon ica : ee f th it and end it m- 
I ates ERE RO F of the country use it and endorse its econo 

oe sae ical qualities. The Blocks are indestructible 

— made of durable iron and steel. 





f 


he ae 





Furniture that you can not well afford to be without 
Labor-saving Furniture is an essential part in ae aa? a | 
your make-up and make-ready departments. 
The quicker your forms are put in shape, just 
that much time saved on every job. 


NT 

















oe 
oe 


FI PHI RRO Weighs no more than wood, and one-third the weight of 


lead;. it has the strength of cast-iron and accuracy of 
type (less than .oo1 inch variation), cost about the same 


Metal Furniture as lead furniture per square inch, and far cheaper than 


any other because of its quick and accurate results. 





THE HAMMER PAPER LIFT 


occupies an important position in the pressroom in that it avoids waste 
of stock and holds the paper constantly in a ‘‘ ready for use’’ position, 
as shown in illustration. Sheets are not crumpled, to say nothing of 
a guaranteed increase of 10 per cent from presses. A practical machine 
for progressive printers looking for increased profits. Make work 
easier for men. Price very moderate. 





Recent Purchasers — J. B. Savage, Cleveland, 3; American Printing Co., 2; 
Joseph Mack Printing Co., 2, both of Detroit; Archer Printing Co., Ft. Wayne, 2; 
Scribner Press, New York, 2 ; Manz Engraving Co., Chicago; American Bank Note 
Co., New York, 8; Houghton-Jacobson Ptg. Co., Detroit, 5 ; Gerlach-Barlow Co., 
Joliet, 2; Henry O. Shepard Co., Chicago, 1, etc. 

















MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


A. F. WANNER & CO., 340-342 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 












































Easiest to Buy; 
Easiest to Use; 
Easiest to Sell. 

















Win : 


PR Will 
=> USE BUCKEYE (ONES = 





Buckeye is the easiest to buy of high-grade cover papers because all 
first-class jobbers in the Buckeye territory carry a full stock—and they 
sell it at a moderate price. 


Buckeye is the easiest to use of all high-grade cover papers because it is 
made in a greater variety of colors, tints, shades, weights and finishes 
than are available in any other line; and has a better printing surface 
than any other cover at anywhere near the price. 


Buckeye is the easiest to se// of any high-grade cover paper because it is 
rapidly becoming the best known of all covers. 12,000 progressive business 
houses are now receiving our advertising literature, and are learning 
from it, not merely how much better Buckeye Cover is than other 
makes, but how it can be utilized as an all-round advertising medium. 
We are spending money unstintedly to make the Buckeye trade-mark valuable; and every 
printer who will work with us can get part of this money back in the shape of increased 
profits on non-competitive business. 


Get on our list if you want to see for yourself how unusual our advertising is. Get sample sheets 
from nearest jobber if you don’t already know what unusual value Buckeye Cover is. 


The Beckett. Paper Company 


Makers of Good Paper in 
Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 





BUCKEYE CoOoveERgs 

\ C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. - } Indiana Paper Co. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. . Graham Paper Co. (Nokomis Cover) 

MIDDLETOWN, OHIO. The Sabin Robbins Co. 
§ McClellan Paper Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ? Cover) 

The Whitaker Paper Co. (Highland 


NASHVILLE, TENN. | Cover) 
Graham Paper Co. (Peerless Cover) 


AGEN TS FOR 

The Alling & Cory Co. 

James White Paper Co. (Ulster Cover) 

The Chatfield & Woods Co. 

The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. (Highland 
Cover) 

The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 
(Psyche Cover) 


‘LIST OF 


BUFFALO, N.Y. . 
CHICAGO, ILL. . 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. . | (Haviland 





CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. 


§ The Central Ohio Paper Co. (Mont- 


* | rose Cover) 


DES MOINES, IOWA. . 


DENVER, COLO. 


The Keogh & Rike Paper Co. 

The Union Paper & Twine Co. 

The Carpenter Paper Co. (Cairo) 
The Peters Paper Co. (Dundee Cover) 





NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
- « The Alling & Cory Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ST. LOUIS,MO. .. . 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


S$ E. C. Palmer & Co. (Napoleonic 
-t Cover) 


The Alling & Cory Co. 

Graham Paper Co. (Peerless Cover) 
§ Wright, Barrett & Stilwell Co. (Ot- 
*t  tawa Cover) 
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PROGRESSIVE 
HALF-TONE 














BLACK 


THE BLACK INK 
OF QUALITY 








SS TSE SET ROSY 





g Without an Equal 








Chalmann Printing Ink Co. 


Main Office and Factory, ST. LOUIS 

















DEPOTS 
415 Dearborn Street, . . . CHICAGO, ILL. 1509 Jackson Street, . . . . OMAHA, NEB. 
400 Broadway, ... . KANSAS CITY, MO. 222 North Second Street, . NASHVILLE, TENN. 
id (Ol & 











THE NEW CARVER 


Automatic Stamping and 
Embossing Press @ 


WE MAKE THE FOLLOWING SIZES 
44x9, 34x8, 24x8, 2%x4 Inches 












UsERs of our presses, who are in a position 
to know by comparison, say that our ma- 
chines are less likely to get out of order; 
require the least repairing; yield more in 
a given time at a less cost, and produce a 
class and variety of work excelled by none. 


An investigation will prove it. 





C. R. Carver Company 


N. E. Cor. 15th and Lehigh Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Canadian Agents: 
MILLER @ RICHARD, «. « « « «© « Toronto and Winnipeg. 


Australian and Mexican Agents: 





Size, 4%4%=x9 


PARSONS TRADING Co., Sydney, Mexico City and New York. 






































MENTGES “IMPROVED” FOLDER 


Combines Simplicity, Accuracy, Durability, Neatness and Speed with Folder Building Experience, making 
it the Most Successful Medium Priced Newspaper and Periodical Folder on the Market 





Special i; Special 
Features— h Features— 
Milled Steel Rollers. Polished Steel Supple- 


ment Table. 


Five-ply Maple-faced 
Iron-enforced Feed- 
Table, etc. 


Spring Cushion Boxes. 
Polished Steel Folding 


Knives with saw- 


tooth edges. Entirely gear-driven. 
Gear-driven Paster. ; ; 
Equipped with Bab- 
Gripper Straightener. Pe a £ / , — ‘eo 
Pe. a -: aaapaeaat  | e / j : + roughout. 
Back Retarders. & Pee —conceerey! a G Pamannre 
ig ast-iron Frame, 
Eccentric Push Packer Double Cap—screwed 
that slides in a Bab- © together. 
bitted Journal. a 
Individual Tape Stands. 











Information on request. Prices and Terms reasonable. 


MENTGES FOLDER COMPANY .. . SIDNEY, OHIO 














THE ONE-PRICE ] 
TYPE FOUNDRY 


The Inland Type Foundry treats all its customers on the square. 

It does not charge one printer more or less than his competitors. 

The printer who sends his orders to the Inland without firs asking for the 
price and the one who gets an eégtimate before ordering are charged exactly 
the same. 

When dealing with the Inland, you can depend on always getting its best 
prices—eStimate or no eéstimate—competitive business or non-competitive. 
The Inland guarantees this. 

Ask other supply houses if they will make a similar guarantee. 





INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY | 


SAINT LOUIS CHICAGO NEW YORK 


SET IN ALFRED, HEARST AND BEACON COMBINATION ORNAMENTS 




















































By J. H. VANDERPOEL 











The HUMAN FIGURE 


Drawing and Construction by John H. Vanderpoel 


Mr. John H. Vanderpoel has been for nearly thirty i oa one of the most distinguished teachers of 
drawing in America ; himself a consummate draftsman, 
so that the list of famous American artists contains a large percentage of those who have been his pupils. 
His specialty is the drawing and construction of the human figure, and in this he stands high among the 
world’s masters. His knowledge of the nude, and the clear, systematic manner in which he gives it 
expression, is unsurpassed in modern art instruction. : 
Mr. Vanderpoel’s new book is a full and concise exposition of his system. The text is a thorough 
analysis of the human figure from the artist’s standpoint, feature by feature and as a whole. 
trated with 54 full-page plates—all of them masterly drawings of the greatest value to the student—and 
330 marginal sketches, none of which have ever been published, showing parts of the body in various 
positions and actions. Altogether it is the most complete illustrated work on the subject now extant. To 
the student and the working artist, as well as to the general public which may use such a book for refer- 
ence, the publication of Mr. Vanderpoel’s life-work is of the utmost importance. 
Mechanically the book is a beautiful one, finely printed on heavy paper, solidly bound in an artistic 
manner, and designed to be as convenient for reference as possible. i 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO * 1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 





e has instructed thousands of men and women, 


It is illus- 


Price, $2.00 Net. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY 





OF ADVERTISING 
LP eh tact 





WALTER DILL SCOTT 











































The Secret of Successful Advertising 
Lies in the Carefully Planned 
Campaign of Publicity 


Can you afford to spend money for advertising without 
knowing that the money is being well and profitably spen 
when the knowledge might be yours for practically nothing 


“THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADVERTISING” 


By Professor Walter Dill Scott 

Director of the Psychological Laboratory, Northwestern University, 

uthor of ‘The Theory of Advertising,” etc. 

If you wish to study the advertising business, this book will tell 
you how you may make every dollar produce results. 

Advertising is rapidly being reduced to a science by men who are 
making a lifetime study of its every phase. _No man has done more 
for advertising science—discovered more of its vital secrets and laws— 
than Professor Scott. He has delved deep into the underlying princi- 
ples, discovered the cause of every effect and learned how to produce 
certain effects at will. Hehas dissected and analyzed a thousand suc- 
cesses and as many failures, and he has classified, grouped and crys- 
talized a!l the mass of data he has secured. 


AND THE PRICE IS ONLY $2.00 
Here is a text-book on the science of advertising — packed with 
information and data that are of money value to every advertiser and 
every man interested in any way in advertising. 300 pages richly 
illustrated—handsomely bound—merely as a book, it is well worth the 
price asked, while the value of the i.formation given in any single 
page is worth more than the cost of the entire book. 


YOUR MONEY BACK IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED 

If you are not satisfied, after a perusal, that the book is worth more 
than the price asked, return the book any time within five days and we 
will refund the money. If you are not pleased with your purchase, 
simply return it. 

Order to day. Send your check for $2.15 or enclose a two dollar 
bill and fifteen cents in stamps, and mail to us, and the book will come 
to you by first mail. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
130 Sherman St., CHICAGO 





Protective 
Inventory System 


Printers’ Insurance 


By CHARLES S. BROWN. 


Is a blank-book 114 x 15 inches, with 





printed headings, superfine paper, special 


ruling. 


It is a classified and perpetual inventory 









system, and informs you of your plant 
value every hour of the day, every day of 
the week, every week of the month, and 





every month of the year. 


No. 1—Loose-leaf, for large job or newspaper offices, $25.00 


No. 2—For newspaper offices only, - - - - - 
No. 3—For job offices only, - - - - - - - 
No. 4—For small job and newspaper offices, - - 


FOR SALE BY 


15.00 
15.00 
10.00 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


130 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 

















120-130 Sherman St. 
CHICAGO 


Being an enlargement of and revision of JENKINS’ MANUAL OF PHOTOENGRAVING 


By N.S. AMSTUTZ 


With supplementary chapters on the Theory and Practice of Half-tone Colorwork by 


FREDERICK E. Ives and STEPHEN H. HORGAN 


has received the endorsement of leading men in the craft 


Price, $3.00 prepaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


1729 Tribune 
NEW YORK 


AMSTUTZ’ HAND-BOOK OF PHOTOENGRAVING 


This is the most comprehensive and practical work on this subject ever published, and 


Bldg. 
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TO BUYERS 


ENGRAVINGS 


The selection of an Engraver 
to make your Plates should 
be given the same careful tho- 
ught as 1s given the selection 
of your Sto ck and Printer. 





A poor printer may be able~ 
with g ood Engr avings to get 
youa presentable job. but No 
printer can secure satisfact~ 
ory results from poor engra~ 
ving s. Your printer will appre- 
ciate our plates, they cause less 


work for him and give better results, 





THE INLAND-WALTON ENG.CO. 
ORIGINATORS OF 
WALTON E §S 
120-130 SHERMAN ST. 

Cc HIKIL CGC A 4G O 














Don t get mad and kick the Cat THE NEV STATIONERS’ 


MAGAZINE 


NOT A NEWSPAPER 








Devoted exclusively to promoting ° 
the selling end of the retail 
stationery business 


Iuland Statinnuer 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


4 Edited and managed by the same efficient corps of men 
uwiures a who control 7he /nland Printer, aided by some of the best 


and most practical stationers in the country. 
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Every progressive printer and pub- 
lisher should use Chalk Plates. DEPARTMENTS: 


Why not make them Window Dressing __ 
talk for you? Shelf and Counter Display 
Th , imma ° Tell Salesmanship 
ey are simp e, quic sf made an inexpensive. ell us . . 
your needs and WE WILL SHOW YOU HOW to make a op haomcecneng 
your own illustrations and stereotype standing matter. Double tationers vertising 


your forms and save presswork. We guarantee your success. Stationery Store Management 
Write us—our experience will be of value to you. 


A full line of Tools and Machinery for Engraving and Stereotyping. EIGHTY PAGES. FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


Complete outfits for rubber-stamp making. 








Subscription Rate . . . «. $1.50 per year 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., St. Louis, Mo. Send for sample copy, 15 cents 


111 FLEET STREET, E. C., LONDON, ENG. 














CORDOVA 


SUPER COVER 


IS A PRODUCT OF 


ers of America ree 
gard it as an authority 
on all subjects pertain- ; 
ingto printing, ie 


neyman turns to its 
pages to learn how 
to improve himself’ in 


The . his craft. 
American Printer 


is a living example of the splendid an of American industry in the realms 
of Printing, Bookmaking, Illustrating and Advertising. In its pages you are brought 
face to face with the machinery and methods, principles and processes that have given 
America its pre-eminent position in the intelligent and effective handling of paper 
and ink. §THE AMERICAN PRINTER occupies a field all its own—in its pages experts 
cover every subject directly related to printing, the message of the text being re- 
inforced by lavish reproductions in line, halftone, lithography, photogravure and 
color process of the finest work of American printers and engravers. 

Advertisements in THE Twenty Cents brings you a 


ihe re thal ah deed Your message in our ad- 
. . i ie CO} ol A i 
Super strength, especially desirable for co Prinren-—but it’s better to ee 
° send Two Dollars and let us ci paren 
Telephone Directory Covers or any put you on our subscription wires” in 
4 ist for a whole year. eaten 
Catalogue Work where good wearing ishi printing 


iti es York City offi- 
qualities are wanted. Ask us for - cen. 
sample book. 


Detroit Sulphite Pulp € Paper Co. 


MAKERS OF PAPERS OF STRENGTH 
DETROIT, MICH. 
































Westinghouse Motors Driving Stitchers 
With every machine in the printing shop in- 
dividually driven by a Westinghouse Motor 


there is no waste of power, as is the case when driving a large amount 
of shafting and a large number of machines that are doing no work. 
With individual drive when a machine is not working it is not running, 
and when working consumes only the power sufficient to run it. 
Furthermore, you can place your machines exactly where wanted. We 
make motors specially adapted to printing machinery, and can tell you 
just how to apply them. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
Sales Offices in all Large Cities. 
For Canada— Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 























PROOFS 


VERY line of work has its peculiar requirements. 
@ The requirements of the engraver have been 
made the subject of special study and the result 
of that study is the production of the famous 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 


Apochromat Tessar 


The most convincing proof of the superiority of this lens is 
the fact that itis now being used by the leading three- 
color workers of the country. It is the test of actual 
work—its ability to do better than any other lens what 
is required of it by the engraver—that has placed the 


Tessar at the very head of this class of lens. 
@ Send for our Photo-Engravers’ Catalog K. 
@ PRISM is our little lens expositor. Send for Copy H, free 


on request. 


Glass, Laboratory Apparatus, Engineering or any other 
Scientific Instrument is our Guarantee. 


Ly 
Bausch £9 lomb Optical ©. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHESTER.NY. FRANKFORT 
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hoot and Fish, 


Temagami 
Northern Ontario, Canada 


—a new territory now reached 
by rail—the country of the canoe, § * 
the camper’s paradise. 4 

Fish for black bass, speckled § 
trout and lake trout—the gamiest x 
fish that swim. Shoot moose, §}\ 
deer, bear, partridge and other 
game during the hunting season. 

Bring your camera—the scen- 
ery is wild and magnificent. 

In this pure, pine-perfumed fF 
air, hay fever is unknown. 

A booklet telling you all about it, band- 
somely illustrated, sent on application to : 
G. W. Vaux,917 Merc. Loan & Trust Co. Chicago 4 

F. P. Dwyer, 290 Broadway, New York : 
E. H. Boynton, 360 Washington St., Boston 
W. Robinson, 506 Park Building, Pittsburg 

G. T. BELL, G. P. & T. A. 
Montreal 4 
W. E. DAVIS, P. T. M. ; 
Montreal : 
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OPENS WITH THE FOOT 


Justrite Oily Waste Can 


For Printers, Engineers and Machine Shops 
EXAMINED and TESTED by the NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE 
UNDERWRITERS, and Listed by their Consulting Engineers. 
ADVANTAGES of the JUSTRITE 

The Patented Foot Lever opening device is so convenient 
that it obviates all desire to block the cover open, thereby 
greatly increasing the efficiency of the JUSTRITE can over 
all others. This feature appeals to all users of oily waste or 





refuse cans. 


dealers, or write us direct for circulars and prices. 


THE JUSTRITE COMPANY 


218 Lake Street 





FOR SALE by leading printers’ supply houses and hardware 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





Patented. 














Gel a land Baler 
















WASTE PAPER is worth 
saving, if you pack it for 
shipment in a 


Sullivan 
Press 


Circular F-64 


Sullivan Machinery Co. 
9 Jackson Boulevard ... CHICAGO 









FULTON ST., 
New YorK GITy. 


U.S.A. 
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$2, and $1 extra fer each additional 100 pages. 
Cost oF PRINTING —F. W. 
EmpLoyING Printer’s Price-List — David Ramaley 
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J. Cliff Dando 10 
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How To Make Money 1N THE PRINTING BusINESs — Paul Nathan 
NIcHOL’s PERFECT ORDER AND Recorp Book, by express at expense of 
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expense of purchaser 
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express at 


PRINTERS’ Account Book, 
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PRINTER'S 
Brown 


STARTING 


INSURANCE PROTECTIVE INVENTORY 


System — Charles S. 
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LITHOGRAPHY 
ALBUM LITHOGRAPHIQUE (specimens) 
HANDBOOK OF LITHOGRAPHY — David Cumming 
LITHOGRAPHIC SPECIMENS 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY — George Fritz 
PracticaL LirHoGRaPHyY — Alfred Seymour 
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MACHINE COMPOSITION 
A Pocket COMPANION FOR LINOTYPE OPERATORS AND MACHINISTS — S. 
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Correct KEYBOARD FINGERING — John S. Thompson 
EcLipsE LINOTYPE KEYBOARD, express prepaid 
FACSIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS.......ccccccsccccccsccsccssecsses 
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THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR-BOOK (foreign postage 80c extra) 5.0 

Inks, THEIR COMPOSITION AND MANUFACTURE — C. Ainsworth Mitchell 
and T. C. Hepworth 

MANUFACTURE OF Ink — Sigmund Lehner 

MILLER’s Guip—E — John T. Miller 

O1L CoLors AND PrinTING Inks — L. E. Andes 

PRACTICAL PAPERMAKING — George Clapperton 

PRINTER’S HANDBOOK OF TRADE ReEcirpESs — Charles Thomas Jacobi.... 

WRITING FOR THE PRESS — Robert Luce 


NEWSPAPER WORK 
ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER — O. F. Byxbee 
GaINInG A CIRCULATION — Charles M. Krebs 
PERFECTION ADVERTISING RECORDS 
PRACTICAL JOURNALISM — Edwin L. Shuman 


PRESSWORK 
A CoNcISE MANUAL OF PLATEN PREsSwoRK — F. W. Thomas 
CoLtor Printer — John F. Earhart. 
MoperN Presswork — Fred W. Gage 
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PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING AND DIE STAMPING 
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THe HarMmonizer — John F. Earhart 
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PROCESS ENGRAVING 
PENROSE’S PROCESS YEAR-BOOK 
PHOTCENGRAVING — H. Jenkins; revised and enlarged by N. S. Amstutz 3.00 
PHOTOENGKAVING — Carl Schraubstacter, Jr. 
PHOTO-MECHANICAL Processes — W. T. Wilkinson 
PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING —C. G. Zander 
Prior’s AuToMATIC PHoTO SCALE 
RepucinG GLASSES 
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PROOFREADING 
BiGELow’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION — Marshall T. Bigelow 
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ENGLISH CompouND Worps AND Purases —F. Horace Teall 
GRAMMAR WitTHouT A Master — William Cobbett 
Pate MORPHIEOPIOT, AUCs Ay TG a i555 5501's 15-50 isi aw 011 Siase x, 0,019 05-0 Se eleiniecere 
PEERLESS WEBSTER DICTIONARY 
Pens AnD Types — Benjamin Drew 
PROOFREADING AND PuNcTUATION — Adéle Millicent Smith 
PuncTUATION — F. Horace Teall 
STYLEBOOK OF THE CHICAGO SccIETY OF PROOFREADERS 
THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH — J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A......... 
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Lettering for Printers and 
Designers 


By THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 


A comprehensive treatise on the art of lettering; with many 
interesting modern examples, together with tables 
and measurements valuable to constructors 
of advertising matter 


Price One Dollar 
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‘The Principles of Design 


A book for designers, teachers and students. By Ernest 
A. Batchelder, Instructor in the Manual Arts, Throop Poly- 
technic Institute, Pasadena, California. This book has been 
designated as “the most helpful work yet published on elemen- 
tary design.” It clearly defines the fundamental principles of 
design, and presents a series of problems leading from the com- 
position of abstract lines and areas in black, white and tones of 
gray, to the more complex subject of nature in design, with 
helpful suggestions for the use of the naturalistic motif. There 
are over one hundred plates. The price is three dollars net. 














Published by The Inland Printer Company 
120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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gy | ell ( Miehle Presses 
shipped during the month of 
July, 1909 


THIS LIST SHOWS THE CONTINUED DEMAND FOR MIEHLE PRESSES. 








Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co - i A. Molling & Co Hanover, Germany... 
Previously purchased two Miehles. Publishers Press Boston, Mass, 
The Gerlach-Barklow Co “fell SC LRA 2 Previously purchased three Miehleés, 


Previously purchased eight Miehles. The Niagara Falls Gazette Pub. 

: MOOS siccciursts cinta sewieeeepenieeee Niagara Falls, N N. Y. 
American Pin Co Waterville, Conn. ... 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 


Atoz Printing Go). .<:c<icjeeieine o'es10 6 S. Whitley, Ind. 
Previcusly purchased five Miehles. 

Reimers Pub. Co Ft. Worth, ‘Texas... 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 

Texas Paper Co Dallas, Texas 


American Type Founders Co Spokane, Wash. ..... 
The Chas. F. May Co Detroit, Mich. 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 
The Hugh Stephens Ptg. Co Jefferson City, Mo... 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 
Vinton R. Shepard Cincinnati, Ohio . Pievieuiy hein eid tls. 
Rand, McNally & Co ini . Logan, a & Brigham Envel- 
Previously purchased twenty-four Miehles. WDEIOO. heir terrane sneaa Worcester, Mass .... 
Gumaelius & Komp Stockholm, Sweden.. Merritt & Hector Duluth, Minn. 
Previously purchased forty-four Miehles. Monroe, Mich. ...... 2 
Crown Press Chicago; ill.-......... Previously purchased one Miehle. 
Previously purchased four Miehles. The Strobridge Litho. Co Cincinnati, Ohio .... 
U. S. Military Academy West Point, N. Y.... Previously purchased two Mieliles. 
Previously purchased one Miehle. DBE MISEOR, + ss 0505s oi0ies Ri oieswiseras New York City, N. Y. 
Oswego Publishing Co . Previously purchased one Miehle. 
F. Tempsky i 1 aaeee: Crunden-Martin Woodenware Co. St. Louis, Mo 
Glidden Varnish Co Cleveland, Ohio ..... Gibbs, Inman & Co 
Previously purchased two Miehles. C. J. Krehbiel & Co 
F, H. Abbott San Francisco, Cal.. Previously purchased seven Miehles. 
Previously purchased four Miehles, Reporter Pub. Co Bethany, Neb. ...... 
The Maple Press LC) a. 2 ee rr W. H. Williams 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 


NVOTEUNBTON, 5c. 5)6si0a a6 ovpocion tsineiee New York City, N. Y. 


Minneapolis, Minn... 


J. B. Bass Pub. Co Bangor, Me. ........ 


Pi Sh ial 
Empire Printing Co Prince Rupert, B. C. "ihe. Co. ee - : ——— ....Seattle, Wash. ...... 


Anti-Saloon League of America...Westerville, Ohio ... Previously purchased four Miehles. 
Birschewija Wedomosti St. Petersburg, Russia Globe Printing Co Denver, Colo. ....... 
Tampa Box Co meer a, TESTA» 5 6556-56501 Tudor & Peterson Denver, Colo. ....... 





Manhattan Press New York City, N. Y. i i Minneapolis, Minn... 


Total Shipments for July, 1909, 59 Miehle Presses 


For Prices, Terms and Other Particulars, address 


The Miehle Printing Press G Mfg. Co. 


Factory, COR. FOURTEENTH AND ROBEY STREETS, 
(South Side Office, 274 Dearborn Street) 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. Philadelphia Office, Commonwealth Bldg. Boston Office, 164 Federal Street. 
Berlin, Friedrichstrasse 16 179 Rue de Paris, Charenton, Paris. 























INDEX TO THE INLAND PRINTER. 


FROM APRIL, 


VOLUME XLIII. 


1909, TO SEPTEMBER, 


1909. 








A. 


Ads. of Cheer (verse).......cccsccseccsece 889 
Advertisement, Study It Before You Print It. 
Advertisements, Color, Psychology of 1 
Advertising a City 
Advertising, An Exhibit of Illustrative 
How to Secure Higher Rates for 
Postage Stamps for.......ccesccccscvece g 
Printers’ 
Proof or Assertion im.....ccesscccenuses 37 
Value of the News Element in........... 533 
Alcoholism by Correspondence 
MIP Bae HOt ec si onc cnc cciced een es ciesin ce 
All-together Club, An 
Arbutus (verse) 
Archzologist, A Printer 
Associated Advertising Clubs of America Con- 
vention 


Baloon, Newspaper Printed in a 
Baseball, Language Of........esesceeeeseees { 
Baseball Tournament, Printers’ National.591, 
“ Beat,” Cleverly Won 
Belief ‘of the Printer, The 
Bill, the Pressman, Speaks.............+-+ é 
Bluffed (verse) 
Book-building, A Library Exhibition of..... 5 
Book Review: 
American Artisan Advertising Manual, The 105 
Art and Science of Advertising 
Banking Problem, Important Book on... 
Book Review 105, 254, 420, 5 
Electrotyping 
Grammar of Lettering 
How Fortunes Are Made in Advertising. . 
La Photographie au Charbon par Tra ins- 
ferts et Ses Application 


‘Sedare Presswork 
Parallel Course Drawing Books, 
Photographic Annual for 1909........... 
Photography of Colored Objects, The 
Stereotyping ...-..eccceescceessscevere & 595 
System of Automatic Focusing, The 
Yukon Territory, The, Its History and Re- 
sources 
Bookbindery, Electricity in a 
Brake, Dynamic, on Printing-press Motors. 
Brass Rule, Suggestions on Standardizing. . 
British Printing Trades, Conciliation Board 
for 
Brown, Tom, for Kansas State Printer 
Buckeye Newspaper Men, Meeting of 
Business Death Rate, To Curtail 
Business Notices: 
American Numbering Machine Company... 
American Type Founders Company 
Baseball and Tariff Figures 
Boston Staple Binder 
Boston Wire Stitcher 
Calendar Figures 
* Clearface,”’ 
Milwaukee Territory in Charge of Samuel 
G. Greenfield 
Monotone Gothic and Title 
New Script Type 
Specimen Book Supplement 
Auto Falcon & Waite Die Press Company. 
Auto Paper Feeder Company............ § 598 
B. & A. Machine Works Incorporated 432 
Beckwith Company 27 
Binner-Wells Company Kewanee Booklet. . 
Business Notices. .116, 273, 432, 596, 757, 
Carborundum Company, “ Christopher Col- 
umbus Down to Date,” 
Cartwright Automatic Press Company..... 598 
Challenge Machinery Company Booklet. 432 
Chapler & Showalter, Universal Line Meas- 
273 
feed Rotary Press 


598 
S., Company Hope Ranch 
433 


ure 
Cottrell, ©: Bi & Sons Company, Sheet- 


Cross Paper Feeder Company and Dexter 
Folder Company Combination 116 

Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Company, 
Tympan Paper 2 


| Business Notices — Continued: 
Dixon, Joseph, Crucible Company, 
on Care of Belts 
Force, William A., & Co 


Gilbert, Harris & Co. ., Unauthorized Use of 
9 


Metallic Overlays 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company, 
Lead and Rule Cabinet 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company, 

Paper Cabinet 
Hampshire Paper Compan, 
Hellmuth, Charles, Dr. 


ce guawnwsenes Strip 
Tympan 


y 
Charles Sticker 


Connected Twenty-five Years with...... y 
Jackson Unit System Cost Recorder...... 2 


Jarnagin, G. T., Eclipse Gauge-pin. 

Juergens Brothers Company Remov al.. 

Kent, Perry E., Linotype Matrix Swage.... 

Keystone Type Foundry Harris Roman 
Series 

Krause, Karl 


McLaurin, James D., Company, Sealing and 


hai 
5 


274 


ale 


433 


CO et SIT AT 
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Moistening Machine .............06. 27 


Mayer, Charles K., Copyholder for Lino- 
type Machines 

Mergenthaler Linotype Company Insert.... 

Mittineague Paper Company 

Moree Geet Pitts «ccccccescsccsasesens 

Noble, Edward P., Automatic Rotary Pen. 

Ormsbee, H. J., Engraving Company 

Patterson-Gibbs Company, 

Peterson, O. M., Patent for Sale 

Potter Printing Press Company Insert.... 

Printers’ Machinery Company, Giles Rotary 
FUE cc cndvcrsvcceeccterseccesoes 

Remington Typewriter Company’s Booklet. 

Rubberoid Roller Manufacturing Company 
Incorporates 

Shattuck, E. J., Company’s Ink Catalogue 

Sinclair & Valentine Company of Canada.. 

Sinclair & Valentine Company Takes Over 


Standard Die Cutting Company 
Star Tool Manufacturing Company, Com- 
posing-stick 
Thompson Type Machine Company....... 
Tucker Feeder Company Enlargement 
Ullman, Sigmund, Company, Doubletone 
Insert 
Sample Book 
Traveling Salesman 
Union Pacific 
Wanaque River Paper Company, ‘‘ Supa- 
F., Manufacturing Company 
Wesel, F., Manufacturing Company Equips 
Matrix-drying Tables with Westing- 


Wetter Numbering Machine Company 
Wroe, W. E., 
Zachrisson, Wald 


Calling Cards, Curious Styles in Old 

Canadian Pulp and Paper 

Carbon Process, Invention of the 

Case, Sixty Years at the 

Catalogue Printing, Handsome 

Caxton Books, Morgan Buys 

Celluloid, Transferring Proofs to 

Chicago Union Printers’ Club 

China Baptist Publication Society 

Church Graft Hit, £ 

Circulation, Definite Plans Dag Increasing .97, 
418, 577, 733, 

Circulation Managers to Meet 


Color Register 
Colored Inserts: 
Arlington, The 
Castle and Beehive Geysers 


Portland Roses 
Pulpit Terraces 
Punch Bowl 


lowstone 





“Right to the Spot,” 


house Electric Heaters............+. / 


273 


New Cut Book. 5 
4 


249 


Business of Ralph Daniels........... 596 


599 


PPE esavacneescycesevtsens 915 


1 
Color Contrasts, Studying the Effects of.... 42 


136 
Rapids Above the Upper Falls of the Yel- 
614 





Colored Stock on Colored Ink, Influence 
Comic Comic, 
Commercial Artist, 

MOM cc ececavewueuees 49, 
Composing-stick, A New 
Composition, Double-form 
Concentration, Power Of... ...cccccccccccce 
Complicated Denial, A 
Correspondence: 

Autheng Got the Whisky: 
It? 


The — His Use and Mis- 
203, 366, 700, 


Apprentice, The 

Baxtertype, Revival of the 

Correspondence 43; 225, 385, 

Cost Accounting 

Daylight Movement 

De Vinne’s Price-list Recalled 

Flat Scale Again, The 

Government Printing Office and Contract 
System 

Offset Presses, Improvement in 

Pressman Wants Educational System for 
His Craft 

Printers’ 


553, 705, 


73 

Rogers, 863 
Roughing Without a Roughing Machine. 705 
Socialism Not Destroyer of Unions....... 5 5 53 
Sorts, Lack of, and Cost Systems. | 
Stamina Rather than Cost 

Wanted 
Tariff Issues, Wants Graphic Arts Men to 

Coéperate on 38 
Tariff on Post-cards, Against Higher 
Technical Education, Scot Who. Sees Relief 

for Labor i 
Trade Paper, Value of the, to Employee 
Typefounders, Suggestions for 
What a Working Printer Can Do 

Cost and Method: 

Answers to Correspondents 
Bankers and Printers 
Composing-room, Distribution of Time in a 7 
Cost and Method. .88, 237, 399, 564, 
Cost Systems vs. Management 
Discounts and Interest 
Ellick, F. I., i 


Engravers, Cost-keeping for 

Envelope-makers, How It Is with the 
Equipment, Poor, Makes Costs Soar 
Estimating, Where it Falls Short 
Home-making Idea in Chicago, The....... 565 
Hour Basis a Measure of Cost, Is the 
Insurance Problem, Hints on the 

ee my and Insurance, Relation be- 


ing 

Letter-heads at $2 a Thousand, 
Defend 

Linotyping for the Trade, Troubles of.... 

Mechanical Method and Cost Systems 

Methods, Questionable 

Minneapolis, Cost System in 

New York, The Price Movement in 2 

New York Typothetz’s May Meeting Edu- 
cational 4 

Nuggets of Cost Wisdom 

Poster-printers, Progress among the 

Price-cutters, A Stamp Man on 

Printer’s Parable, A 

Printing Trades Credit Association 

Responsibility of Printers 

Sermon for Printers, A Short 

S: ggestion, The Law o 

Trade Binder and Printer, Relations of.... 

Union Official on Trade Abuses 

Union View of Price-raising Movement... 

Unions, Employers and the 

Value of Accuracy 

What Did I Forget? 

Why Does the Printer Fail? 

Working for Work’s Sake, Striking Ex- 
amples of 7 

Cost Problem, ‘ Old Bill” Discusses the.... 
Cost Systems, Mechanical Method and 5 


Advertising 
2 








INDEX. 





















D. PAGE 
Daylight, Two Hours More of............+. 421 
Diplomatic Triumph, A.........seeesssees 704 
Dust, How to Keep Down the............+. 404 
E. 
iter and the Compositor.......... 856 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion: and’ the Unions... .....6.5:...0. 380 
i PPT TeTUeTereTe rere rie 221 
Advertisements, German Tax on.......... 53 
Advertising, Billboard and Dodger....... 5 
Censor, The Function of the 58 
Census Director North. .......ccescecsss 539 
Circulation Departments, Government In- 
GOPEPTONOO TNs éo.0:5 608s oh 0 on 550 00 378 
Commercial Printing Situation........... 57 
ek DIN kneceec cecccscsnscsenns 
Costs, Ascertaining .......csccssseseoee 2 
a a eee 


Present Need for Knowing. . 
Value of Correct Basis of 











Country Printer, How He May Hold His 
i SP PEe TT PPT TCE TERRE T eT eee 
Daylight Movement, The...........-...- 
Display, Analysis of Harmony in Type.... 2 
BOGROrIA) 6.066500 5 ST, Zi, 377, 537, 689, 855 
Education of Employers.........++.+++++ 
Milot, Dr. Charles... cc ccccrcevcsevecees 
Employers’ Liability ......++.++eeeeeeee 
Enterprise ...cccscnccccccvcccvcesesses & 537 
Estimates, Abuses in Connection with..... 218 
Improper NIGP OF... o:0 0 0 0\0:4 oisinis 0-016 030 378 
Express Companies and the Postoffice..... 538 
Fall Printing ......ssscesecccessccvees 689 
German and English Workmen........... 858 
Holidays, Importance of........++++++++ 379 
Industrial nig eye petwie katie a ene dak 381 
Instructions, Value of Explicit.......... 689 
Insurance, Printers’ .. 6.062 cccccveeeces 690 
International Pressmen’s Union Conven- 

MOR: cache shoe eed senso wa aie 540, 690 
International Typographical Union Conven- 

GOOD ncn ncscccensessc0rceeet ane 691, 856 
International Typographical Union Pension 

Law, Operation of the............+- 60 
International Typographical Union Pension 

DONTE oon ccccnrsrcescesceueenecs { 
Job Printing at Low Rates.......... ~- 22 
Linotypes, Duty on.......cccccccccevecs 538 
Macintyre, John, Retirement of.......... 539 
National Editorial CORVEREON......6:6 <6 +026 538 
Newspaper for the People.............+-. 380 
Newspaper Readers, Prospective Bride- 

grooms tO be. ....sccsccssccccesers 58 
Nonattendance at Meetings --. 856 
Organization .......csecsesccccevoes 217, 219 
Organization and Public Opinion........ 692 
Photoengraving, Cost of........e0.eeee0e 689 
Poster Printera .......20scscsccveseess 691 
Pressmen’s Union and United Typothete.. 59 
PRICCCULEIE os 02s 0.0 0:06 « 010/0:6.00:4 0000 0 0 0 0's 857 
Price of Printing, Attitude of Public..... 218 
Prince of Wales and the Printers........ 538 
Printed Matter Should be Mailed Flat.... 218 
Printers’ Advertising ........cccscceess 537 
Printer Should Receive Specimen of His 

MK Gaccunscessnus see beuaanenass 855 
Prosperity, Printer’s, Not Gauged by Quan- 

Ey OF BOONETIOL 6.50:0 255 05s pe oss esse 218 
Show Window, Printer’s.............0+. 57 
Spelling, Simplified ..........ceseeseeee 691 
Stereotyping Curved Plates.............- 855 
Supply House and Credit, The........ 220, 855 
Union Meetings, Employees’ Attendance at 690 
Union Politics and Craft Pride.......... 538 
United Fypothete Convention......../ 537, 692 
Workman, Coéperation of the............ 59 
Workmen, Responsibility for Incompetent. 217 

Editorial Association’s Convention at Seattle 575 
Education : 
Artistic Faculty Developed Through I. T. 

a Peer eee ee 412 
Backward Children, Teaching Typesetting 

ee ae eer aes ear ae pare ee 85 
Boston School, Prize-winners at.......... 585 
Boys May Learn a Trade To-day, How..... 411 


Compositors Should Become Designers..... ¢ 


Course Students big VRAIN isto > os nis 412 
Drawing, About the V ‘alue NOs oi ayate Assis peste 728 
Maucation ....00cevse 262, 410, 585, 728, 908 
Employers and the I. T. U. Course....... 263 
High ideals, The Need Of. .0s:0s006 00005 91u 
i. 2. U. Course in New York, The....... 909 
I. T. U. Course, Lessons in the.......... 728 
Journeymen Should Study, President Lynch 

pe, ee eee er eee 729 
King Edward Lauds Industrial Education.. 909 
Libraries, Exhibition of Printing in....... 910 
London Society to Establish School....... 263 
Pressmen Want Suggestions.............. 908 
Process and Product... cccccccccccccse 585 
Public-school Studies, Wants to Change... 729 
Supplemental Education, the Need of..... 263 
Technical Education for the Graphic Arts 

Th GORE BIG 6s 0s. on 0 0.0:0:00:0:0:000.0 10 
Technical Education, Growth of Sentiment : 

LS RR ey ye ee 411 
Trade liasations, Some Aspects of........ 262 





Education — Continued: PAGE 
Unions, Growth of Educational Movement 
NESS SRS on SR Se Sams 909 
Unions Not Opposed to Education........ 263 
Electricity in Printing, A Novel Use for.... 272 
Electrotyping and Stereotyping: 
Advancing the Electrotyping Industry.... 53 
Backing Metal Does Not Stick to the Shell 581 
Blankets, Gtereotype 2.0.00. ccscccecsees 264 
itp, hon, MEET TTT 892 
ETON, SUPERCON ON 6 6:90 0r80) save: 0a9re eee 892 
Curved Plates, Recent Improvements in 
POMMAIIDL WASNEME’ c7 5051s <eyensin sors wislalaie sss ae 681 
Embossing Plates, Electrotype........... 892 
Electrotypes, Demand on................ 264 
Electrotyping and Stereotyping. .264, 581, 892 
Electrotyping by the Globe Engraving & 
Electrotype Company .............. 584 
Half-tone in Stereotype Plate, Inserting... 264 
PROMOVOCORID “TARE. oik0:s ovine t0-0 swe cease 581 
Matrices Sticking to Cast... 000.000.0000 892 
Matrix, Machine vs. Hand-made.......... 581 
Monotype, Stereotyping ..............6. 264 
Nickel on Wax Mold, Depositing......... 581 
Steel BLCOPOWIMES. o.c.o:v-a.si600s0 0s vines 264, 581 
Stereo Metal, Removing Zinc from........ 581 
Electrotyping by the Globe Engraving & 
Electrotype Company.............4. 584 
Electrotyping Industry, Advancing the...... 53 
Employing Printers, Proposed Mass Conven- 
RRR a ictciave tee arent ens scaveveioseaee 578, 745 
England, Hunting Jobs in... ......5 03 sseese 69 
Envelopes, Protest Against Government Free- 
NAP SNNNOUA ics 607 oteps s'eretecsa Sesivigie eo eceis oie ar 375 


Etching Machine, An Eighteenth Century... 584 
Evolution, Printing and 87 


Fillers —— A Plan to Keep the Jobbers Run- 
ning 8 
Foreign Graphic Circles, Incidents in... 
228, 389, 





G. 
ee Pa ne 580 
ODL ReMANO RINE OA wesc o's e:t0rs6:0aia-e ore he 14ers 264 
SUS Ra eA a Cr eine 96 
Gotham’s Price for Success too High....... ga 

H. 

Half-tone Intaglio and Relief Effect Plates 
ROOM Ee MONI aso ow Siac ssivione 72 

Holmquist, J. Albert, Resigns............. 101 

How Long Will It Take to Get the Job to 
pe Ee ergs ee ere ee re 371 

I. 

Illustration and Its Relation to Literature 
CLE \ oa SRE SA Sirisha uss 206 

Illustrations : 

POTION ME MRCREIVC: 5.05. $5 .cy ccc secs mnen eae 406 
GC LUI 5 Saran ipso sine sio ee Sine a peace 700 
NNN ros5 5 o0: wip ioisc eae aueieie us irecersis a as satel 682 
REE Se dkev ieee Raneee een n Ree eewe 683 
Barbour, ©. E., Daughter of....6s000c008 866 
ee ae | eo re reer 914 
Behr, Theo., Sketch for Mural Decoration... 848 

Bertsch, Fred S., and Oswald Cooper, Let- 
tering and Designing by............ 51 


Bertsch, Fred S., Decorative Suggestions by 
7 












Big Bivther.. 2. eeee  eae 01 
British Double- magazine Linotype........ 85 
Brittany, Street SCENC IN. oo. sies:e sess ses 56 
“ Bulldog ” Gummed Tape Sealing Machine 276 
Calkins Publishing House, Electrotyping 
PEE cacacsens +50 seeeekey eee 54 
Os | ASE ooeern como coneens 702 
Chicago Old-time Pressmen’s Association.. 880 
China Baptist Publication Society, Compos- 
MEMPUNSNR << scece%oto us psacrecsiv is kk as soba 258 
PRE pc resceciece rn vek ene eeee 254 
Working PE: Sido da eK os eee eES 254 
Composing -stick, Bean’s .... 06s.00ss0esces 753 
Cooper, Oswald, and Fred S. Bertsch, Let- 
tering and Designing by............ 51 
De Keyser’s Royal Hotel, London........ 554 
Delegates and Visitors to Typothete Con- 
WEIN: © sivas co dsalersin we ison Wea eee 876 
RPGREMTRUR ENON pa5e-e-6 nrcce nasa cele meee 862 
WN 55000 ko ses ks 0s shone Owe eee ees 721 
“Did Mr. Roosevelt Ruin Your Business 
i eee  Co Re ee er rrr 90 
Distribution Mechanism, English Double- 
Magarine Tinotype 2.2.0. o:0:0:6:5:0:00:0:00'9 397 
Dola, G., Motif from a Poster by.. -. 370 
Electrotypes from Electrotypes........... 583 
End of a Georgia Pine, The............. 363 
Etching Machine of 150 Years Ago....... 584 
REIN, WE WRN RING: GAs 00a 55.106 056 b0:o enw 04 366 
Foote & Davies Company’s New Building, 
on rete ne 363 
4k 8 Oe ere . 373 
Giles Bag and Roll Press............... 275 
rn Oe I is cane ewes ose enee cals 367 
Hake, Otto E., Decorative Panel by...... 52 
Pen-and-ink Drawing by............. 50, 61 
POL TOON Wa ov ccc dk cvicsnenien 687 
TG CG sa 8655 knee wa ae eee ound 270 











Illustrations — Continued: 
History of Paper: 







IPIGCK OUCEIND 6:60.59 2s oraioe s wldwiwsre 550 
Coating Machine 67 
Cutting the Finished Web into Sheets.. 68 
Ce. SN Ns hn tcacccsekeueneeee 551 
Designing and Block Cutting.......... 549 
Festoons of Paper Passing into the Dry- 
NE once bs onde etvae snares 


Mixing-room ..... 
Pasting Machines 
Printing Department 
Reeling Department 
Saturating Machine 


EASE ROEM IE AMIE casnv'ad’ 050/005. 0.91.0146.0 eva'eieies 4 sie.si¢' 
"Holy Cata, There's: & Dog,”’. 2.60505 246 
International Photoengravers’ Association 
BANNER: ois bataate hus ciRlor a oxis ercleres soe 746 
Jackson Cost Recorder.............. 277, 278 
Japanese Wood Engravings, Half-tones 
WOME a sccses 530, 531, 532, 533, 534, 535 
POMIOURY cass cies sie We iets er Cele bees ne Gems 46 
eon ioe Ce acinar ph ois ss seiee secere ee es 213 
ite ‘on “the (Gridiron, «6 6:6:¢: 6:00 0:06 6 se ose 08 847 
Eimotype MOtrix SWage, soc. ses sseses.es 432 
RUC: RBIRIEP. TNO. 6 ai o5:0.010-s cccec acess 580 
CP eee eee eRe eee Te eee 703 
Matrix’ Drier; Gas-heated. «sos 60.0 s6s<000 683 
Matrix Drying Tables, Electric-heated.... 684 
Mayer's COBVAGIGED s.65:5.c:5-0-00:.5:0:9s e800 8 276 
Method of Making Up Form for Two or 
NOL CONOIS i560 s69 50-8 eisraieitis ace 60d) 6 55 
Multi-color Attachment for Printing-presses 407 
BORER Te CONC Jo: pai: 09. 5:4 6:51: 8oisi oy nieve eres ors: aie 64 
Nacter Brothers’ Building. .......00 600000 75 
Se Oe WE cckecicus sevber sin neawee 269 
Old-time "Pastimes 6 vocs0s cseccceswces ce 843 
Petrtyl, August, Studies in Chalk.....850, 951 
The Dawn of the New Year........... 849 
Weater-Color DEMGNE: «665 ccesccsaes 848, 851 
Photogravure Etching Troughs........... 365 
Photogravure Hand Gridiron ............ 216 
Photogravure Graining-box .............. 215 
PROtOMPAVUTE PPCRBTOOM. 0.06.6 56.5:05< oce ses 63 
Photogravure Roasting Oven ............ 216 
RIAU snaps aera. aie soyeipes oiscaed euerac hone wil eco wie nies 702 
Preetorius, Emil, Book-plates by......... 536 
Promoter’ Of eae, Ai... sscic ese eee was 387 
Quimperle, France, Street Scene in....... 48 
Reichenweiler, A Side Street in.......... 44 
Rickshaw, An Improvised............... 209 
EMAC OREO UE 0s 5 se ihip Gioia lee Gini onn act ake s rsrers 704 
ce heh eKtiee CREDAKESEE RRS EUS O ROSS 727 
i Mister, Were You Ever in Love? ’’.. 408 
Scratch ENN Me a6 6.6: ik td oreo ese iole Slaiele 402 
EE TN 6 Ga cnn na pe Sik ark oo Mewes 723 
ME iva pire y0'ee vEWeneshaccaeeuanedt nes 868 
SS Oe Se ne eee ee 702 
Se WU, Ds veer cccceersvoscvens 207 
Stereotype Metal Furnace, Goss.......... 683 
Stereotype Metal Furnace, Hoe........... 684 
Stereotyping Apparatus, Hopkins......... 684 
** Store-Front ” Advertisement........... 93 
Strawberry SHOLLCMKES ons cscs cee essnes 582 
SULCMUOUS ANVAMG, THE» 6 .os06:06ccwevaees 700 
Strip Lead and Rule Cabinet............ 274 
Studies for Illustrations.............00¢ 208 
PWamping fOr sa WAGE, 6 /0:6:6:4:6%01 0.0 x0:0-s.00:8 «OOO 
“‘ There’s Nothing So Refreshing as Sleep ” 111 
i ek ee errr 722 
Tympan Paper Cabinet................. 2 275 
Union Printers’ Club, Views in.......... 557 
United Typothete of America Convention 
MI as ais $136 esiniote Sele Sale cose Hs Sle 740 
Voices of the Dunes, The. .....6.0s00se0s0 688 
While the Farmer Sows His Seed........ 400 
Williamson, Arthur T., Crayon Drawing... 854 
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